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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


a pers te a tar es TOO 


The American high school has been a focal point of interest, study, 
and discussion to both laymen and professional educators for a period 
of time which is fast approaching 200 years, The importance of this 
institution, unique in its purpose, has been accentuated during recent 
months as never before. 

Therefore, it is inevitable that the administration of the modern 
high school be recognized as a matter crucial to the effectiveness of 
educating the millions who are attending high school in the United 
States today. This volume is a comprehensive treatment of the many 
and varied tasks which a high school Principal faces daily, and which 
he must perform effectively in order to realize the underlying func- 
tions of the institution. As well as considering the daily operation of 
the high school, the author gives thorough attention to matters of 
organization and to basic theory of the administrative Process. 

All students of secondary education, and those who are preparing 
for service or are now serving as the administrative officers of high 
schools, will find in this work a storehouse of answers to the why’s, 
the what's, and the how’s of high school administration. 


Jonn Guy Fowrkes 
December, 1961 


PREFACE 


The social changes and scientific developments of today, which are 
pursuing their rampant courses everywhere, will have a tremendous 
effect upon the educational program of the high schools of the future. 
No one is more aware of this fact than the high school principals of 
this country. 

Evidence of change can be seen in all aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. Many educators are looking for prescriptive answers to their 
problems of adjusting to wavering philosophies and lack of stability 
in our educational objectives, but the facts of history have little to 
offer in this regard. The answers will come more easily after edu- 
cators have had some experience with the many present problems of 
society which have never been faced before. 

The American high school principal has become an educational 
leader in his own right. As such, he is particularly concerned with 
the changes in secondary education which now seem to be inevitable. 
He is seeking help from all available sources for solutions to the 
enormous problems he will have in the years of uncertainty ahead. 

This volume is intended as a text for all students and practitioners 
who ate interested in, or concerned with, the present and future prob- 
lems of secondary school administration. It offers no dramatic or 
revolutionary proposals or predictions. Panaceas are conspicuous by 
their absence. Many of the problems of high school administration are 
presented, and a few solutions are offered in the hope that they will 
assist principals to face the uncertain future with greater confidence, 
increased insight, and renewed courage. Recognition is given to the 
practices of modern administrators; some suggestions concerning 
them are made. Credit is given to the outstanding achievements of 
our secondary schools in the past, but little time or space is devoted 
to their limitations, except as they point the way to improvement. 

The author hereby states his faith in the future of the high school 
and the principalship. He believes that future principals will meet 
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increasing and more difficult challenges with as much success as gen- 
erations of their predecessors. He believes that, for the most part, the 
high school educational programs of this country are in good hands. 
He would view the exchange of our educational system and philoso- 
phy of free public education for that of any other country as nothing 
short of a national catastrophe. 

The author is indebted to many of his colleagues in education and 
to many graduate student friends for providing the encouragement 
and motivation necessary to complete this work. He is equally appre- 
ciative of the contributions made by the teachers and administrators 
who worked with him in the public schools, where some of the ideas 
discussed here were put into actual practice. Thanks are again ex- 
tended to those authors and publishing companies whose ideas have 
contributed to this book. Proper acknowledgment for such material 
is made in appropriate places in the text. 

Particular indebtedness is herewith expressed to Professor A. Reed 
Morrill of Brigham Young University who began the project as co- 
author, but who discontinued it in favor of an educational assignment 
at the University of Teheran. Special appreciation is also expressed to 
Professor James M. Lipham of the University of Wisconsin for his 
excellent suggestions on improving the manuscript. The stimulating 
assistance of Professor John Guy Fowlkes is also gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

PE. B. 


January, 1962 


PART I 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Without discounting the essential value of the classroom teacher 
or the superintendent of schools, it may be suggested that, in helping 
young people move toward the full realization of their potentialities, 
no single person is in a more strategic position than the high-school 
principal. What power for creativity and self-realization rests in him! 
The total well-being of millions of youth can be favorably affected. 
Unfortunately, the opposite is possible also—boys and girls may 
suffer by the principal's inadequacies. Because the scope of his in- 
fluence is so great, the principal is the center of many divergent 
forces... 


—American Association of School Administrators, The High School in 
a Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 297. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE PRINCIPALSHIP: COMES OF AGE 


The secondary school principalship, although the first admin- 
istrative position to emerge in the school organization, has only re- 
cently come of age. Once considered to be important largely because 
it was the major vantage point for advancing to the superintendency, 
it is now a position of high status in its own right. The importance of 
the position to the education of youth can not easily be overestimated. 
The principal must therefore be well qualified for the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities and challenges which are inherent in his office. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Organized secondary education in America is now about three and 
a quarter centuries old, having been in existence for 140 years before 
the Revolution. Schools of this general classification have operated 
continuously in one form or another since the early seventeenth- 
century settlements on our Eastern coast. Although their develop- 
ment was slow and their enrollment extremely limited for over 250 
years, secondary educational institutions have enjoyed phenomenal 
growth in the last 75 years. This is demonstrated by the fact that we 
now have about nine out of ten of all our 14- to 17-year-olds in 
school. Such an epochal event resulted from the efforts of many 
Americans to improve these schools from their condition of pristine 
ineffectiveness to their present state of recognized efficiency and wide 
popular acceptance. 


The Latin Grammar School 


Secondary education began inauspiciously in Boston in 1635 
with the establishment of the Latin grammar school. Its chief ob- 
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jective was preparing boys for college or service to the church. 
Modeled after schools of the same name in England, these schools 
were usually locally sponsored and were organized to emphasize 
the study of Latin, Greek, and English grammar. They were financed 
for the most part by students’ fees. They were strongly religious in 
nature and usually small in size. Although this early and ineffective 
kind of secondary school lasted for more than a century, it never 
became popular because of its restrictive objectives and low student- 
drawing power. Since these schools usually employed only one or 
two teachers, there was little or no need for a school administrator. 
Consequently, no school principals of important stature appeared 
in this era. 


The Academy 

The first academy was founded in Philadelphia in 1751. It was 
organized in protest to the narrowness of the Latin grammar school 
curriculum. It was strictly an American institution whose chief advo- 
cate was the versatile Benjamin Franklin. It emphasized practical 
courses for boys who were interested in the various occupations of 
that day. These schools, because of their more functional curriculums, 
became relatively popular and increased in number rather rapidly. 
They were largely private institutions, but some were sponsored by 
religious groups. Some of the later academies even provided for the 
partial education of girls. Our normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
many liberal arts colleges for the preparation of teachers had their 
origin in the academies. 

Since school administration was in its infancy, the academy 
offered little challenge and opportunity to educators in this field. 
The academy period of well over a century saw few administrators 
exert great educational leadership, even in terms of the philosophy 
of school administration of that day. Small school-attendance areas, 
poorly prepared teachers, limited responsibilities and curtailed activi- 
ties of a supervisory or curricular nature, and other similar deficiencies 
and limitations combined to confine local administrative positions to 
subprofessional stature during the full period of academy predomi- 
nance. 


The First Public High School 


The public high school movement began with the opening of 
the English Classical School in Boston in 1821. This first public 
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secondary school was characterized by new emphasis on the study 
of English, emphasis on vocational education, decreased importance 
upon the classics, and greater articulation with the elementary 
schools. 

The public high school movement grew slowly at first; its real 
development started as late as 1890. Leading the way for its eventual 
and rapid growth were the Massachusetts Law of 1827, requiring 
communities of over a certain size tô provide the equivalent of high 
school instruction, the Kalamazoo Case of 1874, which legalized the 
levying and collecting of taxes for education beyond the elementary 
school, and the compulsory attendance laws of all the states, begin- 
ning with Massachusetts in 1852 and ending with Mississippi in 
1918. 


Popularization of Secondary Education 

Secondary education developed rapidly after 1890. Enrollment 
virtually doubled in every decade until 1930. Many reasons can be 
given for such rapid growth. Chief among these are: the changing 
of the country from one of rural and agricultural emphasis to one 
of industrialized and urbanized communities and interests, the re- 
moval of youth from the labor market, and the greater importance 
attached to the need for education to prepare students for vocations. 

Other less well-known but important events helped to increase 
the popularity of secondary school education. Some of these came as 
the result of studies and special efforts made by professional educators 
to increase the enrollment and attendance at high schools. Note- 
worthy efforts were made by the Committee of Ten (1892), which 
concluded that the high school was not and should not be a college- 
preparatory institution only, the Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements (1899), which determined some of the units that should 
be required for entrance to college, and the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education (1918), which formulated the 
now famous Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 

The “surge to education as the essence of the search for free- 
dom” in the period from 1870 to 1960 was described by R. Freeman 
Butts as follows: 


The march to the schools came faster, the lines stretched longer, and the 
students grew older as the second century of the Republic moved from the 
1870's to the 1960's. By 1900 the great majority of children aged six to thir- 
teen were in elementary schools; by 1960 over ninety-nine per cent were in 
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attendance. Universal elementary schooling for all children had been won. 

More remarkable, however, was the march to the secondary schools. By 
1900 about ten per cent of children aged fourteen to seventeen were actually 
in school; in 1930 more than fifty per cent attended; and by 1960 nearly 
ninety per cent were attending. This comes close to universal secondary edu- 
cation, something not dreamed of by the republican leaders of the first century 
of nationhood.t 
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Fic. 1. Secondary School Enrollment in the United States, 1900- 
1965. (Educational Policies Commission, Manpower and Education, 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1956, p. 65.) 


Organizational Pattern 


The schools in this country were first organized on an 8-year 
elementary and 4-year high school basis. The beginning of the 
twentieth century saw the advent of the junior high school, which 
further popularized secondary school education. This was the be- 
ginning of a breakaway from the traditional 8-4 plan and the popu- 
larization of the 6-3-3 and other plans of school organization. At 


1R. Freeman Butts, “Search for Freedom,” NEA Journal (March, 1960), p. 42. 
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about the same time the public school program was extended upward 
with the introduction of the junior college. Its inclusion in the 
public school system of some states resulted in the 6-4-4 and other 
plans of organization which considered grades 13 and 14 as part of 
the regular public school program. In other states, however, junior 
colleges began and have remained as a part of higher education. 


Studies of the Secondary School 

Other important developments in secondary education included 
the first national study of secondary schools in 1929 by the United 
States Office of Education. The Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association (1933-1941) found that graduates of high 
schools which constructed their own curriculums in terms of student 
needs were just as successful in college as those who attended tradi- 
tionally college-preparatory high schools. Other influential studies 
included the report of the Educational Policies Commission (1944), 
Education for All American Youth, and the report of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the Educational 
Policies Commission, Planning for American Youth (1944). 

Another more recent report which promises to have a strong in- 
fluence on the future of the American high school was that of James 
B. Conant (1958) reporting on his on-the-scene observations of the 
strengths and weaknesses of secondary education. Among other 
things, he recommended that: (1) half the time of all high school 
pupils should be devoted to academic subjects; (2) ability grouping 
should be utilized in certain kinds of classes; (3) more emphasis 
should be placed upon foreign language study; (4) schools should 
sponsor individualized pupil programs with more academic challenge 
for gifted students; (5) there should be more stress upon guidance 
and counseling of students; and (6) larger and more defensible high 
school attendance areas should be organized and operated. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


The development of the public high school for the education 
of all children is certainly one of our country’s great contributions 
to the field of education. It was accompanied by another development 
of singular importance, that of the principalship. Coming upon the 
American educational scene as a position of practical necessity but 
of little importance, it is now one of high prestige and one which 
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calls for the best performance of well-qualified educational leaders. 
The remarkable progress of the principalship in the attainment of 
stature came side by side with the phenomenal development of the 
secondary school itself. However, it did not come spectacularly; it 
came with the extended effort on the part of many educators who 
nurtured and defended it. 


Five Stages of Growth : 
Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon divided the period of the de- 
velopment of the principalship into five stages. 


The principalship has had an interesting development. Its evolution may 
be divided into five stages. First, the principal of the one-room secondary 
school had influence mainly with the pupils in his own classes. Second, 
when two or more teachers were required in the school, one was designated 
as head teacher or principal. His chief duty, aside from teaching a full 
schedule of classes, was that of maintaining discipline. Third, as the school 
continued to grow, several teachers were employed, and the responsibilities 
and influence of the principal expanded. His leadership broadened, and he 
began to exert a more vital influence over the pupils of the school, the 
program offered, and relationships in the community. Fourth, the point was 
finally reached, as the school continued to grow, where the principal was 
increasingly freed from teaching duties. He was now in a better position to 
devote his attention to the school as a whole. Such matters as supervision, 
discipline, organization, public relations, and personnel work were given 
more attention. Fifth, as the school enrollment increased still further and 
many high schools became large and complex organizations, vice-principals, 
deans, heads of departments, and clerical help became part of the school 
organization. The ptincipal became more and more a professional leader as 
details of administration and problems of students were centered in these 
various administrative assistants. His function became that of coordinating 
the efforts of all individuals under him, integrating the school as a whole, 
keeping in touch with outside agencies, and devoting attention to profes- 
sional improvements and progressive programs.2 


The First School Principals 


As already noted, the secondary school principalship was the 
first of the administrative positions to emerge from our early schools. 
It did not come into being full blown as an administrative position; 
it began, rather, as one of the humblest and most unimportant of all 
educational posts. According to Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon, “In 

2J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis Bacon, The Administration of 


the Modern Secondary School, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953, pp. 
78-79. 
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addition to teaching and administering his school, he (the master 
or principal of the early colonial secondary schools) often served 
as town clerk, church chorister, official visitor of the sick, bell ringer 
of the church, grave digger, court messenger, and performed other 
occupational duties.’’* 

The earlier schools in America recognized no need for school 
principals. The teacher often taught all the grades, disciplined the 
school bullies, reported attendance ‘and grades to the school board, 
and in his “leisure” time doubled as the school custodian. School 
administration, such as it was, was performed by a lay-citizen board 
of trustees acting with an elected and usually poorly trained county 
superintendent whose main concern too often was being re-elected. 
Active administration of a limited kind was exercised by the board 
of education, which hired and fired teachers, repaired the buildings 
or saw that it was done, purchased the supplies, opened and closed 
the school term, set and administered the budget, and evaluated the 
services of the teachers to determine whether or not to re-employ 
them for another contract period. 

As the size of school attendance areas began to increase and 
more than one teacher was needed in a school, it became necessary 
for the board to choose one as “headmaster” or “head teacher.” The 
person selected was expected to act for the board in a semiadministra- 
tive capacity. Authority inherent in such a position gradually in- 
creased as did the responsibility of the position. Usually the head 
teacher was the teacher of the highest grade or grades in the school. 
Seldom was he or she adequately trained for the position. The ad- 
ministrative duties of the position were minimal in nature and served 
mainly to relieve the board members of a few of the on-the-job de- 
tails of school operation. 

As secondary schools continued to increase in size, and as the 
number and kinds of responsibilities increased, the administrative 
head of the school became known as the “principal teacher.” He was 
usually handicapped in the performance of many of the necessary 
duties of his office because of his full-time teaching assignment, as 
well as his limited knowledge of his role expectation in this assign- 
ment. He was, of course, responsible for his building and was often 
known as the “building principal.” He was responsible for records, 
discipline, attendance, and instructional problems in his school. 


3 Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, The Effective 
School Principal, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 567. 
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Later, as lay citizen boards of education reluctantly retreated from 
actual administrative duties, the principal became the representative 
of that board. His duties, still largely clerical, gradually emerged 
as more administrative and professional in nature. 

Gradually, many school districts were reorganized and formed 
into larger administrative units with more than one attendance area. 
Since the board of education and the superintendent presided over 
school district units, the school ‘principalship evolved as an office 
representing the superintendent and the board in an individual 
school. Some of the principals were “teaching principals” with lim- 
ited administrative duties in addition to their teaching load; others 
were administrators in fact as well as in name. 


Supervising Principals 

As the need for real administrative and supervisory services de- 
veloped, the principals in the larger attendance areas were gradually 
relieved of their teaching duties and became administrators in fact. 
However, not all secondary school administrators have become super- 
visory principals, particularly in the smaller attendance areas. Un- 
doubtedly, many of these units will always need to combine the 
principal’s administrative assignment with that of teaching or other 
duties. Money, size of the attendance area, and professional leadership 
on the part of the school superintendent and principals form the key 
to the solution to this difficult problem. But schools, by and large, are 
moving into the newer pattern. Increased responsibilities of the 
secondary school and increasingly large attendance areas are doing 
much to require the employment of a full-time and professionally 
trained person to administer the educational program in every 
secondary school. 

Because of their larger size and generally higher standards, the 
city schools of this country have contributed more to the professional 
development of the principalship than any others. From the early 
part of the nineteenth century the city principalship developed from 
its low prestige and clerical and disciplinary nature to a position of 
high trust and responsibility. By 1850, teaching principals were being 
relieved of some of their teaching duties and periods for their offi- 
cial inspection of classes had been established. New and increased 
duties were added periodically—they included responsibility for 
organization and management of the school curriculum within its 
legal framework, pupil control, supervision of teaching, control of 
the school plant, and the recommendation power for re-employment 
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or discharge of teachers and staff members. These, in addition to 
other similar responsibilities, soon overtook the city-school principal. 

Today, the principal is usually held accountable not only for 
managing his school, but also for the instructional program it offers. 
Responsible for the improvement and enrichment of the curriculum, 
he must have released time during the school day to perform his 
function effectively. He must be, in effect if not in title, a “super- 
vising” and not a “teaching” principal, if he expects to achieve maxi- 
mum success in his office. 


Administrative Assistants 

As additional duties and more challenging problems were made 
a part of his office, the principal began to seek both clerical and pro- 
fessional assistance to help him with the minutiae of his office. Clerical 
assistants, secretaries, and receptionists were added to his staff to 
take care of much of the routine so necessary in such an office. Ad- 
ministrative assistants—assistant principals, vice-principals, and su- 
pervisors were appointed to help the principal with his professional 
duties. As problems increased, and as the complexity of the educa- 
tional picture likewise increased, it became necessary to add to this 
professional staff. The principal was rapidly becoming an adviser-in- 
fact to the superintendent and in some instances gradually assumed 
responsibility for many of his assignments. 


THE PRINCIPAL: AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER 


Even though the principal found his niche in the line-and-staff 
structure of the school system, his official role as a representative 
of the superintendent and the board of education has changed. Tradi- 
tionally, the principal became the legally responsible representative 
of the superintendent under obligation to put into operation the 
policies, edicts, and mandates which drifted down from the super- 
structure above—from the superintendent and the board of education. 
Since he received his appointment from them, his first duty and 
his first loyalty was to them. But, paradoxically, he also represented 
the teachers, for he was, in a sense, still the head teacher. 


Role Conflict 

The role of the principal continues to change. That change is 
bringing to the office more responsibility for educational leadership 
and more challenge for administrative efficiency. From an enforcer 
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of board and superintendent policies the principalship is emerging 
into the challenging role of an educational leader. “The trend in pro- 
gressive school systems is to assign primary responsibility for the 
educational program in a school center to the principal and his staff. 
The principal and the staff are expected to develop and administer 
the educational program at the school center within the broad frame- 
work of policy established by the people through the legislature and 
their board of education. This is a major responsibility and it requires 
leadership of the highest order.’”* 

Recent research’ in the field of educational administration shows 
some variation and confusion concerning the role expectation which 
individuals and groups have of the school administrator. Dwight 
Kirk’s doctoral study, sponsored by the Southwestern Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, illustrates this point in the 
following: “Apparently, a director of instruction is added to the 
administrative team to be a specialist for curriculum development. 
Yet, his duties and responsibilities vary widely from school system 
to school system, and his position is frequently quite nebulous. That 
his position is important almost all agree. Upon the nature of his 
position, however, little consensus has been reached.” 8 

Campbell reviewed a number of studies which indicated that 
administrators are faced with many conflicting demands and ex- 
pectations. Some of these conflicts are indicated here: 


In the community and in the school as an organization it is clear that 
expectations of administrators vary greatly. ...In his study of school 
board-community relationships, Corbally found significant differences in re- 
ports of citizens, board members, and superintendents, 

The conflict within the school organization is not as completely docu- 
mented. However, in a noteworthy study of 77 school leaders and 1065 
teachers, Seeman identified four dimensions of ambivalence in leadership. 
He called these the status dimension, the authority dimension, the institutional 
dimension, and the means-end dimension. He found three types of role con- 
flict in which these dimensions were manifested. One of these was the con- 
flict within a criterion group, in this case the teachers, For instance, teachers 
were almost evenly divided on the question of whether or not a superintendent 
should invite teachers to his home for social occasions, 


: G Edgar L. Morphet, Roe L. Johns, and Theodore L. Reller, Educational Ad- 
ministration—Concepts, Practices, and Issues, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959, p. 283. 3 

5 Fora teview of research studies see Roald F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg, 
(Gay, A eens Behavior in Education, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
id., pP. 127. 
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While studies of conflicting expectations of administrators within boards 
of education and within the profession itself do not appear to have been 
made, experience strongly supports such differences. . . . 

Among the Various Groups. Several studies suggest that various refer- 
ence groups have quite different expectations of school administrators, . . . 

In a study of 50 school superintendents, school staff members and board 
members were found by Halpin to agree with their respective groups in 
describing the leadership behavior of superintendents, but the two groups 
did not agree with each other.7 


. 


Even though the research in many areas of concern in educa- 
tional administration is limited, fragmentary, and inconclusive, there 
is sufficient evidence of wide differences among individuals and 
groups who would alert the administrator to the magnitude of the 
problem of his role expectation. This is of particular concern to him 
as he compares his own role expectation of himself with that of what 
is expected of him by many other groups, including teachers and 
parents. 


Importance of the Principalship 

As a position of educational leadership, the principalship re- 
quires character traits and qualifications of exceptional quality. The 
principal’s function as the manager of an institution has given way 
to the more difficult role of community leader in education, with 
all that the term implies. He is in a unique, but nonetheless difficult 
leadership position, for he is the most closely identified educator 
with the pressures and influences of the educational scene. Unlike 
the superintendent, the supervisor, or the board of education, the 
principal is an integral part of the dynamic process of education 
where the forces of administration meet the problems and ideas 
of teachers, pupils, parents, and community organizations. He oper- 
ates in a framework where face-to-face relationships are the typical 
practice and where he has to prove himself and vindicate his ideas 
as an educator. He cannot assume a position of indecision, procrastina- 
tion, or lack of action. The principal, to a greater extent than any 
other administrator, must assume responsibility in an active program 
under the careful and sometimes critical scrutiny of teachers, pupils, 
and lay citizens. The success or failure of the school program in the 
individual school depends largely upon him. 

The importance of the position of the secondary school principal 
was stressed by Faunce in the following provocative statements: 


T Ibid., pp. 259-260. 
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As titular head of this basic social institution, the secondary school prin- 
cipal is our most important public administrator. Without his leadership 
and help, no significant improvement can occur in the school. No matter how 
farsighted or statesmanlike are the superintendent and his staff, nothing 
good can happen without the active leadership of the building administrator. 
He will (1) actively lead in efforts at program change, or (2) effectively 
block such efforts, or (3) have to be by-passed by an energetic superintendent 
or director of secondary education, who thus in reality becomes the prin- 
cipal. No matter how creative the faculty, no matter how helpful the com- 
munity, little progress can be expected if the principal blocks the way to 
program change. The administrator sets the tone of a building. His example 
can set up the contagion of democratic relationships throughout the build- 
ing, or it can establish the patterns of authoritarianism among all groups in 
the building. He sets the tone of student morale as well as that of the faculty.8 


CHANGES IN THE MANAGEMENT ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


The management role of the principal developed first. At first 
largely clerical and managerial in nature, the principalship developed 
with major emphasis upon the business aspects of operating the 
school. Unfortunately, some school principals often thought of this 
as their major, if not sole, responsibility. Some devoted the greater 
portion of their time to this necessary, but certainly supplementary, 
part of the school program. Too often, principals sat complacently 
at big desks and conscientiously carried on the clerical aspects of 
their office while weightier problems in the improvement of instruc- 
tion, revision of the curriculum, or school-community relations were 
ignored. This was not always the fault of the school principal, for 
often he was judged by his employers on the basis of his managerial 
performance alone. Boards of education were reluctant or unwilling 
to employ others who could do the clerical work. This condition 
existed partly because of the board's desire to protect an inflexible 
budget and also because their experience seemed to indicate that 
the principal was employed to discharge all the duties of his office, 
clerical and otherwise. For a long time there were few who saw the 
major function of the principal to be that of improving instruction. 
They likewise failed to realize that the employment of clerical and 
secretarial assistants to the principal would be an economically and 
educationally beneficial measure rather than an expensive and 
questionable luxury. 


8 Roland C. Faunce, Secondary School Administration, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955, pp. 11-12. 
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Some boards of education, as well as other lay citizens, have not 
even yet seen the role of the principalship in its true and proper 
perspective. Unfortunately too, there are also some principals who, 
in spite of proper organizational arrangements and provisions for 
time expenditure, have not yet conceived their major responsibility 
to be that of educational leader in their school in the broadest sense 
of the term. Expert supervision, improvement of teaching, curriculum 
revision, and other important functions continue to be subordinate 
to the managerial and clerical role of some principals who have 
not yet accepted the full challenge of their office. 

Hughes cited the reasons why school principals often have 
given undue emphasis to the managerial aspects of school administra- 
tion with correspondingly less attention to the professional: 


As a rule, mechanical efficiency which is the result of giving careful 
attention to details adds to the enjoyment of managing a scheol and of teach- 
ing in a school. But it would be short-sightedness to seek mechanical effi- 
ciency directly just because it is more obvious and brings immediate public 
approval if, by so doing the more subtle, so-called professional activities are 
relatively neglected. If the principal is to be reproved at all he should be 
reproved not for meticulously caring for details but for neglecting something 
else. Why, then, do principals tend to give so much emphasis to the so-called 
managerial duties that they neglect their professional duties? The answer is 
found in the fact that as the superstructure is organized it operates to en- 
courage the principal to care for managerial duties but discourages him from 
giving as strong an emphasis to his so-called professional duties.® 


CHANGES IN THE SUPERVISORY ROLE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


Over a period of time two changes in emphasis in the generally 
recognized responsibilities of secondary school principals gradually 
increased the need for the improvement of instruction. The first of 
these was a continually increasing need to assist teachers in the im- 
provement of their classroom procedures. Improvement in teacher- 
preparation programs did not always keep pace with the increased 
difficulty of teaching in schools which became more complex as so- 
ciety and its institutions became more involved and complicated. This 
need of inservice training programs for teachers eventually led to 
the release of the principal from many of his teaching duties for the 


9 James Monroe Hughes, Human Relations in Educational Organiztion, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, p. 101. 
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important assignment of supervision of the instructional program. 
The second change was the gradual withdrawal of the superintendent 
from direct, individual-school responsibility. This was due to the 
increased number, and the increased magnitude, of administrative 
tasks which moved into his office as it became professionalized and 
as the board of education gradually abdicated many of its previously 
considered vested interests in school administration. 


Supervisory Problems 

The changes in emphasis in the function of the principal have 
helped to raise the qualifications necessary for successful operation 
of his office. Those who are not qualified or who do not like the in- 
structional leadership assignment find themselves in difficulty in 
today’s modern secondary school. The problems of curriculum re- 
vision, testing, evaluation, and setting up of effective programs for 
exceptional children at both ends of the scale of ability, in addition 
to others, now present the principal with his most important chal- 
lenge. No longer can he confine his activities to the general manage- 
ment of his school and rationalize that the press of teaching duties 
keeps him from performing his most important function. This is 
the challenge which has done much to change the routine and 
clerical job assignments of school principals into professional re- 
sponsibilities of the highest order. Hence, it is literally true that 
few, if any, educational positions bear greater or more direct re- 
sponsibility for the education of youth than does the modern high 
school principal. 

It is sometimes difficult for the beginning principal to bring 
himself to “invade” the area of instructional improvement. For too 
long some teachers have considered their classrooms and instructional 
programs as their private area. The fault for this misconception of 
the functions of the administrator and the teacher does not lie 
wholly at the door of either. It has come as the result of a spirit 
of defensiveness and misunderstanding on the part of each. Progress 
in improving this relationship will come when principals discontinue 
arbitrary decision-making and establish and encourage a spirit of 
true partnership with teachers in the improvement of the over-all 
school program. Many principals have already made much progress 
in this direction. Teachers also must learn to understand the role 
of the principal in instructional improvement and cooperate with 
him to bring maximum success to the educational program. 
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CHANGING CONCEPT OF LINE AND STAFF 
ORGANIZATION 


The administrative practice of the principal, in the larger school 
units particularly, is emerging into a new pattern. The essence of the 
new practice is more freedom for the principal and his staff in the 
matter of decision-making and implementation of the educational 
program. Some of the characteristics of this new freedom were 
listed by Morphet, Johns, and Reller: 


1. Board actions with respect to the educational program are expressed 
in terms of broad policies and objectives rather than in terms of detailed 
specific regulations. 

2. The principal and his staff are expected to take the primary responsibility 
for the development of the educational program at the school center. 

3. The principal recommends to the superintendent for appointment all per- 
sonnel, both instructional and noninstructional, employed at the school he 
administers. 

4. Representatives from the principals, teachers, the central staff, and others 
advise with the superintendent concerning any regulations of system-wide 
application before he presents such regulations to the board for adoption. 

5. The budget is based on an educational plan, but that plan is not developed 
exclusively by the superintendent and his central staff. The over-all educa- 
tional plan is based on an analysis of the educational needs at each in- 
dividual school center. Therefore, the principal and his staff at each school 
are given important responsibilities for participating in developing the 
educational plan upon which the budget is based. The principal and his 
staff are expected to work closely with the citizens of their school com- 
munity in developing the educational plan.10 


In the above-described pattern, the line-and-staff arrangement 
takes on new meaning. Traditionally, line officers were those endowed 
with administrative authority and responsibility—those in charge of 
and held accountable for decision-making. The staff members were 
those with technical skills who acted in an advisory capacity without 
authority for decision-making—including the supervisors, the guid- 
ance workers, the curriculum specialists, and others of similar re- 
sponsibility. The chief objection to the line-and-staff organization is 
that traditionally it has been too authoritarian and inflexible in its 
operation. Too often it has served to discourage cooperative group 
activity. 

The line-and-staff organization has had its objectionable effect 


10 Morphet, Johns, and Reller, op. cit., pp. 280-281. 
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mitigated with a series of developments concentrated in some aspect 
or degree of group action—such as utilization of the “group proc- 
ess,” school-community partnership in decision-making, and the 
operation of some of the newer theories of school administration. In 
the latter instance, although the concept of line-and-staff remains, 
it is employed largely to implement and to give administrative au- 
thority to group-determined policies and programs. 

Administrative theory recognizes line-and-staff authority as 
essential, but makes its total effect more meaningful by adopting 
the policy of decision-rendering as near the incident requiring it as 
possible. It recognizes line-and-staff as something which cannot and 
should not be eliminated. The newer theories work with the arrange- 
ment of authority on a participating basis to give greater power for 
planning and for making decisions on a delegated-responsibility basis. 
This was well described by Pittenger: “School administration today, 
compared with the past, is moving toward less authoritarian types 
of organization and more cooperative procedures. . . . Whether or 
not traditional school administration should be liberalized seems no 
longer to be an issue. The issues, today, are how far the process 
should be carried and what forms it should take,” 11 


THE PRINCIPAL’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


To operate successfully in the task areas, the secondary school admin- 
istrator must have a flair for dealing with the specifics that abound in them 
day by day. One need but turn to a few of the research studies done on this 
question to see their multifarious character, They illustrate dramatically 
how the successful administrator must bring into play an adept facility with 
the administrative processes, particularly decision-making, coordinating, and 
appraising. Without these skills, secondary school administrators either 
flounder in the swamp of countless problems, unable to pull away from them, 
or they become addicted to what has been called the “administrator’s malady,” 
an inordinate fondness for the minutiae. Either can cause the administrator 
to operate far short of the leadership performance required.12 


The Administrative Tasks 


The principal faces many tasks in his position as an adminis- 

trator. Some are of a perfunctory nature; others hold major im- 

. 11 Benjamin F. Pittenger, Public School Administration, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951, p. 56. 


._ 12 John E. Corbally, Jr, T. J. Jensen, and W. Frederick Staub, Educational Ad- 
ministration: The Secondary School, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1961, p. 61. 
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portance for the educational program. It is not always easy for 
the principal to relegate the administrative tasks to their appropriate 
niche, as illustrated in this description: 


The principal is faced daily with the tasks of administration. Only rarely 
is he asked in his daily work to explain his concept of leadership, to explain 
the purposes of and necessity for leadership, or to describe the administrative 
process he uses as he attacks the administrative tasks, Because of this, the 
principal sometimes confuses the frequency of occurrence of something with 
the measurement of its importance. Because he is often faced with the neces- 
sity of planning faculty meetings, for example, the principal, in many cases, 
feels that it is more important that someone tell him exactly how to plan such 
a meeting than it is that someone discuss with him the concepts that underlie 
his role as he plans faculty meetings. It is our contention that the latter kind 
of explanation should, in the long run, lead to better faculty meetings than 
will the former.18 


One of the points of emphasis of the studies conducted by the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (CPEA) was 
to determine the tasks of the administrator. Several informative 
and beneficial definitions were developed by the Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration in its efforts 
to determine a Competency Pattern. They defined these eight Criti- 
cal Task Areas for the Administrator: 


. Instruction and Curriculum Development 
. Pupil Personnel 

. Community School Leadership 

. Staff Personnel 

. School Plant 

. School Transportation 

- Organization and Structure 

. School Finance and Business Management 


OPNAVABAWN HE 


Each of these Critical Task Areas was divided into objective sub- 
divisions to provide discreteness to each definition. 

The research in the field shows many other statments of the 
administrator's tasks.° Most of them contribute valuable information 
for the improvement of administrator-preparation programs. 

A very comprehensive outline of the general duties of secondary 

18 Ibid., p. 57. 

14 See other references in the text to the CPEA studies. 

15 Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, Better 
Teaching in School Administration, Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College for 


Teachers, 1955. 
16 See Campbell and Gregg, op. cit., chap. 6. 
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school principals was prepared by school personnel of Shoreline, 
Washington. Because of its inclusiveness, it is quoted in its entirety 


here: 


A. General Administrative Responsibilities 


1, 
2. 


11, 


To have general supervision of all areas in the school. 
To make final decisions regarding matters of school policy and prac- 
tice. 


- To make or confirm all teaching and activity assignments. 
. To interpret policies set up by the school board to building personnel 


and to students. 


« To serve on district committees as requested by the superintendent. 
. To represent the high school level in district, county, state athletic 


associations and in principals associations, 


. To serve on state and local professional committees, 
. To develop a working philosophy for the high school. 
. To exercise leadership in developing and evaluating the curriculum 


program of the school. 


. To establish and promote a research program to assist in evaluation of 


the entire school program. 
To keep the school board informed, through the superintendent's 
office, of the total school program, including co-curricular activities. 


B. Responsibilities in Relation to Personnel 


1, 
2 
3. 


To participate in selection and retention of all staff personnel. 

To assign, supervise, and evaluate building personnel, 

To encourage all staff members to participate in the administration of 
the educational program. 


. To practice guidance and leadership of staff in matters of morale. 
- To assume leadership of the principal's cabinet. 
. To plan, lead faculty meetings. 


To act as a liaison person between building personnel and the district. 


. To orient new staff members, substitute teachers, and cadets. 

. To promote professional growth of teachers, 

. To maintain a file of pertinent factual records of personnel. 

. To visit classrooms frequently for classroom observation. 

- To establish a professional library. 

. To report to the superintendent, professional progress of staff mem- 


bers and to evaluate their work. 


C. Responsibilities in Relation to Students 


E 
. To supervise student registration, 

. To certify students for graduation. 

. To assume general tesponsibility for the graduation program. 

. To provide for adequate reports to parents on progress of the students. 


x 


To assume responsibility for welfare of students. 


To assume responsibility for conferences and decisions in relation to 


Probations and suspensions of students in regard to their academic 
standards, 


- To establish adequate communications with students. 
. To conduct case conferences, 
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D. Building Administration 
1. To prepare the schedule of classes. 3 Ps TENSY 
2. To coordinate plans for building alterations and Aea NO.2. See 
3. To coordinate activities of departments, areas, and groups to promote 4 
efficiency and harmony. 
E. Responsibilities in Regard to Public Relations 
1. To guide and lead building personnel in public relations activities. 
2. To publicize and interpret school policy and practice. 
3, To serve as liaison between visitors to the building and school personnel. 
4, To pass on the accuracy and effect of releases to the press.17 


It is evident from the above list of duties and responsibilities 
that the secondary school principal must be an educational leader 
in fact as well as in name. Since he cannot assume direct and active 
supervision of all of the school’s activities, his leadership effectiveness 
is determined in large measure by how well he can delegate some 
of these responsibilities to his faculty and staff members. 

Generalized, the duties of the principalship usually include or- 
ganization and administration of the whole school program, super- 
vision of instruction, and supervision of extraclass activities. The 
first is an area involving some business and clerical duties, many of 
which can often be delegated to others—teachers, administrative 
assistants, or members of the clerical staff. Supervision of student 
activities is a joint responsibility of administrators and teachers. 
The principal can usually delegate major responsibilities for this 
phase of the program to qualified faculty members or to an assistant 
principal. The most important duties of the principalship—which 
involve supervision of instruction and curriculum development— 
should ordinarily be assumed by the principal himself. Although he 
can utilize professional assistance, he should not avoid professional 
responsibility for this major duty of his office. He cannot escape 
his obligation to work with teachers, with people in the community, 
and with the superintendent of schools in the improvement of the 
educational program of the school. 


Other Positions Held 

The position of high school principal is often interlocked with 
other positions of trust and responsibility. The principal who has 
one or more of the following additional assignments in his school 
is not at all uncommon: superintendent of schools, teacher, clerk of 


the board of education, bus driver, assistant tte A prin- Pa 


tof the + 
L 
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17 Shoreline, Washington, schools, “What Are the Responsibili 
cipal?” School Management (September, 1960), p. 37- 
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cipal who finds himself in this kind of position will, of course, have 
to decide which of the many responsibilities he will emphasize and 
which he will minimize. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A PERSON 


Principals have been known to fail in spite of their exercise of 
a reasonable degree of educational leadership. Other factors are 
sometimes important in determining the degree of success ot failure 
of the administrator. Many of these can be grouped together as per- 
sonality characteristics—how he greets his staff, how well he under- 
stands himself, how he reacts to success and to failure, and how he 
acts outside the school office. He, just as the teacher, plays at least 
three of the roles which some have applied to teachers:18 (1) he is 
a member of the school community and as such must have the per- 
sonality characteristics to get along with students as well as with 
teachers; (2) he acts as a liaison between the school and community; 
and (3) he is a member of a profession. For success in all of these 
roles the principal must be a person with patience, tact, tolerance, 
and a high degree of dedication to his profession. He must be a 
highly pleasant and agreeable individual who has a knowledge of 
and an orientation in gtoup dynamics and public relations. 


Personal Characteristics 


School administrators, who exercise many common kinds of be- 
havior, also exhibit many differences, Because of differing personal 
traits and qualities, they react differently under the variable condi- 
tions of their administration, 

Research that has produced evidence concerning variations in 
the school administrator's personal characteristics related to profes- 


sional behavior is understandably limited. There are a number of 
reasons for this: 


1. It is an exceedingly difficult task to identify and measure the 
quantity or the quality of many personal characteristics of indi- 
viduals, 

2. Some personal qualities either supplement or oppose each other. 


Behavioral patterns may result from combinations of such variable 
qualities, rather than from a specific one. 


18 Lucien B. Kinney, Measure of a Good Teacher, Stanford, Calif.: California 
Teachers Association, 1952, pp. 9-10. 
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3. Little attention has been given to the study of educational adminis- 
tration as compared with general administration or leadership, 
until recently. 

4. Research techniques have not always been satisfactory for diffi- 
cult studies of this kind. Some research studies were only explora- 
tory in nature; others were based upon indefensible assumptions 
and faulty definitions. 


In spite of the recognized limitations, research in the area of 
“leadership” has made much progress recently and provided many 
benefits to the field of educational administration. According to 
Pierce and Merrill, “The fact that most of these studies are removed 
at least one step from educational administration does not necessarily 
mean that they are of no value in the study of administrator behavior 
in education. Much of the research that is available indicates that 
there is considerable similarity in leadership traits and performance 
irrespective of the leadership function or situation among status 
leaders, although caution should be observed in accepting this state- 
ment as applying to all types of leadership. Thus, applications of such 
findings to educational administrator behavior should have some 
validity. "9 

The same authors summarize the research on traits and attributes 
which influence leader behavior as follows: 


Traits and attributes which may be considered as bearing positive rela- 
tionships to leader behavior of a significant character are popularity, original- 
ity, adaptability, judgment, ambition, persistence, emotional stability, social 
and economic status, and communicative skills. The highest correlations with 
leader behavior were found to be popularity, originality, and judgment. 

Traits that are considered to be of some significance, but not on the 
basis of statistical treatment, are insight, initiative, and cooperation. 

Traits and attributes that may be considered to be positively related to 
leader behavior, but with low statistical correlation, are disposition, responsi- 
bility, integrity, self-confidence, social activity and mobility, social skills, physi- 
cal characteristics, and fluency of speech. 

Conflicting findings were reported with respect to the relationship of 
leader behavior to dominance and extroversion-introversion. 

Most of the traits and attributes which are significantly related to leader 
behavior appear to be those which are associated with the personality of the 
leader as opposed to position. They seem to be more closely allied to the 
interaction of persons in social situations than with status. The burden of the 
evidence seems to suggest that there are a number of characteristics which 
seem to be required for leaders in most situations. There is evidence also that 
these traits will vary in quantity and quality with the individual and with 


19 Campbell! and Gregg, op. cit., p. 322. 
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the leadership situation. The Possession of these traits does not guarantee 
successful leadership by the possessor nor are they found universally in all 
leaders. It is inconceivable, however, that a person could be a successful leader 
without the possession of at least several of these traits in some combination,20 


Influence on Others 


It is important that the principal remember that his values tend 
to influence the values of many people in the school and in the com- 
munity. His status position generally puts him on a mythical pedestal 
to be watched and imitated by others. He, like teachers, is often ex- 
pected to live above the commonplace and to be worthy of adulation 
and respect. Although a few succeed reasonably well without having 
adequacy in all these areas, a Principal will have greater chance for 
‘success if he is kind, considerate of the rights and feelings of others, 
pleasant in his dealings with people, and friendly with students, 
teachers, and citizens in the community. Because of his close contact 
and association with young people, his personality and conduct may 
influence more students than could be influenced by any other person 
in the community. This was fecognized by the American Association 
“of School Administrators in the following excerpts: 


The principal’s values and goals tend to be assimilated by his colleagues 
and his students, The dimensions of his life may profoundly touch the whole 


- . » He [the principal] bears the heavy responsibility of being the kind 
‘of person in whom youth and adults may see the concrete expression of high 
‘standards. He is visualized as a just, kind yet firm, Person of good manners 
and discriminating tastes... . Probably no single person in the community 


is viewed by youth so intently and critically, yet so ideally, as their secondary- 
school principal. . , .22 


THE PRINCIPAL FACES OPPOSING PRESSURES 


The emerging Concept of the principal as an educational leader 
has solved some problems in educational administration, but it has 
created others. In effect, it has released the superintendent from 
direct responsibility for decision-making in some areas of administra- 
tion and placed it more directly upon the principal. But that re- 

20 Ibid., Pp. 331-332. 


21 American Association of School Administrators, The High School i 
‘Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association 1038 a een 
gi Tia, ed A tation, 1958, pp, 322. 323. 
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sponsibility is often shared with others, for cooperative planning with 
teachers, with students, and with groups in the community is now an 
accepted procedure. 

The day of the autocratic principal is past, although there are 
still evidences of autocracy in administrative practices. The day of 
democratic administration is dawning, but it is bringing with it some 
unique and difficult problems. The democratic principal, more than 
any other educator, finds himself almost exactly in the middle of the 
line-and-staff groups and individuals concerned with the problems of 
education. Major policies are set for him by the board of education 
and the superintendent. Whereas the autocratic principal simply puts 
such policies into effect with impunity, the democratic principal finds 
himself sharing the planning and the decision-making but not able 
to share the responsibility for the results obtained by democratic 
action. 


The Principal’s “Middle” Position 

The following diagram shows the somewhat tenuous position 
of the principal halfway between the pupils to be educated and the 
board of education, which is responsible for the educational program. 


Board of Education 
Sets broad policies; establishes rules and regulations; is re- 
sponsible to the people for the school program. 


Superintendent of Schools 
Administers the school system within the framework of school 
board policy; sets policies for principals and delegates re- 
sponsibilities and authority to them; is responsible to the board 
of education. 


School Principal 
Administers the school within the framework of school board 
and superintendent policies and in cooperation with staff, stu- 
dents, and parents; is responsible to the superintendent. 


Classroom Teachers 


Instruct students; assist in determining school-attendance-area 
policy, but not directly responsible for administrative decisions 
or results. 


Students 


Receive instruction; assist in the formulation of some school 
policies; not responsible for administrative decisions. 
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Because of his position as a representative of the superintendent 
while also acting as the “principal teacher,” the high school principal 
may sometimes find himself in the center of many kinds and degrees 
of conflict. He must resolve occasional conflicts within groups of the 
faculty or between students and teachers, He must defend the actions 
of teachers to the superintendent, the students, and the parents. His 
is the role of “peacemaker,” arbiter, and counselor. He must justify 
school district policy, which he did not establish, to students, to 
parents, and to teachers. He is sometimes required to justify demo- 
cratically determined decisions at his school (with which he may not 
have agreed) to the superintendent, the students, and parents, He is 
accountable to all parties concerned for the educational results ob- 
tained by his faculty—many of whose members he may not have 
helped to select. 

According to Faunce and Bossing, “In the back of his [the prin- 
cipal’s} mind lies the uneasy thought that the faculty may make a 
decision that will cause trouble, a decision to the enforcement of 
which he may be committed because of his position. He fears that he 
may lose a measure of his control by sharing it. . . . Even when he 
shares this power as fully as he knows how, the halo effect of his 
position still hovers about him with devastating damage to his rela- 
tionships with his colleagues. ”?3 


Utilizing Lay Participation 


The conscientious principal finds it difficult to know how far to 
go in utilizing the people in the community to work on curriculum 
problems or to participate in other phases of school program plan- 
ning. The current literature argues strongly in favor of such coopera- 
tion, but there are dissenters. If the principal has had practical ex- 
perience, he is usually aware of the problems and difficulties involved 
in working with lay-citizens in the solution of educational problems. 
Harry S. Broudy has commented that “. . . when we call in commit- 
tees of labor, religion, and industry to build a curriculum, we are 
saying: We want you all to be satisfied; what your children ought to 
learn is what you can agree upon. This situation is a measure of how 
far the discipline we call education still has to grow before it is 
worthy of even the name. The argument that only by such co-opera- 
tion can we get support for the schools is an even more bitter pill to 


23 Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, 


Developing the Core Curricul, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, pp. 196-197. E E ase 
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swallow, for we are buying our support and peace at the price of 
truth itself. But if there is no truth in these matters, then education 
is nothing mote than a problem in public relations.” 

Shane and Yauch, however, are more in favor of community 
and school cooperation: “A logical projection . . . stresses greater 
community and pupil participation. This is the semi-explored fron- 
tier of school-community interaction in designing a program in which 
all parties concerned share in shaping the school’s policies in a spirit 
of mutual trust and emerging common purposes. If the processes are 
truly democratic the outcome in the years ahead can be one of great 
promise k e 2° 

Perhaps it is not necessary to point out the error of an “either/ 
or” choice in the matter of deciding upon lay participation in the 
activities of the school. The correct solution rests more closely with 
a position somewhere between these extremes. Under some condi- 
tions with certain kinds of administrators who work well with people, 
the extent of lay participation may be great; under other conditions 
and with other kinds of groups, it is probably wise to limit lay par- 
ticipation. The degree of such participation cannot be prescribed; it 
can only be determined by the administrator in terms of his experi- 
ence and the purposes for which he is using such cooperation. Parents 
and lay citizens should certainly be involved in the questions of 
“who” should be educated and “what” they should be taught, but 
they can contribute very little concerning “how” the educational 
process can best be achieved. 

It is easy to understand the dilemma of the principal. He can- 
not theorize about the relative values to be obtained by community 
participation in curriculum building, but at the same time warn about 
the inherent dangers of such practice. He cannot operate in the 
vacuum of indecision, for his is an arena of action. Although others 
are free to debate the virtues of both sides of a controversy, the 
principal must make a decision favoring one side or the other. He 
must decide which philosophy to espouse and then apply it in the 
best way possible. He will be judged by the results he is able to ob- 
tain and not by his rationale or defense of either or both sides of a 


controversial question. 


24 Harry S. Broudy, Building a Philosophy of Education, Englewood Cliffs, 


N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 103. 
25 Harold G. Shane and Wilbur A. Yauch, Creative School Administration, New 
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LEGAL QUALIFICATIONS ARE INCREASING 


Further evidence of the improved status of the high school prin- 
cipal is indicated by the gradually increasing requirements for his 
certification. However, the development and improvement of ad- 
ministrator certification has not kept pace with improvements in 
teacher certification. Even though all states were issuing teaching 
certificates by 1955, as late as 1958 there were some states still not 
issuing administrator credentials. 

State requirements for administrator certification vary greatly. 
The extremes range from the possession of a high school teaching 
credential to the completion of additional credits beyond the master’s 
degree. Although the requirements have continued to increase in all 
states utilizing the administrative credential, they are still not par- 
ticularly stringent in many instances. Teaching experience, college 
credits in school administration, reasonably good health, and some 
evidence of loyalty and good citizenship are the chief requirements 
for the administrative certificate. Some states grant general adminis- 
tration certificates, whereas others grant special ones which apply to 
particular kinds of administrative positions. Where the latter is true, 
the requirements are usually higher for secondary school administra- 
tion than for elementary. 


Increased AASA Requirements 


Although progress in the improvement of legal requirements for 
administrator certificates has been slow, there is evidence which 
points to recent acceleration in this movement. The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators will require by 1964 that all new 
members must have had a minimum of two years of approved gradu- 
ate work. This will likely influence other professional organizations 


to also increase their membership requirements, for administrators 
have reacted favorably to the new AASA policy. 


SUMMARY 


The secondary school Ptincipalship has come of age. Born as a 
position of little importance and as the first of the school administra- 
tive positions to emerge, it is now one of great importance and high 
status. Principals are in strategic positions to exercise educational 
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leadership and creative administration for the benefit of the youth 
who attend our schools. 

The high school of today was preceded by the Latin grammar 
school, which began in 1635, and the academy, which originated in 
1751. The popularization of secondary education began in earnest in 
1890. The conquering of the Western frontier (virtually completed 
at that date), the revolutionary change in financing secondary schools 
as a result of the Kalamazoo Case of°1874, and the removal of youth 
of high school age from the labor market were important factors in 
the upsurge of high school enrollment. 

The early part of the twentieth century saw the beginning of 
the 6-3-3 type of school organization. Three-year junior high schools, 
3-year senior high schools, and 2-year junior colleges were organized 
as a result of important studies of the purposes and objectives of 
secondary education. 

The role of the principal continues to change; each change 
brings increased responsibilities and greater challenges. As the re- 
quirements and responsibilities of the principalship increase, the 
academic and professional qualifications necessary for the effective 
administration of the office likewise increase. 

The management role of the principal developed first. It some- 
times receives exaggerated emphasis. Principals are beginning to 
devote higher proportions of their time to the improvement of in- 
struction and less time to clerical duties. Supervision, improvement 
of instruction, and curriculum development are being recognized as 
the most important of all the functions of the principal. 

The principal functions in an active program where daily deci- 
sions vitally affect the lives of students. In this arena of action, the 
principal involves others in decision-making. In so doing, he must 
continue to be responsible for the results of such actions. Procrastina- 
tion in decision-making, inability to work effectively with others, and 
the making of hasty decisions are marks of inefficiency and lack of 
professional maturity on the part of the school principal. 

Certification requirements for the principalship are increasing 
in most states. Some states, however, do not yet require possession of 
administrative credentials for the principalship. The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators is leading the way to increased 
certification standards for school administrators. 

Because educational administration is relatively young and im- 
mature as a profession, reseatch in the field is limited in scope and 
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quantity. Much of the research that is available was conducted in 
leadership fields only closely related to school administration. There 
is need for more extensive research and more widespread application 
of the findings of completed studies. Fortunately, educators every- 
where are giving more attention to this important aspect of education. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. How do you account for the slow development of secondary education in 
this country prior to 1890? Its rapid progress after 1890? 

2. What were the most important contributions of the Latin grammar schools 
to public education? The academies to public education? 

3. Explain the significance of the Kalamazoo Case in popularizing secondary 
education. 

4. List and describe other studies and reports of commissions and committees 
not mentioned in this chapter which helped to improve and popularize 
secondary education. What similar studies are currently being made which 
will probably affect the future of secondary education? 

5. Report on the most significant research studies which have been made 
concerning role conflict and role expectation conflict of the secondary-school 
principal. 

6. Why do many principals find their supervisory and community-relations 
roles more difficult to perform than their managerial role? 

7. Report on recent research studies concerning the desirable personal traits 
and characteristics of school principals. 

8. What are the requirements for a secondary-school administrator's certificate 
in your state? How do they compare with those required for an elementary 
ptincipal’s credential? A superintendent's? 
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CHAPTER 2 


ADMINISTERING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The general pattern of public school organization in the United 
States is fundamentally different from that of its counterpart in other 
countries. The superstructure of our educational system rests upon 
a framework of basic principles and an educational philosophy which 
is not generally accepted elsewhere. These fundamental principles 
and this philosophy are too often taken for granted by our citizenry. 
Our system of free elementary and secondary education for all Amer- 
ican youth in publicly financed schools is a priceless treasure in spite 
of its recognized weaknesses and limitations. Our school system, how- 
ever, is not as good as it could be, for our practices continue to lag 
much too far behind our theories. 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Educators and lay citizens alike need to evaluate our educational 
philosophy and the achievements of our educational system and re- 
mind themselves of some fundamental principles so often taken for 
granted. Seven of these general principles which underlie American 
education are reviewed here. 

1. Responsibility for education rests with the individual states. 
Our policy of state responsibility for education has been accepted in 
Principle by the federal government and all state governments. This 
decentralized control of education rests upon interpretation of the 
Tenth Amendment to the United States Constitution—"The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people.” 
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The states have recognized and assumed their authority for edu- 
cation by providing for it in their constitutions. They have each 
established a school system and delegated administrative authority 
for education to local school districts. The degree of responsibility and 
the number and size of the units controlling education have been de- 
termined individually by the 50 states. Since any authority granted to 
local units may be retaken by the state whenever its legislature and its 
people so direct, the states may change their school district organi- 
zation at any time and in whatever manner they choose. 

There is no provision for the centralization of authority for edu- 
cation in the federal government. However, it has sometimes used the 
“general welfare” clause in the Constitution to justify limited finan- 
cial participation in education. This has included support of such 
programs as Vocational Education, School Lunch, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Defense Education Act, and others. 

2. Compulsory school attendance is legally and morally accepted. 
All of the states have recognized the value of education to their citi- 
zens and have established compulsory school-attendance laws. Some 
of the provisions of these laws are changed occasionally as a reflection 
of philosophic opposition to this method of “guaranteeing” universal 
education. Up to the minimum age or grade required, the individual 
has no choice about his attendance at school. Since education is the 
foundation of democratic government, the states justify compulsory 
education because of its benefit to society in general as well as to the 
individuals being educated. Provisions are made for legitimate ex- 
cuses for such absences as are necessary under legally stipulated con- 
ditions. 

Unfortunately, enforcement of compulsory education laws is 
sometimes lax, and we have some youth who are able to avoid this 
requirement. Our failure to enforce compulsory attendance and to 
educate all our youth was evidenced, for example, during the first 
year of the Korean War when 19.2 percent of all Selective Service 
registrants failed the Armed Forces Qualification Test. In nine states 
the percentage failing varied from 34 per cent to 58 per cent. 

3. Education functions well as a fourth arm of the state not 
under political, fiscal, or religious control. School boards which con- 
trol education at the local level are usually independent of political 
or fiscal branches of the government. The educational system repre- 


1The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Teachers for Tomorrow, New 
York: The Fund, November, 1955, p. 28. 
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sents and is responsible to all the people—not just those of the execu- 
tive, the legislative, or the judicial branches. Thus, education is 
spoken of as a “fourth arm of the state.” 

For those who desire it, attendance may be at private or church- 
sponsored schools at the option of the parents, but in the public 
schools no religious doctrine may be taught. The First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution had the practical effect of separating 
church and state—“Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof . . .” 
The same separation at the state level was effected by the adoption 
and interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment—'‘No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
Tawa fei S 

4. Education is free to all children and youth through grade 12. 
Provision for equal educational opportunity for all, insofar as this is 
possible, is a fundamental part of the structure of our educational 
system. In theory, race, color, or creed do not restrict the opportunity 
for any child or youth to obtain a public school education. 

The lack of money does not deprive any of the benefits of an 
elementary education and seldom, if ever, restricts unduly his oppor- 
tunity to attend a secondary school. Even though the size of the dis- 
trict, the wealth of the community and the state, the distance the child 
lives from school, and other factors make completely equal educa- 
tional opportunity impossible, much importance is attached to making 
it as nearly equal for all as possible. This is usually achieved by a 
degree of partnership between the state and its local districts in 
financing public education. A few states, however, still leave nearly 
all of the burden of costs to the individual school districts. 

5. The education of youth is in terms of their interests and 
abilities. Recognizing the individual differences and abilities of 
students, the efforts of effective teachers and administrators are 
directed toward providing the maximum education for all. The pro- 
gram of the school must of necessity be flexible and readily adjustable 
in order to meet the needs of each individual student—from the 
physically and mentally handicapped to the gifted. New and in- 
cteased emphasis is being placed upon the obligation of teachers and 
administrators to determine gifted and handicapped children under 
their charge. 


The need to do a better job in challenging the youth who have 
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unusual ability was pointed out in 1958 by Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare at that time: 


One of the great strengths of our democratic system is our belief in educa- 
tion for all youth. Today we have a much higher percentage of youth attend- 
ing and graduating from our schools than ever before, But this, of course, 
leads to other problems. Since we have so many more pupils and since we are 
trying to educate everyone, it is becoming more and more difficult not to lose 
sight of the fact that we have to be constantly on the lookout to encourage 
and challenge talented boys and girls. And if we don’t, many of them will 
not go as far in education as they should and could. You have seen the figures 
which we have cited many times in recent months. This country is losing 
about 200,000 of the students in the top fourth or third of their class because 
they fail to finish high school or do not go on to college.? 


6. Control of the schools is with the lay citizens who own them. 
Schools are controlled at the local level by lay-citizen boards of edu- 
cation. It is their duty to set policy and to determine what it is they 
want the schools to accomplish. Elected by the citizens they represent 
and subject to frequent tests of public confidence in their actions, 
members of boards of education keep their policies and regulations 
close to the voice of the people. This is shown in the following state- 
ments: 


Although public education is a function of the States, a large measure of 
local control over the schools is everywhere regarded as essential. Conse- 
quently, responsibility for the actual operation of the schools is delegated 
locally, and for exercise of this delegated responsibility local school districts 
have been created. Each such district has a governing body, most commonly 
termed the board of education, which by State statute is clothed with ad- 
ministrative powers. 

Being created by State law and likewise obtaining their powers from the 
same source, local boards of education are agencies of the State. At the 
same time, a local board of education is the instrument by means of which 
local control in operating the schools is maintained. 

Within the framework of State laws and regulations, a local school 
board is responsible to the citizens of the school district it serves for the 
operation and management of the schools in the district. Although State 
laws and regulations vary among the States, in all of them local boards of 
education, through the expressed will of the people, are largely responsible 
for the quality of the school programs provided.’ 


2 Marion B. Folsom, as quoted by the National Education Association, The 
Identification and Education of the Academically Talented Student in the American 
Secondary School, Washington, D.C.: The Association, February, 1958, pp. 8-9, 

3 Morrill M. Hall, Provisions Governing Membership on Local Boards of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1957, No. 13, Washington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, 1957, p. 1. 
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7. Instruction, administration, and supervision are responsibili- 
ties of professional educators. Classroom instruction, supervision, 
and administration of the school program are recognized as profes- 
sional responsibilities and are assigned to properly prepared teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators, who are held responsible for their 
assignments. No longer are these duties performed by lay citizens as 
they were in earlier days in American education, as described in the 
following: > 


The early schools, tho often mean, bare, and poorly taught, were created 
by the people. Simple administrative tasks were performed by committees or 
boards usually appointed by the governing body of the community. These 
committees or boards did everything but teach. They elected the teachers, 
issued their certificates, chose textbooks, decided what should be taught, 
evaluated the schools in terms of what students had learned, visited the 
teacher on the job, looked after the schoolhouses, and took care of any prob- 
lems that might arise. The secretary or clerk often handled the administrative 
details. 

As the schools grew, the board members found that too much of their 
time was being taken up with school matters. Under this pressure of time, 
very slowly and with no little distrust and misgiving, they doled out some of 
their responsibilities to a teacher or some public-spirited person who, in 
time, began to be called superintendent. At first the job did not amount to 
much. Among this individual’s first chores were such duties as receiving and 
accounting for state school funds apportioned to the district, and making 
fequired reports to the state. As years passed and schools continued to grow, 
the superintendent was permitted to help in selecting teachers, in supervising 
their work, in disciplining the students, and in tinkering a little with courses 
of study. Lastly, with great reluctance, the business side of the schools was 
placed in the superintendent’s hands. Gradually he was freed from classroom 
teaching and became the chief administrator of the board.4 


THE FUNCTION OF ADMINISTRATION 


i Administration serves principally to facilitate and improve the 
instructional program of the school. It serves to organize the school 
in such a way that the instructional program can be carried out con- 
veniently and effectively. It does little to contribute instruction di- 
rectly to students; its importance lies in its provision for organization, 
facilities, personnel, materials, cooperation, and other general con- 
ditions which make instruction possible. 

What, then, is administration? The following are acceptable 
definitions: “Administration may thus be regarded as a means of 


4 American Association of School Administrators, School Board-Superintendent 
Relationships, ‘Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1956, P. 52. 3 
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bringing about effective cooperative activity to achieve the purposes 
of an enterprise.” “Administration, then, may be defined as the total 
of the processes thru which appropriate human and material resources 
are made available and made effective for accomplishing the purposes 
of an enterprise. It functions thru influencing the behavior of per- 
sons,””6 

According to the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the functions of administratiori are these: 


1. To plan ways and means of achieving the purposes of the enterprise. 

2. To allocate resources, personnel, and responsibility, 

3. To stimulate or motivate such activity on the part of staff members as 
will make the maximum contribution to the purposes of the enterprise. 

4. To coordinate the activities of various persons and units so that maximum 
effect is achieved. 

5. To evaluate the effects of programs and operations with reference both 
to the attainment of objectives and to the growth of staff members.7 


The importance of the position of principal was pointed out by 
the Educational Policies Commission a quarter of a century ago in 
the following statement: 


Good administration places large responsibility in the hands of the 
principal of the school. However a school system may be organized, the unit 
which means most to children and to their parents and the community at large 
is the individual school unit. It is only when those placed in charge of these 
several units within the school system recognize the importance of their work 
and carry large responsibility for its development that the best results can 
be secured. Good administrators have from time immemorial recognized the 
necessity of modifying the program adopted for the school system as a whole 
to fit the needs of a particular locality and to fit into the particular point of 
view that is developed by a principal and a group of teachers. Nothing can 
more certainly interfere with the growth of teachers and the significant edu- 
cation of children than administrative action which seeks uniformity in or- 
ganization and in procedure in all schools throughout the system.8 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THEORY IN ADMINISTRATION 


The current stress being placed upon the importance of a study 
of theory in educational administration was recognized by the Ameri- 


5 American Association of School Administrators, Staff Relations, Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1955, p. 10. 

6 Ibid., p. 17. 

1 Ibid., pp. 17-21. 

8 Educational Policies Commission, The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy, Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938, pp. 70-71. 
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can Association of School Administrators in the following: “It is 
the contention of this Commission that of all the many areas of 
knowledge in which a school administrator needs to keep up to date 
the most crucial, at the present time, is knowledge of administrative 
theory. This is especially true for most of the administrators cur- 
rently in service, since administrative theory as a clear body of content 
is still in an early developmental stage.’ 

It is quite generally agreed’ that school administration practices 
in the past had their origin and justification in empiricism. Many 
traditional practices had little more basis in fact than popular prag- 
matic sanction. The techniques and procedures of administration were 
handed down from one generation to another as workable patterns 
—always ready for application. The practical school administrator 
needed to get things done; he had no time for theory. 

School administration without a body of formalized principles 
can never get beyond the quasi-professional realm it has always oc- 
cupied. Social scientists are beginning to see the possibilities of formu- 
lating educational administration theory—a process which has been 
reserved for the sciences until recently. If this can be done, there will 
be much less guesswork and more cause-effect relations in future ad- 
ministrative decision-making. 

As the responsibilities of the school administrator continue to 
become more complex and inexplicable, it becomes increasingly more 
necessaty that he be well-grounded in administrative theory and prin- 
ciples. His newer leadership role requires that he have broad profes- 
sional and cultural background, because his many varied duties and 
tesponsibilities cannot be discharged successfully unless he is com- 
petent in the exercise of basic educational principles. This goes far 
beyond the theories and principles involved in a study of such sub- 
jects as finance, buildings, law, and general organization and adminis- 
tration. It includes academic Preparation in disciplines such as psy- 
chology, sociology, history, and political science. It also involves the 
study of research in administrative theory to keep the administrator 
amenable to and qualified for keeping abreast of the inevitable and 
progressively increasing changes which are now upon us in all areas 
of education—not excepting secondary school administration, 

The reader should be careful to note that “theory” and “theo- 
retical” do not mean (as is so often believed) the same as “impracti- 


® American Association of School Administrators, Professional Administrators 
for America’s Schools, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960, p. 99. 
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cal” or “of little value.” By administrative theory is meant the com- 
pilation of assumptions which lead to principles that define the nature 
of administration. With this definition, the need for administrators 
to study theory is probably accepted by all who understand the impli- 
cation it carries. It must be pointed out that the body of information 
now available about administrative theory is extremely limited. Its 
increasing importance is indicated, however, by the great number of 
administrator-preparation institutiorts providing a program in this 
area. 

Some writers in the field of education point to the fact that 
better understanding of administrative behavior will depend to a 
great extent upon progress yet to be made in the development of 
administrative theory. A few professional organizations, such as the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, 
the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, the Univer- 
sity Council in Educational Administration, and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, have created much of the stimulus 
and motivation for the studies which have been and are being made 
in administrative behavior. Noteworthy pioneer research work has 
been done by such educators as Griffiths, Halpin, Campbell, Lipham, 
and others. 

The development of administrative theory is beset with prob- 
lems. Note the following statement by Coladarci and Getzels: 


When one is persuaded that theoretical orientation is a necessity in the 
development of successful educational practice, he must come to grips with 
some unfortunate and persistent habits which preclude a maximally intelligent 
consideration of the theoretical, and even sustained attention to it in some 
quarters. Among the most apparent of these are (1) a commitment to 
“factualism,” (2) an unwarranted respect for the authority of “experts” and 
“Jaws,” (3) a fear of theorizing, (4) an inadequate professional language, 
and (5) a frequent tendency to become emotionally identified with one’s own 
views. Although none of these is the exclusive characteristic of educational 
administration (or, indeed, of education), they are judged to be particularly 
crucial to it in view of its socially consequential nature.11 


The benefits to be gained by a theory of administrative behavior 
are easily recognized. Griffiths noted these potential values to the 
profession in the following: 


10 The interested reader should see Roald F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg 
(eds.), Administrative Behavior in Education, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957, chaps. 5-10. 

11 Arthur P. Coladarci and Jacob W. Getzels, The Use of Theory in Educational 
Administration, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1955, p. 10. 
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A theory of administrative behavior will make it possible to relate what 
now appear to be discrete acts to one another so as to make a unified concept. 
. . . Within a set of principles, yet to be formulated, it will be possible to 
recognize interrelationships among apparently discrete acts, it will be possible 
to predict the behavior of individuals within the organizational framework, 
and it will be possible to make decisions that will result in a more efficient 
and effective enterprise. Research will have more meaning because it will be 
directed toward the solution of problems, have clear definitions, and will 
contribute to the whole concept of, administration. It will be more easily 
understood because it will use concepts that have the same meaning to all in 
the profession.12 


EMERGING THEORIES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Morphet, Johns, and Reller contrasted the traditional theories of 
school administration with those which are now emerging. They 
pointed to the characteristics of emerging theories as follows: 


Leadership is not confined to those holding status positions in the power 
echelon, 

Good human relations are essential to group production and to meet the 
needs of individual members of the group. 

Responsibility as well as power and authority can be shared. If leadership 
can be shared, responsibility can be shared. 

Everyone affected by a program or policy should share in decision-making 
with respect to that program or policy. 

The individual finds security in a dynamic climate in which he shares 
responsibility for decision-making. 

Unity of purpose is secured through consensus and group loyalty. 

Maximum production is attained in a threat-free climate, 

The line and staff organization should be used exclusively for the purpose of 
dividing labor and implementing policies and programs developed by the 
total group affected. . . . 

The situation and not the position determines the tight and privilege to 
exercise authority. 

The individual in the organization is not expendable. The ultimate purpose 
of an organization is to meet the needs of individuals in human so- 
GY e 

Evaluation is a group responsibility, 13 


According to Griffiths, “School administration has long since 

passed the day when it could be considered as a technical skill in 
12 Campbell and Gregg, op. cit, P. 388. 

18 Edgar L. Morphet, Roe L. Johns, and Theodore L. Reller, Educational Ad- 


ministration—Concepts, Practices, and Issues, El lew i š SEA 
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budget-making or plant maintenance. It is not merely assigning 
teachers to classrooms or accounting for pupils or managing the 
school cafeteria. Neither should it be construed in terms of maintain- 
ing records or providing supplies. Although all these are necessary 
attributes of a school system, they are not the sine gua non of school 
administration.” 

School administration must, of course, involve certain profi- 
ciencies which are of a technical nature and which can be taught and 
learned. These involve ability to make schedules, purchase supplies, 
calculate and administer budgets, plan buildings, compute reports of 
various kinds, and other similar assignments. There is little excuse 
for the principal who fails in his job because of inadequacy in this 
aspect of school administration, for it can be easily learned and it can 
become somewhat routine. 

A second aspect of the administrator's role involves his ability 
to work with other people—the human relations part of his assign- 
ment. This part is more difficult to teach, more difficult to learn, and 
certainly more difficult to practice. It is an aspect of administration 
which is just beginning to be recognized in its full significance. Pro- 
ficiency in this area requires experience in the difficult art of getting 
along well with all types of people under varying circumstances. It is 
difficult to determine whether the prospective administrator has de- 
veloped the necessary qualities to succeed here until he is observed in 
on-the-job situations. Success in one particular position with a given 
set of circumstances does not guarantee success in another situation 
under different circumstances. This is an area of great concern to the 
practicing administrator as well as to those whose function it is to 
prepare candidates for the position. 

Katz,!5 Griffiths, and others refer to still a third aspect of school 
administration—the conceptual skill. (Here they are using “skill” in 
its broadest sense.) Griffiths says that “it refers to an understanding 
or judgment or the reason for doing or saying or, in its broadest sense, 
the ability to use one’s knowledge effectively.’"” This conceptual skill 
is defined by Katz as “the ability to see the enterprise as a whole; it 
includes recognizing how the various functions of the organization 


14 Daniel E. Griffiths, Human Relations in School Administration, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956, p. 8. 

15 Robert L, Katz, “Skills of an Effective Administrator,” Harvard Business 
Review, 33, no. 1 (January-February, 1955), 33-42. 

16 Griffiths, op. cit., pp. 8-12. 

17 Ibid., p. 8. 
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depend on one another, and how changes in any one part affect all 
the others. Recognizing those relationships and perceiving the signifi- 
cant elements in any situation, the administrator should then be able 
to act in a way which advances the over-all welfare of the total or- 
ganization. ””!8 

Although the principal should be proficient in the use of con- 
ceptual skills, it is evident that their use becomes more necessary and 
important to the superintendent, who is in charge of the whole school 
program. Regardless of experience and educational background, it is 
at the conceptual skill level that the school administrator is most likely 
to have his greatest difficulty. 


ADMINISTRATION: A MEANS TO AN END 


School administration functions primarily as a means of organiz- 
ing and facilitating teacher and student effort for the purpose of 
achieving the objective of the school—the effective education of all 
students. The mistaken notion that administrators are placed in posi- 
tions of responsibility and authority primarily to control what others 
do fails to consider the major function and purpose of administration. 
Obviously, boards of education do not place school administrators in 
responsible positions as ends in themselves or simply to indicate that 
the educational organization is complete. Administration makes no 
significant contribution to the teaching-learning process directly. The 
only real justification for the formal organization and administration 
of schools is that it provides the means whereby youth have access to 
desirable learning opportunities which are effectively organized and 
scheduled. Important as is the teacher, the erection and organization 
of schools is not justified merely on the grounds that such an arrange- 
ment provides salaries and wholesome professional work for an im- 
portant segment of our society—the nation’s teachers. 

__ Tt was established in Chapter 1 that the typical high school 
principal occupies an important position of educational leadership in 
the community. A time-worn cliché states: “As is the principal, so is 
the school.” Although there are no doubt exceptions to this rule, there 
is at least some truth to the statement. The principal’s experience, 
background, and training will certainly influence his philosophy and 
mode of operation. This will be reflected in the arrangements and 
tegulations of the school program. The principal may either liberate 


18 Katz, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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or he may stifle the creativeness of teachers; he may either encourage 
or discourage teacher participation in decision-making which affects 
the school curriculum; he may create a wholesome climate of warmth 
and interest for improvements or a climate of cold indifference. 

Because of the importance to the educational program of effec- 
tive organization and administration, the wise board of education will 
be very careful in its selection of a superintendent. The latter, in turn, 
will be judicious in his recommendation for the selection of the high 
school principal—the organizer and administrator at the school- 
attendance area level. How he administers the school will be influ- 
enced by his training, experience, and personality. One who has been 
educated in a graduate program in educational administfation will be 
likely to follow a more constructive and defensible approach, and 
utilize a more positive attitude toward achieving the desired objectives 
of education, than one who has attained his position because he was 
a successful teacher, but without previous administrative training and 
experience. However, neither extensive formal education nor highly 
successful teaching experience will assure that a person will succeed 
as a school principal. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AND SCHOOL LAW 


School districts are organized under school boards as quasi- 
corporations—corporations with limited powers. In most of the fifty 
states the public schools have been subjected to more restrictive legis- 
lation than most other public institutions. Over a period of time 
school codes have become complex and beyond the understanding of 
all except a few individuals who worked closely with such matters, 
The legal structure under which the school operates is further com- 
plicated by the binding effect of many diverse and seemingly contra- 
dictory rulings of courts at different levels of authority and in dif- 
ferent states. 

Thus, school administration from the legal point of view con- 
tinues to become increasingly more complicated, more difficult, and 
more restrictive. The somewhat naive lay citizen tends to criticize 
school administrators for unimaginative policies which are often the 
result of restrictive legal structure over which they have little or no 
control. 

The school principal has at least three responsibilities in the 
matter: (1) he must be certain that he understands the legal code 
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in his state and how it is interpreted and applied by the courts and 
other legal authority; (2) he must try to keep his colleagues and his 
public informed concerning restrictive features in school law; and 
(3) he should use his influence to get the legislature to eliminate 
or minimize the harmful restrictive features of the law, which slow 
down the wheels of educational progress. Proper discharge of these 
responsibilities can easily become a challenge to the principal as well 
as a time-consuming activity, but he cannot close his eyes to the 
urgency such a responsibility entails. 


KINDS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Frequently it has been the practice to refer to principals and 
other administrators as either autocratic, laissez-faire, or democratic 
administrators. Each of these general types could easily be subdivided 
into a number of divisions representing varying degrees of conform- 
ance to the general pattern described in the title of each. Probably 
no one person can be found who administers his school solely in any 
one of these generalized patterns in its total connotation at all times. 
However, every administrator will most likely tend to accentuate one 
type more than another—often not realizing which of the categories 
describes him best. In these days of trend toward democracy in admin- 
istration, there would be few principals who would admit to being 
even a little autocratic in their administrative practices. 


Authoritarian or Autocratic Administrators 

The autocratic principal, in the extreme, usually regards his 
position as one of delegated authority and inherent responsibility 
granted only to him without right of delegation. He may feel that his 
judgment in matters under his jurisdiction transcends that of all 
others. He seldom discusses with his teachers or staff pertinent matters 
concerning either the making or the execution of school policies. He 
decides nearly all matters himself, for his position within the school 
organization suggests to him full responsibility for all decisions. 
His function, as he conceives it, is to lead, to direct, and occasionally 
to command. Loyal employees are to follow and obey his instructions. 
Those who have ideas which are contrary to his, even though these 
ideas may have been tested and proven in the crucible of experience, 
are sometimes branded by him as insubordinate or at least disloyal. 
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When he holds meetings with his staff, the purpose is not to discuss 
various ideas contributed by the group, but rather to inform them 
of his ideas and obtain at least passive support for them. 

Autocratic administration involves the “Great Leader” concept. 
Often, under this type of administration, staff relationships suffer. 
The “leader” develops a closed-door policy toward his staff and visi- 
tors alike. Relationships become extremely formal; all must make 
appointments to get into the “inner Sanctum’ of the principal's office. 
Part of the rationale for such aloof behavior is that becoming a de 
jure officer somehow imbues one with wisdom which is superior to 
that of all those who have not been thus recognized. Such extremely 
autocratic principals argue that they must have time to think through 
and put into writing their ideas, for these form the basis for faculty 
and staff meetings. In the meantime, staff relationships deteriorate, 
public relations suffer, and the pristine ideas of the autocrat some- 
times receive less than enthusiastic support when “discussed” in the 
cold atmosphere of the faculty meeting. 

Autocratic administration exists in many forms and in widely 
varying degrees. From the more subtle paternalistic or “benevolent 
despot” type to the overbearing dictator there is represented a wide 
range of autocracy in administration, but the results of each are 
much the same. Each variety obtains an apparently high, but false, 
degree of efficiency in lock-step conformance, usually lacking real 
faculty interest and support. Under this kind of administration, pro- 
gram improvement and staff growth come very slowly, if at all. 


Laissez-Faire Administrators 

The laissez-faire administrator is one who lets the teachers go 
their own way. With him the status quo is highly important. This 
“let alone” policy of school administration has no doubt been bor- 
towed from the fields of economics and certain areas of government. 
It promulgates the theory that it is desirable to let people do what 
they want to do as long as they do not go too far afield. It is the 
abstract or epitome of absence of leadership of any kind. It overem- 
phasizes the value of self-direction and at the same time minimizes 
the leadership role of the administrator. Its exponents usually avoid 
involving others in decision-making under administrative direction. 

Laissez-faire administration is often confused with democratic 
administration. No error of comparison could be more obvious to the 
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careful observer. Lack of dynamic leadership is a poor interpretation 
of democratic action. In a democratic state, leadership is a necessity— 
an absolute essential. 


Democratic Administrators 


A democratic administrator believes in the value and worth of 
individuals and their ideas. In the democratic process there is a 
climate of interest and creativeriess, which is minimized, if not en- 
tirely neglected, under all forms of autocratic administration. 

Democratic administration is not only a desirable and effective 
method of operation, but it is indicative of a cooperative spirit or 
feeling between staff members and the administrator. In no sense 
does this kind of administration relieve the principal of his responsi- 
bility in carrying out his functions. He becomes an expeditor in the 
best connotation of that word, as well as a coordinator in the admin- 
istration of the school program in all of its aspects. He works on 
the theory that many educated minds are more productive of good 
and workable ideas than one, no matter how skilled or proficient 
the latter may be. The democratic administrator recognizes the fact 
that he is still responsible for the results obtained and that he must 
still make decisions, but he usually provides more real opportunities 
for all people concerned to participate in such decision-making. He 
makes available material and information essential to wise decision- 
making. He invites, organizes, and utilizes the ideas and thinking 
of the individuals and the group to help him to formulate and recon- 
cile his own thinking. 

In the initial stages of decision or policy-making, the principal 
may present his plan, or alternate plans. Group members are then 
provided with the opportunity to add their own proposals to solve 
the problem at hand. Plans and decisions are modified and changed 
because of the interaction and the exchange of ideas. Because all have 
had a chance to contribute to the solution of the problem at hand, 
democratic action usually results in greater faculty support of what- 
ever action is taken or whatever decision is reached. 


Administrative Leadership Research 


The “traditional” autocratic-democratic dichotomy is not the 
only approach to the question of leadership in educational administra- 
tion. Recent research and writing have contributed a number of more 
explicit conceptualizations of leadership behavior. Future research 
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will undoubtedly result in the formulation of additional concepts and 
clarification of those already discovered. 

Initiating structure-consideration. The key concept in the theory 
of leadership developed by Hemphill and his group from Ohio State 
was “Initiating Structure in Interaction and Consideration.’ 


Initiating Structure refers to the leader's behavior in delineating the 
relationship between himself and the members of the group, and in endeavor- 
ing to establish well-defined patterns of organization, channels of communica- 
tion, and ways of getting the job done. 

Consideration refers to behavior indicative of friendship, mutual trust, 
respect, and warmth in the relationship between the leader and the membets 
of the group.20 


Using these two major dimensions of leader behavior, Halpin 
developed a paradigm for studying and analyzing administrative be- 
havior in education. The paradigm was presented in a series of dia- 
grams. Morphet, Johns, and Reller suggested that the following re- 
lationships between certain concepts of leadership and the job of 
educational leadership may be implied from a study of the paradigm: 


1, The organization’s task may be largely defined by authorities external to 
the group by means of laws and regulations. 

2. The administrator's perception of the organization's task may be different 
than the perceptions of other members of the organization, This is a po- 
tential source of conflict. 

3. Different groups within the organization may have goals that are in con- 
flict with the task of the organization. This is a potential source of dif- 
ficulty. 

4, The administrator, in order to be effective, must be a group leader, and 
this may be difficult if the goals of primary groups are in conflict with 
the goals of the formal organization. When this situation occurs, informal 
organizations develop in order to achieve the goals of primary groups. 
The task of the administrator-leader is then to bring the formal and in- 
formal groups into congruence with respect to goals if he is to be an effec- 
tive leader.21 


Group achievement-group maintenance. Cartwright, Zander, 
and Barnard view the function of the leader as a commitment to two 


19 John K. Hemphill eż al., “Relation Between Possession of Task-Relevant In- 
formation and Attempts to Lead,” Psychological Monographs, 70, no. 7 (1956). 

20 Andrew W. Halpin and B. James Winer, The Leadership Behavior of the 
Airplane Commander, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Research Foundation, 
1952, p. 96. 

21 Morphet, Johns, and Reller, op. cit, p. 94. See also Campbell and Gregg, 
op. cit., chaps. 5-10. 
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basic group goals: (1) group achievement, and (2) group mainte- 
nance. According to Cartwright and Zander: 


It appears that most, or perhaps all, group objectives can be subsumed 
under one of two headings: (a) the achievement of some specific group goal, 
or (b) the maintenance or strengthening of the group itself. Examples of 
member behaviors that serve functions of goal achievement are “initiates 
action,” “keeps member's attention on the goal,” “clarifies the issue,” “de- 
velops a procedural plan,” “evaluates the quality of work done,” and “makes 
expert information available.” Examples of behaviors that serve functions of 
group maintenance are “keeps interpersonal relations pleasant,” “arbitrates 
disputes,” “provides encouragement,” “gives the minority a chance to be 
heard,” “stimulates self-direction,” and “increases the interdependence among 
members.’’22 


Barnard makes a distinction between the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of cooperative action in the following: 


The persistence of cooperation depends upon two conditions: (a) its 
effectiveness; and (b) its efficiency. Effectiveness relates to the accomplishment 
of the cooperative purpose, which is social and nonpersonal in character. 
Efficiency relates to the satisfaction of individual motives and is personal in 
character. The test of effectiveness is the accomplishment of a common pur- 
pose or purposes; effectiveness can be measured. The test of efficiency is the 
eliciting of sufficient individual wills to cooperate. 

The survival of cooperation, therefore, depends upon two interrelated 
and interdependent classes of processes: (a) those which relate to the sys- 
tem of cooperation as a whole in relation to the environment; and (b) those 
which relate to the creation of distribution of satisfactions among individuals, 

Instability and failures of cooperation arise from defects in each of these 
classes and processes separately, and from defects in their combination. The 


functions of the executive are those of securing the effective adaptation of 
these processes,28 


Other approaches. The literature in the field of educational 
research describes a number of other approaches to leadership be- 
havior. The work of Parsons, Getzels, Stogdill, Coladarci, and others” 
is impressive. The CPEA studies of the 1950s, the NCPEA studies 
which began in the late 1940s and are still continuing, the work of 
the recently organized UCEA, and the work and influence of the 


AASA have stimulated a break-through in research in administrative 
behavior. 


22 Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, Group Dynamics: Research and 
Theory, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Company, 1953, p. 541. 
_ 8 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938, pp. 60-61. 
24 See Campbell and Gregg, op. cit., chap. 5. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND TIME UTILIZATION 


In the administration of the secondary school, the principal has 
numerous assignments and responsibilities of varying importance 
which he must perform. What he does or how he spends his time 
depends upon several factors, such as his philosophy of education, 
the size of the school he is administering, school board and superin- 
tendent policies and regulations, and his service as a “teaching” or as 
a “supervising” principal. 

All the functions and duties of the principal may, for the sake 
of simplicity, be grouped into two major categories: (1) routine 
administrative or management details, and (2) high-level leadership 
functions and educational responsibilities. 


Administrative Details 

There are, of course, many details and administrative “chores” 
to be taken care of in the principal’s office. These include such things 
as the following: child accounting, the management of finances, 
keeping records, making routine reports, purchasing and storing sup- 
plies, managing the bookstore, answering the telephone, writing notes 
to parents, and many other similar tasks. While many of these func- 
tions are routine and clerical in nature, they are nonetheless important 
in the smooth operation of the school. Many of them may be dele- 
gated to the office secretary or to some member of the faculty— 
thereby providing time for the principal to devote to other high-level 
functions such as curriculum reorganization, supervisory activities, 
community-relations activities, and the selection of personnel to 
recommend to the superintendent. A few of the clerical or manage- 
ment-type assignments which have educative value may be assigned 
to properly qualified students under faculty direction, especially those 
in the area of student activities. 


Leadership Responsibilities 

Although many of the details of a clerical nature may be dele- 
gated by the principal to others, such delegation should not apply 
to his more challenging function as the educational leader of the 
school. He cannot afford to release himself from the all-important 
assignment of curriculum supervision and its related duties. 

Since Cubberley first made the statement “Many principals give 
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their time almost entirely to administrative duties and do little super- 
visory work, although the latter ought to be their most important 
function,” the idea has been repeated many times by authors in the 
field. One of the travesties of economy so far as the operation of 
schools is concerned, is for the board of education to employ a trained 
professional administrator and then overburden him with a great 
many administrative duties of a clerical nature which could be handled 
equally effectively by others. The situation is even worse when the 
administrator by choice delegates to himself the clerical assignments 
and assigns to others the more important matters of administration. 

Studies in time utilization almost without exception reveal the 
fact that high school principals are not able to spend a large enough 
percentage of their time in setting up the instructional program and 
working with the teachers in its improvement. A superintendent in 
Ohio, for example, found that through no fault of their own his high 
school principals were able to spend only about a third of their time 
in these activities. At the same time they were spending 10 percent 
of their time on clerical work, 7.5 percent on discipline, 10 percent 
on public relations, and 5 percent on athletics, 

A recent study was conducted by a graduate student at Brigham 
Young University to discover how 300 selected high school principals 
in the 11 Western states functioned in their offices.” The general pur- 
pose of this study was to find: (1) how practicing secondary school 
principals in these states felt about certain aspects of their professional 
Preparation for the principalship; (2) how they used their school 
time; (3) how they would like to use their school time; and (4) 
what they would like to do with respect to improving their service 
to their schools if they had sufficient administrative and clerical help. 


Summary of the Lewis Study 


The Lewis study gives strong indication that a majority of the 
principals responding felt that they would be performing better or 
superior services if they could spend a much larger percentage of their 
time and effort in such functions as evaluation and reorganization of 
curriculum, supervision of instruction, working with committees in- 
terested in improving school-community relations, selecting competent 
staff members, fostering the organization of the guidance program, 
supervising and managing the school building, working to improve 


25 Emery B. Lewis, A Study of the Secondary School Principalship in the Eleven 
Western States, Unpublished Thesis, Brigham Young University, 1959. 
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instructional processes and procedures, including the testing program, 
and establishing good staff relationships. 

How the principal uses his school time. The study showed the 
following: (1) The size of the school makes a difference in how 
the principal divides his school time. Principals in small secondary 
schools spend more time in teaching classes and in performing clerical 
duties. Principals of large secondary schools spend more time in per- 
forming general administrative tasks, in supervision, and in com- 
munity-relations than is spent in the performance of these functions 
by principals in small schools. (2) The average time spent in seven 
general areas by all respondents was: (a) general administrative 
duties—32 percent, (b) supervision—15 percent, (c) pupil person- 
nel administration—15 percent, (d) clerical duties—11 percent, 
(e) teaching classes—10 percent, (f) community-relations—10 per- 
cent, and (g) miscellaneous duties—7 percent. 

How the principal would like to use his school time. Principals 
would propose some changes in their present time schedules if they 
were free to determine the division of their school time. They would 
like to spend more time in supervision, in pupil personnel work, and 
in community-relations, and much less time in teaching classes and 
in performing clerical duties. The average time-division among the 
seven general areas as proposed by the participating principals would 
be as follows: (1) general administrative duties—31 percent; (2) 
supervision—28 percent; (3) pupil personnel administration —16 
percent; (4) clerical duties—4 percent; (5) teaching classes—4 per- 
cent; (6) community-relations—12 percent; and (7) miscellaneous 
duties—5 percent. 

How principals would improve their service. Principals who 
participated in this study were aware of many things that they could 
da to improve their services to their schools. A rating of the relative 
importance of the suggested improvements showed that most of them 
favored improvement by: (1) doing something toward improving 
the curriculum; (2) improving their supervision of instruction; (3) 
developing better guidance and counseling programs; (4) developing 
better in-service training programs; (5) improving community-rela- 
tions; and (6) holding more parent conferences. They also suggested , 
more work on student activities, developing better remedial teaching 
programs, improving budgeting procedures, and planning school plant 
improvements.”° 


26 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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Oregon Study of the Principalship 

A similar study of the principalship was conducted in 1952 in 
Oregon by the Oregon Association of Secondary-School principals.?* 
Eighty-five per cent of Oregon’s secondary school principals re- 
sponded. The time they actually spent on certain categories of duties 
was compared with the time they thought they should spend, and 
also with the time that certain selected authorities said should be spent. 
The results are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. OREGON STUDY OF COMPARISONS OF TIME SPENT WITH 
PRINCIPALS’ AND AUTHORITIES’ OPINIONS AS TO HOW TIME 
SHOULD BE SPENT IN THE SECONDARY PRINCIPALSHIP 


Percentages of Time 


Authorities’ Principals’ Time Actually 
Opinions Opinions Spent 
Categories of Duties N-29 N-204 N-62 

JO soni ———————————————————— ia 
Office routine OT 12.9 22.3 
Activity program 8.7 9.2 17.8 
Teaching 3.1 5.9 13.0 

Supervision of teachers and 

improvement of instruction 31.0 22.0 12.0 
Pupil personnel 11,1 14.5 8.4 
Professional meetings 5.6 3.7 6.6 
Public relations 9.7 6.7 5.6 
Administration of the plant 4.2 6.4 4.6 
Superintendents conferences 41 2.7 2.8 
Business management 5.7 78 2.7 
School board 2 3.2 2.2 
Cafeteria 2.3 2.4 11 
‘Transportation 2.8 2.6 ST, 


Source: Harold V. McAbee, “Time for the Job,” Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 42, no. 236 (March, 1958), 41. 


Concerning the study, McAbee said: 


Evidence of strong agreement between the principals and authorities as 
to the percentage of time which the former should spend in each of the thir- 
teen categories of duties was shown by the positive co-efficient of correlation 
of .93 between the two. The opinions and the time actually spent in the vari- 
ous categories of duties was only .59. A similar correlation between authorities’ 
opinions and percentage of time reported spent in the thirteen categories of 


27 As reported by Harold V. McAbee, “Time for the Job,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals (Match, 1958), pp. 39—44. 
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duties was .42, Principals of larger schools (300 pupils and over) were gen- 
erally more successful in utilizing their time as they thought best than were 
principals of smaller schools. . . . 

As might be readily ascertained, any suggested criterion for the allocation 
of time on the job must be scrutinized with care for several obvious reasons. 
The proportion of a principal’s time which can be spent in any particular 
category of duty depends a great deal on his personal propensities, size of the 
school, allocation of responsibilities by higher authorities, and clerical and 
professional assistance which he may or may not have. ... .?8 


BASIC PATTERNS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Most Americans are only vaguely aware of the fact that the 50 
states maintain widely differing patterns of school organization. With 
so many individually autonomous and responsible agencies sponsoring 
education, it is natural that no uniform system of school organization 
has developed in this country. This is a source of regret to those who 
favor standardization of organization in educational programs and 
centralization of authority. Such a situation creates difficulty for the 
collectors and interpreters of comparative statistics, but it creates no 
other real problems. What, then, are the factors which determine the 
type of school organization to be found in a particular state or area 
of the country? The American Association of School Administrators 
suggests that the forces which change patterns of organization include 
“availability of space and staff, purposes to be achieved, and increased 
knowledge of the nature of those to be taught, and how to teach 
them.’ 

In 1892, President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University 
pointed out that there was a great amount of time being wasted in the 
elementary school because of long drills in arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and other inferior methods of instruction. He emphasized the 
need for shortening the elementary school program, eliminating use- 
less materials, and enriching the program by introducing natural 
science, higher mathematics, and foreign languages. As a result of his 
thinking, some of the leaders of education carried on discussions which 
led to the reorganization of instruction in the upper grades of many 
of the schools. Some changed from the one-grade-per-teacher plan to 
a modified departmental type of instruction. A number of schools be- 
gan to introduce elementary algebra, geometry, science, Latin, and 


28 Ibid., pp. 42, 43. i ; 
29 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 
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modern foreign languages in the seventh and eighth grades. This 
marked the real beginning of changes in the basic pattern of school 
organization in this country. 


The 8—4 Plan 


During the latter part of the nineteenth century there evolved 
in America a structural pattern of education which included an ele- 
mentary school of eight grades’and a high school of four grades. In 
some instances, particularly in sparsely populated areas, these schools 
functioned as twelve grades in one school unit. The 8—4 plan of school 
organization had become the dominant pattern in most of the states 
by 1890. In certain New England states the elementary schools con- 
tinued for nine grades, whereas in some of the Southern states such 
schools included only seven grades. 

The relatively long period of eight years for elementary educa- 
tion arose from the fact that an elementary school education was all 
that the majority of children of that day received. There was little 
continuity in the experiences of pupils moving up the educational 
ladder and transferring from one division of the school to another. 
This lack of continuity or of articulation was observed in the content 
of subjects taught as well as in the methods of teaching. 

The claim that the eight-year elementary school provides ade- 
quately for the needs of adolescent youth is questionable in another 
way when one considers the laboratory and other facilities that are 
needed for classes in certain fields—such as in the homemaking, 
manual arts, and physical education areas. It would be financially im- 
possible and educationally impractical in many school districts to in- 
clude all of these facilities in all elementary schools of the 8—4 organi- 
zational pattern. That means, of course, that the needs of adolescent 
youth must be met in some form of secondary school where such 
facilities are usually provided. 

Authorities are fairly well agreed that regardless of the type of 
school organization, the secondary school program should reach down 
to the beginning of adolescence. Obviously, the curriculum, the extra- 
class activities, and the guidance programs should be organized and 
administered at the secondary level in a different way from that at 
the elementary level. The eight-year elementary school forces the ad- 
ministration to cover these programs at two levels, thus greatly in- 
creasing the cost of this part of the educational program. 

One of the many faults of the 8-4 plan of organization was its 
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apparent encouragement of pupil dropouts after grade eight. The 
adoption of compulsory attendance laws by all the states did little 
to correct this because completion of the eighth grade served the letter 
of the law in many states. Graduation programs lauding students for 
having completed the basic step in their educational program likewise 
encouraged many to discontinue their schooling after grade eight. 

Frequently the type of organization found in a given community 
results more from the necessity or apparent desirability of utilizing 
the physical plant which is available than it results from a predeter- 
mined basic philosophy of school organization. Under some circum- 
stances, the type or organization seems to be essentially the result 
of administrative convenience, financial economy, and reluctance to 
change. Community pressure to maintain the status quo is all too 
often a greater determining factor than educational efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

As stated previously, it is apparent that no unique pattern of 
school organization has become standardized in this country. This 
is not only a natural and normal result of our emphasis on state re- 
sponsibility for education, but it is highly desirable since educational 
organization and administration must always be concerned with the 
pattern which best fits the particular community and its school-age 
population. In whichever type of organization the principal finds him- 
self, a similar classification of problems and administrative and in- 
structional functions confront him. For example, he is always faced 
with the problems of organizing registration processes, scheduling 
classes, providing supplies and equipment, providing textbooks, super- 
vising instruction and extraclass activities, administering a public- 
relations program, and many other duties of his office. 


The 6-3-3 Plan 

In 1918 the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education made its now famous report listing the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education and recommending the organiza- 
tion of junior high school units. Its specific proposal is embodied in 
the following: 

We, therefore, recommend a reorganization of the school system whereby 
the first six years shall be devoted to elementary education designed to meet 
the needs of pupils of approximately 6 to 12 years of age; and the second 
six years to secondary education designed to meet the needs of pupils of ap- 
proximately 12 to 18 years of age. 
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The six years to be devoted to secondary education may well be divided 
into two periods which may be designated as the junior and senior pe- 
tiods. . . . 

Under ordinary circumstances the junior and senior periods should each 
be three years in length so as to realize their distinctive purposes.30 


Size of district Percent having junior high schools, 1958-59 


00,000 and over 


10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999 


2,500-4,999 


Total (all urban 
school districts) 


0 20% 40% 60% a 100% 
Percents based on districts that enrolled grades 7 and 8. 
Fic, 2. Separate Junior High Schools Are Typical of the Large School 
Systems. (Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA 
Research Bulletin, 39, no, 2, [May, 1961], 49.) 


Junior high schools began to appear in this country as early as 
1910. Organized as a protest to the inherent disadvantages of the 8-4 
plan of school organization, they increased rapidly in number. In 1920 
there were only 55 separate junior high schools with 37,331 students 
enrolled. By 1930 there were 1,842 such schools with 1,036,919 stu- 
dents enrolled. By 1952 the number of schools had increased to 3,227 
and the number of students totaled 1,526,996. 


80 Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Princi- 


bles of Secondary Education, ‘Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1918, pp. 18-19. 
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Thus, for about 50 years the junior high school movement has 
enjoyed phenomenal growth. Only the depression of the 1930s and 
the scarcity and high cost of labor and building materials during 
World War II caused any appreciable slowdown in the junior high 
school movement. Since 1945 there has been a definite reacceleration 
in the organization of junior high schools. These schools have excelled 
other types of secondary school organization in the percent of eligible 
secondary school students enrolled. * 

Two of the chief purposes of the junior high school were: (1) 
to meet more fully the needs of adolescents, both in curricular and in 
extracurricular offerings, and (2) to increase attendance and prevent 
an excessive dropout of students at the end of grade eight. After the 
student had completed 6 years of elementary school, 3 more years 
in a junior high school and then 3 in a senior high school seemed 
to be much less formidable to the potential drop-out student than did 
two more years of elementary school followed by four years of attend- 
ance in a more traditional 4-year high school. 

Another of the early purposes justifying the establishment of the 
junior high school is no longer valid. The providing of junior high 
vocational information to equip youth to enter employment at an 
early age is no longer important—educational trends, higher require- 
ments for job satisfaction, and state compulsory school attendance laws 
have removed junior-high-age youth from the labor market. 

It has been a firm belief of many junior high school advocates 
that this organizational unit has provided the best opportunity for 
articulating the student's educational program from the elementary 
level into the secondary level. This articulation places major responsi- 
bility upon junior high school teachers and administrators, but those 
at the senior high school level also must share in this function. Even 
though the kind of organizational pattern of grades and attendance 
areas is important, the needs of the persons involved—the individual 
students——should be considered of more importance than the arrange- 
ment of grades. 

But all has not been well with the junior high school and its 
program of activities. Too often it has been regarded as the “forgotten 
child” of education. In some districts with limited financial resources 
it has functioned in certain ways on a parallel basis with the upper 
grades in the typical 8-year elementary school. Many features of 
curriculum expansion and exploration so necessary to meet the needs 
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of adolescent youth have too often been deficient or even lacking. 
Facilities and equipment have been no better or more adequate than 
those provided in self-contained eight-grade elementary schools. Many 
junior high schools have also lacked the extraclass activity develop- 
ment which distinguishes secondary from elementary education. No 
one seems to dispute the need for a wealth of exploratory experiences 
for junior high school pupils, but organizing such a unit does not auto- 
matically produce such. The junior high school youth should have his 
interests extended, and his abilities and talents further identified and 
developed. His strengths and weaknesses should be discovered and 
realized. Such objectives are not always being achieved to the degree 
which this kind of organization makes possible. 

Gruhn summarized some of the currently held Opinions of the 
junior high school in the following: 


1. The basic purpose of the junior high school (to provide an educational 
program which will best meet the needs, interests, and abilities of early 
adolescents) has remained the same from the very beginning of the junior 
high school movement to the present time. 

2. More changes have been made in the curriculum of the junior high 
school during the past five years than during any other similar period since 
the junior high school was first established. 

3. The quality of the instructional Program can be improved only if we 
find more effective ways for teachers and pupils to work together in learning 
situations, 

4. We are not adequately using all the information we have in our 
schools about individual pupils to make our teaching most effective. 

5. The problem of articulation has increased greatly as secondary-school 
subjects are being introduced earlier for the more able pupils. 

6. The junior high school is making some progress in developing one 
well-integrated program of education for early adolescents. 

7. The counselor’s work in the junior high school is undergoing great 
changes because of new pressures that are being brought on the program of 
the junior and senior high schools. 

8. Many schools today are using a type of ability grouping which empha- 
sizes grouping for a specific purpose rather than the block grouping of three 
decades ago. 

9. We are still not meeting the needs of the highly gifted pupils—the 
highest one per cent in intellectual ability. 

10. Junior high-school princip: 
visory, and clerical staffs needed 
of them today.31 


als do not have the administrative, super- 
to do the educational job that is expected 


31 William T. Gruhn, “What Is New in 
Bulletin of the National Association of Seconda 
(February, 1960), 6-11. 


Junior High School Education,” 
ry School Principals, 44, no. 253 
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In 1960, James B. Conant completed a study of junior high 
schools in this country.? His recommendations have implications for 
those, particularly administrators, who are concerned with the im- 
provement of the educational program offered by the junior high 
school. These recommendations included: 


[1] A guidance and testing specialist for every 250-300 pupils in grades 7 
and 8. 

{2] Ar least fifty professionals for every thousand pupils, with five teaching 
periods of 125—150 pupils as a reasonable teaching load, but with no more 
than 100 pupils for English teachers and 750 pupils as the responsibility 
of a professional librarian. 

{3] Instruction for all boys and girls in art, music, and physical education; 
instruction for all girls in home economics and for all boys in industrial 
arts... . 

{4} Instruction by a bilingual teacher in the conversational use of a modern 
foreign language for some, if not all, pupils in grade 7 (If started in 
grade 7, instruction should also be available in grades 8—12). 

{5] A well-stocked library; a gymnasium with locker rooms and showers; an 
auditorium or assembly space that will accommodate at least half of the 
student body; cafeteria space for at least one-third of the pupils; rooms 
specially equipped for teaching home economics and industrial arts. . . . 

[6] Remedial classes for pupils who lag in basic subjects—especially in 
reading and arithmetic. 

{7] Sufficient administrative assistance to allow the school principal to ex- 
ercise his role as instructional leader (generally speaking, a full-time as- 
sistant principal for every 750 pupils; a clerk or secretary for every 250 
pupils) 83 


The 6-6 Plan 

Since many school districts or communities are not large enough 
to provide adequate school attendance areas in the secondary school 
units in a 6-3-3 organization, other combinations must be made in the 
interest of greater effectiveness and efficiency. Foremost among those 
combinations to be found under such circumstances is the 6-6 plan. 
The advantages of this organization, where student population is too 
small to provide a good and an economical program, are: (1) one 
school principal can administer and supervise the six-year unit, thus 
cutting down administrative costs; (2) teachers may be assigned 
more advantageously in the areas of their greatest strength—in their 


32 James B. Conant, Education in the Junior High School Years, Princeton, 


N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1960. : 
33 As quoted in “Dr. Conant on the Junior High School,” NEA Journal (No- 


vember, 1960), 18. 
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teaching majors and minors; (3) more opportunity is provided for 
articulation of subject matter from grade level to grade level; (4) the 
problems of student transfer from one kind of attendance area to 
another within the secondary school organization are eliminated; and 
(5) there is usually sufficient enrollment to provide better programs 
in home economics, industrial arts, science, physical education, and 
music. 

Obviously, one of the critical factors to be considered in deter- 
mining the kind of school organization is the number of pupils to 
be enrolled. Only in districts or communities where the secondary 
student population is of sufficient size to maintain adequate programs 
at the junior and at the senior high school levels can they justify 
an organization varying from the 6-6 type. Although there is no 
rigid agreement as to the number of students required to provide 
a satisfactory secondary school program under the 6-3-3 plan, the 
National Commission on School District Reorganization assumed a 
defensible position on the question: “. . . The Commission on 
School District Reorganization has reached the unequivocal conclusion 
that where population and topographical factors permit, the minimum 
size of any type of high school should be at least 300 pupils, or 75 
pupils in each age group, with a minimum of 12 full-time teachers.’’4 

Much the same position was taken by the American Association 
of School Administrators in the following statement: “Junior or 
senior high schools should have at least 300 pupils and ten teachers 
minimum. The students should not be required to walk more than 
2 or 2Y%4 miles to or from school or to ride on a school bus more 
than 114 hours morning or evening.” 

For obvious reasons, however, the 50 states cannot use the same 
minimal requirements for the organization of their high schools. In 
rural areas, particularly in the Mid-west and West, it is not always 
possible or practical to maintain a minimum of even 100 students 
for a high school attendance area. In others, Conant’s recommendation 
that the minimal high school should have at least 100 pupils in its 
graduating class is a practical one.3® 

84 National Commission on School District Reorganization, Your School Dis- 
trict, Washington, D.C.: Department of Rural Education of the NEA, 1948, p. 22. 
85 American Association of School Administrators, School District Organization, 


Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 131. 


86 James B. Conant, The American High School Today, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958, p. 77. 
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Other Plans of Organization 

The secondary schools of this country do not lack for variety 
both in size and in purpose. For that reason, almost any combination 
of grades can be found dividing elementary and secondary school 
units. The problems of organization involved are indicated in the 
following: 


Some 30,000 separate attendance units for secondary education blanket 
this land. About 4,000 are nonpublic high schools. There is the highly selective 
independent school which aims to prepare boys for admission to a limited 
number of highly esteemed older colleges and universities. The parochial sec- 
ondary school, seeking to weave the tenets of a specific religious faith thru 
its total instructional program, represents another type. The military school, 
the girls’ boarding school, the country day school, and other forms occur. 
Some 11 percent of secondary-school students are in nonpublic schools. 

The remaining 89 percent are to be found in 26,000 tax-supported and 
publicly controlled schools, each part of a state plan for youth education. 
Among these are one-room schools serving sparsely populated areas and, be- 
cause of their size, limited in the quality and variety of program offerings 
available to each youth. At the other extreme may be found the urban high 
school enrolling thousands of youth, who may be penalized thru loss of per- 
sonal attention. Between these extremes lie the thousands of public high 
schools—junior, junior-senior, four-year “regular,” rural consolidated—each 
with its own program emphasis, expenditure level, special services, and teach- 
ing talent, and each varying in the extent to which it meets the educational 
needs of all the youth within its area of service.87 


Altho a study of the opinions of 66 recognized authorities in secondary 
education clearly established a preference for the 6-3-3 plan of organization, 
and we have seen that the 6-3—3 or 6-6 plan is much used, communities con- 
tinue to experiment, seeking a reclustering of grades more consonant with 
the identified characteristics of their youth in early adolescence. There is a 
further compelling question as to the degree to which young people should 
be held to rigid assignments to grades. Wide ranges of interests and needs, so 
typical of the junior-high-school years, have prompted a more flexible as- 
signment of students and permitted variations in the length of their experi- 
ence in that school. . . 38 


The Junior College 

Junior colleges began to appeat on the American educational 
scene in the early part of this century. As the number and kinds 
of junior colleges increased, the popularity of these schools as upward 
extensions of public education also increased. 


87 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 
Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, pp. 35-36. 
88 Ibid., p. 198. 
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Recently, social forces of many kinds have combined to bring 
about a vigorous demand for a nationwide expansion of the junior 
college movement. The American Association of School Administra- 
tors listed four reasons for this “impending expansion”: 


1. The first and most apparent change which has stimulated interest in 
junior college development is the increasing number of students who must be 
educated in the immediate future. 

2. A second force creating the*need and demand for the junior college 
is the profound belief of the American people in the efficacy of education 
and their commitment to the provision of equality of educational opportunity. 

3. A third force stimulating in particular the diversified vocational pro- 
grams of the community colleges is the increase in the amount of skill re- 
quired in a majority of occupations. 

4. A fourth and perhaps corollary stimulus to the development of local 
junior colleges is the recognition of the necessity for training a greater por- 
tion of the available ability of each generation.3® 


The secondary school principal has vital interest in the junior 
college because it should be, and is becoming, a local institution under 
local control. Thus, it is in reality developing upward as an extension 
of public education and as such must be closely coordinated with exist- 
ing secondary schools. Its administrative and legal purposes are 
served best when it is operated within the already established public 
school organizational framework. 


SUMMARY 


Educators often need to remind themselves of the fundamental 
principles of American education. Administration is a service to the 
instructional program; its importance lies in its provision for organi- 
zation, personnel, and the materials necessary for instruction. Admin- 
istration achieves its greatest potential when the principal has a func- 
tional knowledge of administrative theory and principles. Without a 
body of formalized principles, school administration can never become 
a real profession. The administrator must differentiate between the 
theoretical and the impractical. Emerging theories are concerned with 
such problem areas as increased challenges of the ptincipalship, the 
need for better human relations in education, the value of group dy- 
namics, and the need for educators to feel secure and threat-free. 

The school ptincipalship requires technical skills, ability to work 
with other people, and conceptual skills—the ability to see and un- 
derstand the various functions of the educational enterprise. How the 

89 Ibid., pp. 144-146. 
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principal administers his school is influenced by his educational and 
professional preparation, experience, and personality. 

Administrators have often been classified as autocratic, laissez- 
faire, or democratic. No principal, however, administers his school 
by using only one policy. Autocratic administration gets action quickly; 
democratic administration, although more deliberate, is usually effec- 
tive once it gets into action. Insecure administrators are the ones who 
are most likely to resort to autocratic action in dealing with teachers 
as well as with students. 

Research studies are beginning in earnest in the field of educa- 
tional administration. Already, a number of important studies have 
been made relating theory to administrative behavior. 

The typical principal often finds himself burdened with clerical 
and routine responsibilities to the extent that he cannot spend suffi- 
cient time in the supervision of instruction. Although lack of clerical 
and secretarial assistance is usually the excuse given for such misuse of 
time, principals sometimes spend considerable time in the minutiae 
of their office by choice. The real challenges are in other areas; the 
“satisfaction” of work achieved often comes quicker in the clerical 
aspects of the principal's job. Studies show that principals would 
like to spend more time than they presently do in the improvement 
of instruction and in curriculum development. 

The 8—4 plan of school organization has been “fighting” for 
its existence since the advent of the junior high school in the first 
decade of this century. For 50 years now the junior high school has 
enjoyed real growth, but it has not achieved the potential which its 
early advocates predicted. Its popularity continues, even though it 
lacks the popular support which has been accorded the senior high 
school. 

When the school population is small, the 6-6 plan of school or- 
ganization is sometimes used. Some authorities, including the mem- 
bers of the National Commission on School District Reorganization, 
set the minimum size of any type of high school at 300 pupils. There 
are, of course, many high school attendance areas which are below 
this presumed minimum standard of size. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1, Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a nationalized system of 


education. 
2. What is an “ideal” compulsory school attendance law? 
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3. Differentiate between the role of the lay citizen and the professional edu- 
cator in the educational process. 

4. Is administration becoming more or less important as a service to the 
public school educational program? 

5. Justify or criticize the current stress being placed upon a study of ad- 
ministrative theory for prospective school administrators, 

6. Do theories of school administration tend to remain unchanged or is 
there evidence that they change rather often? 

7. What evidence do you have to prove that school principals should under- 
stand school law? 

8. Discuss the presumed advantages and disadvantages of each of the three 
general types of school administration. 

9. Why do secondary school principals find it so difficult to spend adequate 
time on the improvement of instruction? What suggestions do you have for 
improvement in this situation? 

10. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each of the main types of 
school organization, 

11. Compare the advantages of the junior college as a part of the public 
school system with those where it is a part of higher education. 

12. Do you think that the emphasis now being placed upon the various kinds 
of junior colleges will solve the problem of tremendously increased en- 
rollments which are being predicted for post-high school education? 
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PART II 


THE PRINCIPAL AND 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Secondary Education—available to all, enrolling all, and mean- 
ingful to all—has long been a part of America’s hopes and aspirations 
for its youth. Many high schools have made significant progress to- 
ward school programs to serve all youth; others serve the needs of 
only a small proportion of young people. The need for reorganizing 
the secondary-school curriculum is pressing; it grows out of the belief 
that it is an obligation of the school to youth and to American 
Society. 


—American Association of School Administrators, The High School in 
a Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 81. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE PRINCIPAL AND 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The real leadership responsibility of the secondary school prin- 
cipal is to evaluate and improve instruction. Since schools are organ- 
ized and administered so that students may be taught, more emphasis 
should be given to this aspect of the school program than to any 
other. Before real and effective instructional improvement can be 
made, the principal must know what the schools are trying to do. 
What, then, are the basic objectives which the public desires for its 
secondary schools? Have they remained static and unchanged, or have 
they been influenced by continuous social change? 


THE OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


It was pointed out in Chapter 1 that the objectives of our first 
secondary schools were twofold—preparation for college and prep- 
aration for the law or the ministry. As early as 1892, the Committee 
of Ten—the first of a number of committees appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association to study the high school—recommended 
curriculum expansion to provide for attaining additional objectives. 
However, preparation for college continued to be the secondary 
school’s dominant aim. The Committee, in a statement well ahead of 
the educational philosophy of that day, pointed to the need to prepare 
those students who were not going on to college for the ordinary 
duties of life. It further recommended that high school graduation 
requirements be the same as those for college entrance. 
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The Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 

The first real study and declaration of secondary education ob- 
jectives was begun by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in 1913. Five years later it published its report 
which listed its now famous Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation;' (1) Health, (2) Command of Fundamental Processes, (3) 
Worthy Home Membership, (4) Vocational Preparation, (5) Civic 
Education, (6) Worthy Use of Leisure, and (7) Ethical Character. 
These objectives (more properly called principles) were widely ac- 
cepted and remained practically unchallenged for the next 20 years. 
Established during the years of World War I, they represented 
a break-through which culminated the efforts of National Education 
Association committees to liberalize the curriculum and the objectives 
of secondary education. 


Educational Policies Commission Objectives 


In 1938, the Educational Policies Commission completed its 
assignment of restating the goals of American education.? These were 
listed as four general statements or topics, each subdivided into nu- 
merous specific aims which secondary school students could achieve, 
Thus, the second major listing of the goals of secondary education 
was more specific than the first. These stated goals gradually replaced 
the Seven Cardinal Principles and were, in turn, to be replaced by 
others as they were developed. The four general goals were: 


1, The Objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 
3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 


The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth 


The National Association of Secondary School Principals in 1944 
again restated the case for secondary education. It pointed out that 
the schools should meet the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, which 


1 Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Education, 1918. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, Washington, D.C.: The Commission, 1938. 

3 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Commission, 1944, 
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were simply a restatement of the goals of secondary education. They 
included the following: 


1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant 
in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised experience as 
well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness 
and mental health. ° 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the 
state and nation, and to have an understanding of the nations and peo- 
ples of the world. 

4, All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the indi- 
vidual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence of 
science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty, in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 
wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their in- 
sight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live and work co- 
operatively with others, and to grow in the moral and spiritual values of 
life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.* 


Life Adjustment Education 

In 1945, the American Vocational Association adopted the 
Prosser Resolution which called for the holding of regional confer- 
ences to discuss the problem of meeting the needs of the 60 percent 
of our high school students who, for one reason or another, would 
not go on to college or enter an occupation for which high school 
had prepared them, These conferences were held in 1946 and re- 
sulted in the establishment by the United States Office of Education 
of a National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 


4 National Association of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American 
Youth, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1951, p. 9- 
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A second commission was appointed in 1950; it was discontinued in 
1953. 

The Life Adjustment program was intended to equip all Ameri- 
can youth with skills, knowledge, understanding, and attitudes which 
would enable them to lead more useful and profitable lives. “It is de- 
signed in part to fill the gap in traditional education by providing use- 
ful education to those who are going to become sales clerks, gasoline 
station attendants, homemakers,’ ordinary laborers, and so on.’5 

The purposes of Life Adjustment Education were further indi- 
cated in the following: 


The objectives of life adjustment are neither new nor different, Similar 
gtoups of educational objectives for the education of youth may be seen in 
the numerous lists from Spencer's (1861) to that of the Educational Policies 
Commission (1938). 

Supporters of life adjustment education identify the needs of all Ameri- 
can youth but do not specify any standard method to implement the objec- 
tives. Each school may devise its program according to its circumstances. 

Life adjustment education began with the premise that high schools were 
not meeting the needs of a large number of students, The great number of 
high-school drop-outs was presumed to be one result of this neglect. There- 
fore, life adjustment education was aimed at reducing drop-outs.6 


In recent years, Life Adjustment Education has been the target 
of many of the critics of education, particularly those who feel that 
it has overlooked academic achievement as the sole goal of education. 
Like many other innovations in education, its purposes and objectives 
were only partially understood and its application was therefore rela- 
tively ineffective. 

Another important statement of the goals of education was made 
by the White House Conference on Education in 1955. The Confer- 
ence agreed that the schools should continue to develop: 


1, The fundamental skills of communication—reading, writing, spelling as 
well as other elements of effective oral and written expression; the arith- 
metical and mathematical skills, including problem solving. While 
schools are doing the best job in their history in teaching these skills, 
continuous improvement is desirable and necessary. 

2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 

3. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American institutions. 


© Research Division of the National Education Association, Ten Criticisms of 
oon Education, Research Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1957, 
p. 141. j > 
8 Ibid., p. 142. 
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4, Respect and appreciation for human values and for the beliefs of others. 
5. Ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively. 
6. Effective work habits and self-discipline. 
The Social competence as a contributing member of his family and com- 
munity. 
8. Ethical behavior based on a sense of moral and spiritual values. 
9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for life-long learning. 
10. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 
11. Physical and mental health. ¥ 
12. Wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 
13. Understanding of the physical world and man’s relation to it as repre- 
sented through basic knowledge of the sciences. 
14. An awareness of our relationships with the world community.” 


AASA Goals of Education 

One of the last statements of consequence concerning educational 
goals was that made by the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in a recent publication, It “acknowledges and supports, as the 
legitimate and critically important goals of our secondary schools” : 


The maximum development of all the mental, moral, emotional, and 
physical powers of the individual, to the end that he may enjoy a rich life 
thru the realization of worthy and desirable personal goals, and 

The maximum development of the ability and desire in each individual 
to make the greatest possible contribution to all humanity thru responsible 
participation in, and benefit from, the great privileges of American citizenship. 

We are aware that times and citcumstances provide many agencies, in- 
cluding the home, the church, and a multitude of means of communication 
thru which young people may develop these powers. 

We nevertheless hold that the public secondary school, open to all and 
available to all, and representing the public, as it is supported and controlled 
by all, has the responsibility for guaranteeing to each American youth the 
opportunity for achieving self-realization and social effectiveness.8 


Many other statements of goals and objectives of secondary edu- 
cation have been made by individuals and by groups. All of them 
have interwoven in their fabric the goal of individual development 
and the betterment of society. To that end they are alike. Their dis- 
agreement, if there is any, has been in their emphasis, or lack of it, 
upon certain constituent factors and upon the methods to be used 
in achieving the desired objectives. 


7 White House Conference on Education, Committee Report by Adam S. Ben- 


nion to the Conference in Washington, D.C., November, 1955. 
8 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 


Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, pp. 27-28. 
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CHANGING PROFICIENCIES REQUIRED BY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


That the purposes of secondary education have changed with 
the fluctuating emphasis upon specific goals has already been noted. 
As the objectives have changed, the proficiencies required of high 
school graduates have changed correspondingly. Always an institution 
which reflected social trends and conditions, the high school has fre- 
quently altered its course. For the most part, its students have attained 
the proficiencies which other institutions, particularly the colleges, 
have demanded. 


Demands of Early Secondary Schools 

Proficiency of a limited degree in the narrow college-preparatory 
curriculum was required of the limited few male youth who attended 
the Latin grammar schools. With the advent of the Academy in 1751 
came the opportunity for students to develop their capabilities and 
interests in practical courses and in professions other than law and 
the ministry. Franklin proposed that the Academy teach “everything 
that is useful, and everything that is ornamental.” The first public 
high schools in the early part of the nineteenth century brought de- 
creased emphasis upon the classics and new emphasis upon the study 
of English and preparation for a vocation. These schools eventually 
brought stress upon practical education and standardized curriculums. 

The early 1900s. The secondary school of 1900 was under the 
important and somewhat restrictive influence of institutions of higher 
education. There was a high degree of unity between public school 
personnel and those in higher education; the curriculum and purposes 
of the former were determined in large measure by the requirements 
of the latter. 

The early part of the twentieth century saw stress being placed 
upon school organization patterns in public education. This period 
saw the development of junior high schools and junior colleges as ex- 
tensions of the secondary school. World War I showed our deficien- 
cies in technical training and our great need to put additional stress 
on the vocational aspects of education. 

The 1920s. The 1920s, a period of expansion in this country 
and one in which the high schools grew rapidly, brought the need 
for a continually expanding curriculum. Emphasis was put upon pro- 
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ficiency in areas such as agriculture, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, commercial subjects, art, music, and citizenship. Proficiency in 
some of the rapidly developing extracurricular activities became neces- 
sary for the typical high school student. As a result of the experiences 
of the United States in World War I, the testing movement developed 
into one of importance and prominence. 

The 1930s. Further changes and liberalization came to the high 
schools in the critical period of the 1930s. But these changes, great as 
they were, were not great enough. For the first time since its real 
beginning in 1890, the high school began to lose ground. Criticism 
brought strong emphasis upon curriculum revision and reconstruction. 
It was evident to many that the schools were being rejected because 
they did not meet the needs of, nor develop the proficiencies so neces- 
sary for, the vocational success of their clientele. Enrollments were 
high and so was the drop-out rate during this period of turbulence. 
The effects of the Depression were being felt, and for the first time 
the federal government rushed in to help solve the nation’s emergency 
problems. Under the New Deal in Washington, it inaugurated the 
CCC and the NYA—both programs of a work-experience nature. Al- 
though these and other programs made their contribution to educa- 
tion, they involved federal competition with state school systems, Each 
of these programs lasted only a few years, disappearing with the 
coming of World War II. 

The 1940s. The period of the 1940s brought additional 
changes in the kinds of proficiencies required of secondary school 
youth. World War II brought its preinduction courses, greater stress 
upon physical education, health, science, and related activities. During 
these years, the area of audio-visual education came to maturity. The 
close of the War brought renewed emphasis upon the social sciences, 
government, conservation of resources, home and family living, and 
public relations. Although the high school was now almost completely 
removed from college domination, higher and higher percentages 
of high school graduates began to attend colleges. This increased the 
need for the proficiencies required by the colleges and lessened the 
need for vocational preparation, since, for many, entrance into a voca- 
tion would now be delayed until after college. 

The 1950s. The 1950s brought additional liberalization of the 
high school curriculum. The cold war had its ramifications upon the 
proficiencies which were needed by our graduates—expertness in sci- 
ence, physical education, and communication. Human relations in 
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school administration began to be stressed with greater utilization of 
group dynamics in determining curricular change. During this period 
the schools felt the effects of growing pains—financial needs, teacher 
shortage, and classroom and building shortage. The unanticipated 
appearance of the Russian Sputnik in 1957 brought a flood of severe 
criticisms of our educational system. Doubts and confusion of pur- 
pose were evident. Greater stress on science and mathematics resulted 
in the establishment of crash programs in these fields. Activity pro- 
grams and other so-called fads and frills of education were con- 
demned by many. Experts in many fields of industry and science 
became self-appointed and self-recognized critics and authorities on 
education almost overnight. Supervision as a cooperative partnership 
between teacher and supervisor came into focus. 

The Conant Report on the high school in 1958 did much to 
retain sanity in evaluating our high schools. Greater scholarship, more 
stress upon the study of languages, the provision of more guidance 
services, and the need to demand greater over-all proficiency from 
high school students were among the points stressed in the Report. 

Thus, the kinds of proficiencies required of high school students 
have varied greatly. From emphasis on academic achievement, the 
pendulum swung to emphasis upon vocational needs and back again 
to academic excellence. Fortunately, the public, and school people as 
well, now see the picture in terms of meeting the needs and the 
individual differences of all. Most educators and lay citizens not 
only recognize the fact that academic achievement is important for 
most students, but that not all can attain it. There is ample opportunity 
for the so-called nonachievers to make their contribution to society and 
to succeed as individuals with stress upon proficiencies other than 
those of a purely academic nature. However, the relative importance 
of proficiency in academic learning as compared to the development 


of vocational skills, citizenship, and social grace continues to be highly 
controversial. 


PROVIDING QUALITY EDUCATION 


One of the current serious charges against secondary schools is 
directly concerned with the presumed lack of scholarship of its grad- 
uates. The basis for much of this criticism goes back to the critics 
who misunderstood the purposes and the achievements of John Dewey 
and “progressive education.” They failed to understand that pro- 
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gressive education was the application of scientific methods to learning 
processes. “Basically its (progressive education’s) ideas come from the 
writings of John Dewey: (a) Knowledge, skills, and values which 
define maturity are learned most effectively when they are based 
on the previous experience of the child and satisfy his current needs. 
(b) Since individuals differ in all sorts of ways, whatever needs to be 
learned can be learned best by a variety of methods. (c) Properly 
aroused interest, related to the natural abilities of the child, furnishes 
sustaining drive in learning.’”® 

Several observations and factors have combined to convince the 
too-casual observer that academic standards have been lowered in our 
public high schools, and that this has created a crisis in American edu- 
cation. These include: 

1. The general observation that the average or typical high school 
graduate does not compare favorably with his counterpart of a few 
years ago. Those who make this observation fail to realize or acknowl- 
edge the fact that we are no longer graduating from our high schools 
only the select few who desire to go on to college—as was true until 
recent years. Education through grade twelve for everyone is now 
a practicality. With the children of all—without any form of selec- 
tivity—one might well expect the average ability and scholastic 
achievement to be decreased. There is, however, no conclusive evi- 
dence to show that this is the case; there is greater indication that the 
‘opposite is true. 

2. The assumption has been made that students of the so-called 
academic and traditionally oriented programs in high school succeed 
better academically in college than those who follow more progres- 
sive-type programs. The latter are branded as having been exposed to 
lack-of-direction, children’s-interests, do-as-you-please, and no-disci- 
pline programs. Apparently the critics, in this regard, have not read 
or have not understood the story of the Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association: 

The Eight-Year Study was launched in 1932 under the auspices of the 
Commission on the Relation of School and College, set up by the Progressive 
Education Association, One hundred and seventy-nine leading colleges and 


universities agreed to waive their customary entrance requirements for the 
graduates of 30 progressive high schools. Nearly 2000 graduates of these 


9 Research Division of the National Education Association, Ten Criticisms of 
Public Education, Research Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1957, 
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schools entered the 179 colleges in 1936. The records of 1475 were followed 
up with painstaking care in 39 colleges. Their work in college was compared 
with the work of 1475 other students similar to them in every relevant re- 
spect except high-school education. 

On the basis of the comparison between the 1475 matched pairs, the fol- 
low-up staff discovered that the graduates of the 30 progressive schools re- 
ceived a slightly higher total grade average; they did better in all subjects 
except foreign languages; they earned slightly more academic honors each 
year; they were more often judged by college faculties to possess clarity, 
precision, and objectivity in thought, a higher intellectual curiosity and drive, 
and greater resourcefulness in meeting new situations; they adjusted them- 
selves more effectively to their personal problems; they were more interested 
in and more active in the arts; they won a higher percentage of non-academic 
honors every year; they had more definite ideas about their choice of vocation; 
they demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in the 
world,10 


3. The assumption is too often made by our critics that academic 
excellence results in automatic excellence in performance, and the 
sine qua non of education is therefore embodied in academic learning 
per se. Although this may be so for college-preparatory students, and 
although no one discredits the importance of academic training, it is 
only one of the many defensible reasons for high school education. 
The Elmer Roper nationwide public opinion survey of October, 1950, 
revealed some interesting facts in this regard: 


When asked about the two or three most important things young people 
should get out of high school, only 13.4 percent mentioned academic back- 
ground. Vocational training was rated most important by 41.3 percent, and 
training in discipline, responsibilities, tolerance, personality, etc., was chosen 
by 45.3 percent. Without a doubt, the American public demands much more 
from its schools than academic training; the public demands a broadened 
high-school program that will meet the needs of all American youth, not 
merely those who will later attend college.11 


4. The critics of education fail to realize that there is an appar- 
ent relationship between the cost of an educational program and its 
quality. That being true, the presumed decrease in scholastic achieve- 
ment may be nothing more than an indication of poor financing and 
the inability of schools to secure adequately prepared teachers—also 
related to inadequate finance. The Educational Policies Commission 
noted this point: 


10 Ibid., pp. 139-140. 
eG National Education Association, Public Opinion Polls on American Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.: The Association, May, 1958, p. 6. 
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Every major study of the status of American education tells the same 
story of neglect. It is a story of crises in education, of teachers poorly paid 
and in inadequate numbers, of poor communities struggling to pay mounting 
school bills, of classroom shortages, of colleges and universities contending 
with overenrollment and undersupport, of limited programs and limited op- 
portunities for learning, of waste of human talents. These problems are not 
entirely monetary, but lack of money is the major element. Where support 
is adequate, the schools are usually of high quality, with broad and diversified 
programs and excellent teaching staffs. There is little teacher shortage where 
schools are well supported. Where communities struggle to meet school re- 
quirements far beyond their means, where the citizens neither understand nor 
seek good education, there one finds a compounding of deficiencies. 

The major needs of the present can be defined. They involve finding 
ways to improve those schools and colleges where, for lack of support, lack 
of public understanding, or lack of professional leadership, deficiencies exist. 
The deficiencies are most urgent in the following areas. There must be better 
educational opportunities for the academically able students; there must be 
better counselling and guidance; there must be improvement in the selection 
and education of teachers; there must be improvement in the working con- 
ditions of teachers and in their social prestige and economic status; there 
must be more and better equipped school and college buildings; and there 
must be improvements in instruction in all subjects, including mathematics, 
sciences, and languages. To bring about these improvements there must be a 
substantial breakthrough in educational finance; and programs which will 
contribute to the solution of all these problems must be developed at all 


levels of government.1? 


Many studies bear out the presumed positive relationship be- 
tween expenditures for education and the quality of education re- 
ceived, Mort and Reusser referred to this in 1951: “Today it can be 
said, with considerable assurance, that communities spending more 
for education get more of what promises results desired by people 
in general. Expenditure level is one of the highly important factors 
in achieving good education." 

The Research Division of the National Education Association, 
in reporting studies of cost-quality relationship in education, summar- 
ized its findings as follows: 


[1] There is a factual basis for dealing with the relation between quality in 
education and its level of cost. n . 

[2] The cost-quality relationship in education is complex and difficult to 
measure. 
12 Educational Policies Commission, The Contemporary Challenge to American 


Education, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958, pp. 8-9. 
13 Paul R. Mort and W. C. Reusser, Public School Finance, New York: 
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[3] The evidence now available on the effect of level of per-pupil expendi- 
ture on the quality of education is not final or complete, but it provides 
some valuable guidelines. 

[4] A higher-quality education is generally provided in school systems which 
spend larger amounts on their schools. 

{5] More money is not everything in obtaining quality education; it does not 
automatically produce better schools. On the other hand, high-quality 
education is seldom found in low-expenditure school systems. 

[6] Greater excellence in education will be more fully achieved to the ex- 
tent that we are able to identify and to bring to bear all factors, in- 
cluding money, on its development.14 


The Principal and Quality Education 

It already seems to be apparent that the American secondary 
school will stress quality education in the 1960s. Here again, much of 
the leadership role in such a program belongs to the principal. The 
professionally oriented principal has always searched for ways and 
means to improve the intellectual climate of his school, but he un- 
doubtedly will increase his efforts in this direction in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Evidence is accumulating that communities are demanding a 
greater intellectual climate in our schools at all levels. Greater lay 
citizen interest in education and its problems, more critical evaluation 
of the educational process and its product, higher certification require- 
ments for teachers and administrators, and greater effort to supply 
health and guidance services for students and a better physical environ- 
ment are examples of the greater interest which the general public 
is giving to education. 

In the years ahead, more of our eligible students, and certainly 
a higher percent of the total number available, are certain to move 
from our secondary schools to our colleges if such opportunities are 
available. If this happens, greater stress must be placed upon prep- 
aration for college without depriving noncollege-preparatory students. 
of the kind of education which will be best for them. While there is. 
no possible prescription for such preparation, the following general 
suggestions would help in achieving a higher quality education for 
all secondary school youth: 

1. There should be greater care exercised in the selection of 
high quality school board members who see the value of, and who will 


14 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research 
Bulletin, 37, no. 2 (April, 1959), p. 44. 
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exert effort to provide, the needs of education. The principal can do 
little about this aspect of the program except as an interested citizen 
in the community. 

2. The employment of capable and intellectually alert leaders 
in education at the state department and local school district levels— 
in both administrative and supervisory capacities—should be a major 
concern. This is a responsibility of those who have the legal authority 
and is obviously beyond the power of the principal. 

3. More competent and academically oriented faculty should be 
employed. While such appointment is made officially by the board of 
education upon the recommendation of the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal often has the opportunity to make his own recommendations 
before employment is made. A strong staff is the most important 
single requirement for the operation of a quality school program. 
However, the present teacher shortage does not allow a high degree 
of selectivity in the employment of teachers. In spite of this, the con- 
scientious principal will do all in his power to help secure well-quali- 
fied teachers. 

The problem of finding and employing sufficient numbers of 
well-qualified teachers is a difficult one for many schools; for others, 
it is an impossibility. A shortage of available teachers and inadequate 
funds with which to employ them combine to make a solution to the 
problem of quality education virtually impossible. The nature of the 
problem is indicated in the following: 


Accotding to data from the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, American high schools employed about 5,000 new teachers of 
mathematics in 1956-1957. For these positions, the institutions in which 
teachers ate educated had graduated some 2,500 persons qualified to teach 
mathematics, of whom only about 1,700 entered teaching. In 1956-1957, 
5,500 new teachers of science were employed by American high schools, al- 
though the higher institutions had graduated only 2,600 qualified to teach 
science. On the whole, the best prepared gravitated to the schools which 
offered the best salaries and best working conditions. The underprepared will 
doubtless be found in schools which already suffer from other educational 
deficiencies. 

Equivalent figures exist for other areas; the teaching shortage is not 
confined to mathematics and science. It is most acute, in fact, in elementary 
where 78,938 new teachers were employed in 1956-1957, although 
7,922 prepared as elementary teachers. 
over 80,000 teachers in American public 


education, 
higher institutions graduated only 3 
In the present school year, well 


schools have substandard or emergency credentials. } 
These facts reveal both a serious shortage in the number of qualified 
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teachers graduated from those institutions in which teachers are educated and 
a willingness to certify and employ in professional positions those who lack 
adequate professional qualifications. 4 
The conclusion is inescapable that hundreds of thousands of American 
children at every level of education are denied competent teaching.15 


4, The organization and administration of a defensible in-service 
program for all staff members is important. Here is an area where 
the principal can exert his leadership. Faculty meetings, institutes, 
conferences, and workshops of an intellectually challenging variety 
ate examples of ways in which the administrator can exercise his in- 
fluence to improve the general climate of the school. 

5. It is important to sponsor an instructional program which will 
challenge all students regardless of their ability or goals. This, of 
course, is a big order because of the vast range in abilities represented, 
even within the same age-group, in any randomly selected group 
of students. Large school-attendance areas, ability grouping, adequate 
equipment, and modern library facilities aid greatly in the achieve- 
ment of a good instructional program. Although inadequate finance 
is often a limitation, creative teaching, proper motivation, individual 
counseling, and teacher initiative and know-how are often able to 
offset limited budgets. 

6. More desirable school-attendance areas need to be established 
in many parts of the country. We still have too many school districts 
and too many small high schools. Note the point of view of the 
American Association of School Administrators on this subject: 


This nationwide concern about the quality of education and the security 
and welfare of the country goes right back to the local district. This is the 
point of beginning. It is here that the policy is formed which gives direction 
to the educational program. It is at this point that action is taken which 
employs teachers, constructs buildings, provides books and equipment, de- 
termines course offerings, and establishes goals which pupils and teachers 
Strive to meet. If the school district fails to provide the teachers and equip- 
ment needed, if its operational procedures lead to needless waste of financial 
resources and poor use of instructional equipment, if it offers too little too 
late to the youth it is expected to serve, it is not contributing what it should 
contribute to developing “the intellectual capital” this country wants and 
needs. 

During the past 25 years the people of this country have made almost 
unbelievable progress in improving school district organization. . . . 

But there are still too many districts that can’t provide good programs 
for the children they are expected to serve. For example: 


15 Educational Policies Commission, The Contemporary Challenge to American 
Education, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958, p. 13. 
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{1] Only about 1 district out of every 8 is large enough to employ as many 
as 40 teachers. 

{2] More than 3 out of every 4 districts employ 10 teachers or less. 

{3] More than half of all the districts in the country operate elementary 
schools only. 

{4] There are thousands of districts that operate no schools at all.16 

7. The activity program should have proper balance in compari- 
son to the academic. Those activities which are sponsored should 
stimulate interest in intellectual and cultural subjects. Since the 
principal has direct charge and responsibility for the activity program, 
it is here that he can wield great influence in the improvement of 
the quality of the secondary school program. 

Not all of the above listed factors can be influenced or con- 
trolled by the principal to any great degree. He can, however, put 
maximum quality in his own performance as an administrator. As a 
quality administrator he can do much to help teachers to attain the 
highest possible quality of instruction. 

That there is need to improve the scholastic standards and the 
general quality of education at all levels no one will deny. The same 
need for constant improvement in achieving its major purposes could 
be suggested for every social and civic institution in this country. 
Progress is never made by maintaining the status quo—in schools or 
out. The professionals—the good school administrators, the good 
teachers—and the good lay citizens are aware of this need and are 
doing something about it. The countless children and youth attending 
our public schools will be the beneficiaries. 


GROUPING STUDENTS FOR INSTRUCTION 


Another area of secondary school administration which has seen 
considerable experimentation without conclusive results is that of 
grouping students for instruction. Of course, in the typical high 
school of small enrollment this problem is automatically solved by 
putting age-groups together. Most children enter grade one in the 
elementary school at age six and proceed through the grades and 
through high school in somewhat lock-step fashion. There are few 
who fail to make regular grade advancement and fewer still who 
accelerate their progress beyond one grade per year. As these groups 

16 AASA Commission on School District Reorganization, The Point of Begin- 
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advance through high school, proportionately more students drop out 
or fail to make regular advancement, and the range of ability between 
the highly capable and the less capable is extended. 

“No failure” and “social promotion” policies in schools have 
tended to keep groups of students together throughout their public 
school years in spite of low academic achievement, lack of proper 
application, poor study habits, excessive absence, and other causes 
which might produce retardation or retention. This philosophy has 
been accepted partly because ofa spirit of sympathy toward the re- 
tarded student or slow learner, and partly because of a conviction 
borne out by experience that the latter group achieve better when they 
remain with their own age-group instead of being retained with a 
younger group the following year. 

Educators everywhere are particularly concerned with the prob- 
lem of individual differences in students. These differences in such 
characteristics as race, religion, physical traits, ability and special ap- 
titudes, socio-economic status, home and cultural background, edu- 
cational attainment, health and emotional behavior, study habits, 
and many others are the causes of tremendous problems to the school 
and its teachers and administrators. Such a wide range of individual 
differences creates a unique challenge to the secondary schools which 
has seldom, if ever, been faced by other countries, for no nations 
have had extended experience with so large or so heterogeneous a 
group as attend our secondary schools. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


Many of those who have noted the manifold problems of dealing 
with widely different students in instructional groups have advocated 
homogeneous grouping. Periodically, the advocates of this method 
of grouping make themselves heard in educational circles, and there 
is much evidence to justify their position. There are, of course, 
numerous problems inherent in such a kind of grouping. Satisfactory 
answers to the following and other questions must be obtained before 
such a method can be justified: 


1. Homogeneous grouping on the basis of what specific characteristic 
is most defensible? 

2. Is it wise to group pupils on the basis of intelligence, as indicated 
by standardized tests, and ignore physical and social development? 

3. Does grouping on the basis of intelligence reflect an oyeremphasis 
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of the academic concept of education and an underemphasis on 
the development of the whole person? 

4. What effect does social status have upon learning? 

5. What consideration should be given to the emotional and security 
needs of students in grouping them for instruction? 


The pros and cons of ability grouping (the most common kind 
of homogeneous grouping) have been debated by writers in the field 
over a long period of time. Somewhat ‘typical of the opinions of such 
writers are those indicated in the following quotations: 


Those who have advocated ability grouping to care for individual dif- 
ferences have never been able to separate its tenets from the purely scholastic 
aspects of schooling. Grouping by ability has meant grouping by the ability 
to succeed in formal education, in the learning of facts, skills, and verbal 
tasks set out in advance for all. Even if such a simple conception of the mis- 
sion of the public high school could be accepted, it would still have to be 
pointed out that there would be as many ability groups as there are pupils to 
be grouped. 

. . . Efficiency of instruction suggested to teachers that they divide the 
students into ability groups, the fast to cover a maximum number of selec- 
tions, the average to cover an average number, and the slow to cover a 
smaller number. In this approach the needs of developing personalities need 
not be considered, since the goal is ground coverage. Emotions, feelings, value 
concepts, democratic processes, and similar concerns of modern education 
are pushed aside as pupils are grouped by intelligence. The human element 
is not there.17 


...In the required subjects (with the exception of the course in Ameri- 
can Problems) and in subjects elected by students with a wide range of 
ability, pupils should be grouped according to ability, subject by subject. 
Three groups usually are enough: one for the more able in the subject, one 
for the middle group, and one for the slow learners who really need special 
attention, In this arrangement, a pupil might be in a top section in English, 
but in a middle section in mathematics. There should be no hard and fast 


lines.18 


. .. The popularity of schemes for classifying pupils into homogeneous 
groups for learning activities rises and declines as years lengthen into decades. 
Currently, in the wake of man-launched earth satellites and revelations of the 
progress of Russian education, the popularity of homogeneous grouping on 
the basis of learning ability is at a high level. . . 1° 

17 Harold Spears, The High School for Today, New York: American Book 


Company, 1950, pp. 179-180. r X 
18 James B. Conant, Dr. Conant Looks at American High Schools, Salt Lake 


City, Utah: Utah State Conference on the High School, 1958, p. 3. 
19 Rudyard K. Bent and Lloyd E. McCann, Administration of Secondary Schools, 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, p. 262. 
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It is evident that educators are not agreed upon the best method 
of grouping students for instructional purposes. Recently, there have 
been a number of studies resulting in some pertinent suggestions 
which have great promise for solving some of the problems in this 
area. Large and small class instruction, the use of teacher assistants, 
and more efficient utilization of the diverse talents and teaching tech- 
niques of available teachers are involved. The problem of better staff 
utilization will be treated in a subsequent chapter. 


SELECTING TEXTBOOKS 


At various times in the thorny history of education, textbooks 
and their application to education have come in for their share of 
criticism. Even though their potential faults as a teaching device are 
many, and even though insecure and unimaginative teachers have 
abused their use in the classroom, they continue to be the teacher's 
best teaching tool. 

Textbooks have become recognized as standard necessities for the 
typical classroom teacher. Properly used, they become an excellent 
means of communication of ideas. Although they have been used as 
an integral part of the on-going educational process since the be- 
ginning of formal education, their advantages have been greatly en- 
hanced in recent years by greater selectivity, lower costs, and im- 
proved quality. Textbook publication is now a highly competitive 
business, and the quality and quantity of the texts available in evety 
field continues to improve and increase. 

The provision of textbooks at school district or state expense 
and without charge to elementary school students has long been an 
almost universal practice. Increasingly, this policy is being accepted 
by schools everywhere for junior and senior high school students. 
Providing textbooks without charge is an accepted part of our funda- 
mental belief in free public education. Complete acceptance of the 
free textbook policy by all school districts has been impracticable, 
however, because of poor finance laws in many instances and tightly 
conceived budgets resulting from conservative and traditional rules 
and regulations of school boards in others. 

Textbook selection policies vary throughout the country. Some 
of the most common procedures have included: individual teacher 
selection, local school district selection, and selection by state educa- 
tional officials. In general, the larger school districts have been 
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allowed more freedom for local district and teacher selection of text- 
books while smaller ones have been required to cooperate with the 
state in their selection. 

State-wide selection of textbooks on a multiple-listing basis is a 
rather common practice. State-wide committees of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and lay citizens work under the direction of the state de- 
partment of education or the state textbook committee to select a 
number of acceptable texts in each subject-matter area of education. 
Local school authorities are then permitted to select their adoptions 
from those listed. The advantages of such a method are many—more 
professional participation in selection, lower costs, a desirable degree 
of standardization with, at the same time, maintenance of the funda- 
mental principle of local control. Under such a plan, the inexperienced 
teacher or local administrator can select texts with a much greater 
degree of confidence than if such a choice were made independently 
from the whole range of textbooks published. 


SELECTING INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES AND AIDS 
TO LEARNING 


A modern educational program requires first of all a good 
teacher, good facilities and equipment, and a pleasant learning en- 
vironment. But these alone are not enough. There must also be 
sufficient instructional supplies if teaching is to be effective. Un- 
fortunately, some schools have denied their teachers the opportunity 
to do their best work by minimizing the kinds and quantity of in- 
structional supplies made available to them. This, of course, is 
defended in the interest of maintaining inadequate budgets. Such 
a practice is not really economical if the loss in the educational 
attainment of students is considered. 

There are many kinds of instructional supplies, equipment, and 
aids to learning. These vary greatly with the subject matter to be 
taught. The most important point is that teachers should be en- 
couraged to select and utilize many of these materials to supplement 
and enrich their instructional programs. Provision of adequate budg- 
ets for this purpose, elimination of unnecessary red tape in procuring 
such materials, and any other possible means should be used by the 
principal. Lists of free and inexpensive teaching aids, subscriptions to 
periodicals in many fields, and ample provision for secretarial assist- 
ance in securing, utilizing, and storing such essential supplies and 
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materials are effective ways of inviting busy teachers to make greater 
use of aids to learning. 


THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Closely related to the problem of providing instructional supplies 
is that of securing audio-visual materials. Here again, the matter of 
providing a sufficient budget is highly important. Sometimes, deficien- 
cies in the number and kinds of audio-visual materials stem from 
another problem—knowing what is available and what is really 
effective. 

No principal, regardless of his background and experience, can 
hope to keep up with the progressively increasing number of devices 
and pieces of equipment which are constantly coming on the market. 
For that reason, the experienced principal will sometimes make use 
of the services of a qualified and interested member of his faculty 
to keep him informed in this field. If no member of the faculty 
already has an interest in the broad field of audio-visual materials, 
it is likely that such an interest will develop quickly with this kind 
of assignment. 

Schools should look to neighboring colleges and universities for 
services and consultant help in the field of audio-visual materials. The 
typical institution of higher education now provides such services 
inexpensively and efficiently. High school principals or other admin- 
istrators must usually provide the initiative to secure such services. 

The cost of providing the equipment (such as projectors, cam- 
eras, tape recorders, television sets, and other similar machines) is 
great. This, too often, virtually eliminates any possibility for the 
smaller schools providing adequate audio-visual service for teachers. 
The problem of securing adequate finance is sometimes overwhelming 
when the school also attempts to provide its own film strips, films, etc. 
For that reason the high school teacher often attempts to enrich his 
program by the use of free and inexpensive materials available from 
a number of sources. With this kind of service available, no school 
can afford to dilute its instructional program by denying it some of 
the latest and best audio-visual equipment and materials to make in- 
struction more effective and to enrich the course content. 

High school administrators and teachers who are fortunate 
enough to be able to plan their buildings for maximum utilization of 
audio-visual equipment and materials have much in their favor in set- 
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ting up a good instructional program. Those not so fortunate can 
increase their efficiency by remodeling their facilities or making a 
careful study of how to use the building and its classrooms with maxi- 
mum instructional efficiency. Experts in this important field should 
be brought in to help the principal and his faculty to make the best 
possible use of all audio-visual equipment and facilities. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES AND IMPROVED 
EDUCATION 


The critics of education are saying—and not without reason— 
that education has failed to make the same progress as industry in the 
effective utilization of technological devices and improvements. This 
is borne out by our apparent reluctance or even refusal to use some 
of the more promising and newer scientific devices to aid in improving 
instruction, such as recorders, radio, television, and teaching machines. 
Several reasons why this has been true are: lack of funds for the pur- 
chase or rental of such devices, fear or, at least, reluctance to experi- 
ment because of the presumed threat to the status of the teacher, and 
lack of information and understanding of how such machines could be 
utilized effectively. 

There is no need to review again the arguments for and against 
the use of many of these pieces of equipment. Authorities have done 
this many times before and there is much published material on the 
subject. However, the potential value of television and teaching 
machines is worth some attention here. The use of television for large 
group instruction is presently getting full experimental treatment 
in many schools throughout the country. The results at this point 
are inconclusive, but in general they indicate a high potential for en- 
richment of the instructional program, and at the same time little, 
if any, threat to the teacher. While TV potential for teaching infor- 
mational subjects is recognized, its possibilities in developing critical 
attitudes and creative skills appear to be far less highly regarded. 


Airborne Television 

One of the outstanding evidences of the tremendous potential 
of television as an instructional device is that of the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI). Beginning in the 
1961-1962 school year a full program of instructional courses, re- 
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corded on video tape, is being telecast from a plane flying over north- 
central Indiana to schools and colleges in six states covering a radius 
of at least 150 miles. The area covered encompasses parts of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

According to Ivey: 


The Midwest Council was organized to afford educators of the region an 
agency to search for solutions to some of the major problems facing Ameri- 
can education today—the problems of offering a greater quantity of educa- 
tion to meet the needs of a growing school population and at the same time 
providing increased quality of instruction; and to do these things without 
raising the cost of education beyond foreseeable means. 

The council decided on a major project involving television because this 
medium has proved its usefulness in providing instruction of high quality 
to large numbers of students, The airborne method was selected because it 
can reach greater numbers at less cost than can ground-based transmitters. 
Equipment and operation for airborne transmission are estimated to cost 
about one-third as much per pupil, given 5,000,000 pupils, as equivalent 
ground-based facilities. 

For these reasons, the council has planned the airborne program. Dur- 
ing the initial phases of the program, the council will work with local school 
boards and states in the region on ways of constructing a viable form of 
permanent organization to plan, manage, and finance the permanent pro- 
gram.20 


This historic undertaking was well planned to meet the curricular 
requirements of these states and to provide for articulation between 
the various levels of the school systems involved. The teachers selected 
were the best that could be found in a nationwide teacher talent 
search. Schools and colleges participate in the program on a voluntary 
basis utilizing whatever courses they desire. Elaborate plans for 
coordinating and evaluating the program have been made. 


If the airborne experiment fulfills its promise of success, it may serve as 
a pilot project for similar regional programs in other parts of the country. 
Already inquiries about its courses and methods have come from many parts 
of the United States and from some foreign countries, The program has im- 
portant implications for education in underdeveloped parts of the world, 
where needed and useful education could be carried on by the airborne 
method without having to wait until levels of literacy could be raised. The 
Midwest region is therefore undertaking an educational venture of great sig- 
nificance for the nation and the world.?1 


20 John E. Ivey, Jr., and Bryghte D. Godbold, “MPATI: Breakthrough in Edu- 
cational Television,” Phi Delia Kappan (February, 1961), p. 192. 
21 Ibid., p. 195. 
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Teaching Machines 

Teaching machines offer much the same promise for individual 
instruction that TV offers for large groups, but far too little experi- 
mentation has been done properly to evaluate the possibilities of the 
teaching machine at either its simplest or its most complicated level. 
Teaching machines, thought by many to be an entirely new idea of 
the last few years, were investigated,and studied by Sidney Pressey 
in 1924, He designed several such machines which were used to 
measure information known to the student. 

The unique characteristics of the teaching machine have been 
described by A. A. Lumsdaine: “All of the devices that have been 
called teaching machines represent some form of variation on what 
can be called the ‘Socratic’ method of teaching. They present the in- 
dividual student with programs of questions and answers, problems 
to be solved, or exercises to be performed. In addition, however, they 
always provide some type of automatic feedback or correction to the 
student so that he is immediately informed of his progress at each 
step and given a basis for correcting his errors. . . .""* 

The principal and his teachers should eliminate any defensive- 
ness they may have toward the use of newer technological aids in edu- 
cation, Television and teaching machines should not be equated with 
teachers, for they probably will never take the instructor's place in the 
classroom. But they offer much to the teacher as aids to the teaching- 
learning process. Principals would do well to take the leadership role 
in getting teachers to accept all modern technological devices for 
what they are and not as threats to their security. Thus, the professional 
administrator can no longer resist the inevitable acceptance of any- 
thing which will aid in the school’s instructional program. 


THE NEWER ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR 


The proverbial pendulum has swung in a wide arc as it has de- 
scribed the field of supervision; indeed, the extremes of supervisory 
practices have often ranged from the near ridiculous to the sublime. 
The extremes have not been a product of any one section of the coun- 
try or of any particular period of time; they still exist even today. 

Supervision, born in an atmosphere of authoritarianism, control, 


22 A. A. Lumsdaine, “Teaching Machines and Self-Instructional Materials,” 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, 7 (Summer, 1959), 163-179. 
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regulation, and suppression, has progressed successively through many 
changes to its present status of supervisor-teacher-administrator coop- 
eration for improved educational leadership and more valid educa- 
tion. No longer is the supervisor a threat to the security of the teacher 
—a person to be avoided—a person not to be trusted. Today, the 
supervisor is typically the best potential friend the teacher has—and 
this applies to all teachers. Neither succeeds without the cooperation 
of the other. Together they share the responsibility of providing a 
better instructional program. Failure to attain the school’s instructional 
goals represents a lack in both teacher and supervisor. 

In spite of the newer look in supervision, its role is not always 
understood, even by teachers. Too often the latter group has not 
seen the evolvement of supervision from its early characteristic 
classroom-inspection role to its present curriculum-planning and 
teacher-improvement roles. In the eyes of too many school adminis- 
trators and teachers it has never moved out of the classtoom-technique 
role. 

The evolyement of modern supervision philosophy came slowly 
and with marked opposition. Writers of a few years ago wrote glibly 
about the unpopularity of the word itself as well as the process. 
Spears** listed scores of different titles for professional supervisors; 
many of them had come into use because of the unsavory connotation 
of the word itself. However, as the performance of supervisors has 
improved and as the philosophy of supervision has changed, the 
word “supervisor” is again in good taste and highly acceptable to 
teachers and administrators. 

Progress in the utilization of supervisory assistance to the regular 
instructional program has come largely at the elementary school level. 
Secondary schools too often have been forced to leave their supetvisory 
responsibilities in the hands of a too-busy school principal. Too often 
in the past secondary school principals did not distinguish themselves 
with their leadership in this important part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

The better prepared and more professional principals look upon 
their responsibility for instructional improvement as their most im- 
portant assignment. No longer can the principal leave the problems 
of instructional improvement to others, except as he supervises and 
stimulates the program. Although he may delegate other responsibili- 


28 Harold Spears, Improving the Supervision of Instruction, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, pp. 88-89. 
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ties, he will ordinarily want to reserve for himself the leadership role 
in the supervisory program. The number of assistants and the deter- 
mination of whether to use general supervisors or subject-area special- 
ists will depend upon the size of the school, the budget available, and 
the philosophy of the principal and the superintendent. 

Spears listed eight suggestions to aid the principal in his super- 
visory program: 
1, Refuse to have all the answers. 
2. Work on problems that are commonly accepted as worthy. 
3. Start an instructional study program with a problem that promises some 

success, 

. Do not sacrifice instructional effectiveness for the sake of group planning. 
. Protect group undertakings against inside danger. 
. Help to educate the faculty to effective group procedures. 
. Give attention and help to every project undertaken. 
. Establish teachers’ meetings as professional meetings.*4 


ONAvV sD 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Educators have thus far not been able to draw a sufficiently defini- 
tive distinction between the principal as an administrator and the prin- 
cipal as a supervisor. And yet, the two designations are not synony- 
mous. Usually there is agreement that a person is functioning as an 
administrator when he provides the organization, the personnel, and 
the facilities necessary for instruction, and that he is functioning as 
a supervisor when he performs whatever other services are required 
to provide effective and efficient instruction. The distinction between 
the two titles is of no consequence, however, for the principal is re- 
sponsible for both assignments. That being true, it is not necessarily 
germane to the principal’s peace of mind to draw a fine line of dis- 
tinction between his duties as an administrator and his duties as a 
supervisor. 

Spears summed up the differences between administration and 


supervision in the following: 


As their well-wishers work furiously to effect a divorce, administration 
and supervision seem to continue theit happy state of mutual affection and 
close relationship. Course after course, text after text, and statement after 
statement in the field of education repeat the phrase administration and 
supervision. The significance of the combination of terms is perhaps the fact 


24 Ibid., pp. 199-201. 
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that the mention of one suggests the other. To what extent they are synony- 
mous, to what extent they merely overlap, to what extent they are opposites 
will still have to be determined by the students of the future. For the present 
we may draw these conclusions: 

1. Administration, for the most part reflects more authority than super- 
vision. 

2. Although there is the administrative supervision of plant and equip- 
ment, for the most part the term supervision implies direction of the in- 
structional program. a 

3. When considered as two somewhat different functions, supervision 
represents a delegation of responsibility by administration, and consequently 
represents a fractional part of the over-all direction of the school enter- 
prise.25 


That there are possible difficulties that might be encountered 
when the principal exercises his function as a supervisor was pointed 
out by Yauch: 


Of all the areas of school administration where misunderstandings can 
arise between teachers and principal, attempts to improve the quality of 
teaching often prove to be the most hazardous. Teachers will accept, some- 
times with resignation, the principal's actions in “running” the school; but 
when he tries to work closely with them in the development of better class- 
room practices, he is treading perilously in an area where conflicts and emo- 
tional resistances are the order of the day. It is not difficult to understand 
why this is so. Teachers legitimately argue that the classroom is their special 
province; that they are the specialists in classroom procedures and the prin- 
cipal is literally an outsider. Although they will concede that supervision 
of the educational program may be his responsibility, they do not take kindly 
to subordinating their convictions and practices to his desires.26 


The important point of this discussion is that the school principal 
cannot be an administrator in the restrictive sense of the word. He 
must also be a supervisor. Thus, he must be responsible for the im- 
provement of instruction. This is his most important function and 
the one where he has least excuse or justification for delegation of 
direct responsibility to others. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION FOR THE GIFTED 


One of the present-day problems of major national significance 
is that of providing a more adequate education for those children and 
25 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 


26 Wilbur A. Yauch, Helping Teachers Understand Principals, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, p. 51. 
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youth who are classified under the general title of “gifted.” Educators 
have long known of the tremendous waste of talent being suffered 
by many of our academically talented students who have not been 
sufficiently challenged in their scholastic accomplishments. Until re- 
cently, however, little has been done about it. Teacher overload, large 
classes, and insufficient interest and information have retarded the 
full development of this much needed area of education. 

The need to do a better job in the education of academically su- 
perior students is well expressed in the following: 


There is another and even more important reason which should induce 
us to do our utmost on behalf of these gifted children: the realization of how 
precious they are to humanity! In our present period of transition and plan- 
etary crisis we are urgently in need of individuals who are superior to the 
average, intellectually as well as morally. They are the ones on whose shoul- 
ders, in the future, will lie the responsibility of guiding the disoriented and 
distressed peoples of the world, and this they will have to do not only on 
behalf of the blind and restless masses, but also for the intelligentsia, many 
of whom today lack vision, are super-critical, negative, desperate and bitter. 
Our one great hope is our superior children, who will lead humanity to a 
brighter future, who will be the inaugurators of a new civilization and a 
new culture more in accord with the needs and requirements of the new era. 
Our gifted children of today will tomorrow be our scientists, authors, artists, 
politicians, economists and teachers. The more intelligent and the more effec- 
tive the help we now give them, the sooner and the better will they be able 
to develop their precious talents and make full use of them for the benefit 
of humanity.27 

Defining what is meant by “gifted” is difficult; identifying those 
who are included in the category is even more difficult; establishing 
and operating a maximum and practicable program is most difficult 
of all. The American Association of School Administrators considers 
up to one-fifth of the typical secondary school population as being 
worthy of special consideration: “It is estimated that approximately 
15 to 20 percent of the students in the typical secondary school possess 
personal talents of such a high order that special attention should be 
given to their development. It should be recalled that not only is the 
youth of high average IQ in this group, but anyone whose abilities 
are uniquely high in any field.”°* 

Specific definition of “gifted” is not important; early identifica- 

27 Psychosynthesis Research Foundation, The Education of Gifted and Super- 
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tion and formal education of such people is. In no other age in human 
history has there been as urgent a need to develop such students to 
full potential. This, of course, does not presume or imply a reduction 
or a de-emphasis upon the education of the less gifted. Quite the 
contrary is true. 

The education of gifted children not only must be made better, 
it must also be made to operate longer. Too much of our academic 
talent is presently being wasted with only about half of our high 
school graduates going on to college. 


Whether this waste can be prevented will depend on prevailing social 
attitudes among the American people and on the policies respecting education 
of the gifted which are put into practice by schools and colleges. Talents will 
be fostered or will be lost, and talented individuals will be encouraged or 
discouraged to develop and use their gifts by the values that mark the en- 
vironing society. By the rewards it gives or withholds the society will deter- 
mine whether given talents will be nurtured and which ones of various talents 
will come to flower. There are happily many indications that social attitudes 
are changing toward a wider recognition of the social value of well-developed 
human talent. Anti-intellectualism and scorn of genius still persist in some 
quarters, but opposite attitudes are gaining acceptance and influence. The 
naive equalitarianism which urged in the name of democracy the same 
amount and kind of education for all individuals is giving way to a more 
genuine democracy which calls on education to lift every individual to the 
highest level of his capacities.29 


Programs for better education of gifted children are being in- 
augurated in high schools all over the country. Since the program is 
new and is growing without the benefit of extended experience, no 
prescription for such a program can be given. However, the second- 
ary school administrator will find some helpful suggestions in the fol- 
lowing general statement by the Educational Policies Commission: 


There are various ways in which schools and colleges can and do make 
special provisions for the education of gifted students. The general principle 
is that gifted students, as compared with others of the same age, should be 
given both opportunity and incentive to learn more, to raise more questions, 
to study more difficult things, and to choose from among a greater variety of 
learning experiences. How this principle is applied in a particular situation 
may vary from school to school. The Commission offers the following general 
recommendations for educational policy, realizing that they may well need 
modification in specific situations: 

1. Curriculum Enrichment. Provision of special learning opportunities 


29 Educational Policies Commission, Manpower and Education, Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1956, Pp. 98-99. 
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appropriate to the special needs and abilities of the learners is a policy that 
should characterize educational programs for gifted students at all levels. 

2. Acceleration. Particularly in the upper levels of the elementary school 
and the high school acceleration is sometimes desirable for gifted youth who 
are mature socially and emotionally. The gifted learner is brought into contact 
with classmates and learning materials that fit his ability level more closely 
than is the case when he is held back to a grade level suitable for most pupils 
of his age. 

3. Informal Education, Students of«superior ability are likely to have 
a broader range of interests than most others. Schools and colleges may well 
develop extensive programs of co-curricular activities suitably designed to 
challenge their talents and to develop high standards of performance, 

4. Grouping. Separating gifted students from other students for part or 
all of their educational experience has evoked conflicting opinions. Most ar- 
guments favoring ability grouping emphasize its contribution to efficiency 
in learning. Most arguments against the plan stress dangers to desirable per- 
sonality developments and social growth. Particularly in small secondary 
schools there are practical difficulties in scheduling classes grouped homo- 
geneously. The Commission, weighing all factors, believes that some group- 
ing of students by ability is desirable policy.8° 


Administrative responsibilities for an accelerated program for 
academically talented pupils are summarized in the following: 


He (the principal) is the educational statesman, the leader. He knows 
that his attitudes are reflected in the program for the academically talented 
student; therefore, he creates and maintains the educational environment in 
which the student, the teacher, the counselor, and the community can work 


most effectively together. 
He knows local resources and problems, He strives to adapt the school’s 


program to meet the needs of an informed community and to draw the best 
from the community. He mobilizes the forces in the school and community 


that will strengthen the program. 
He is the catalyst, bringing into a working unity those individuals who 
can contribute most to an effective program for the talented student.51 


Fortunately, the administrator need not work alone in his pro- 
gram for gifted students. He is often assisted by academically talented 
teachers who work with dedicated enthusiasm and with creative and 
imaginative talents in their teaching areas. Also assisting the principal 
in the typical school are one or more well-trained, tactful, and con- 
scientious counselors who create within their students the desire to 
create, to achieve, and to develop their talents to full potential. The 


80 Ibid., pp. 103-105. f 
31 National Education Association, Finding and Educating the Academically 
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program is further facilitated when the school is located in a com- 
munity where people understand what is being done, are willing to 
provide the funds required, and when the more responsible citizens 
work hand-in-hand with school personnel to provide this indis- 
pensable program. 

Spencer listed six characteristics of successful programs for aca- 
demically talented students: 


1. Some influential public group provides solid support, including some finan- 
cial aid, for a gifted youth program, without attempting to dictate to the 
schools the nature of the program or the methods to be used. . . . 

2. The school board recognizes that support for superior students is as im- 
portant as for other special student needs and is willing to appropriate 
that little extra—the additional 1.5 percent—to make the program finan- 
cially possible, 

3. The top school administrator gets solidly behind the program and becomes 
personally involved in it... . 

4, A faculty member is either found or added to the school staff who is per- 
sonally enthusiastic about developing a workable program for talented 
youth and is willing to assume the onerous administrative chores neces- 
sary for its effective functioning. This faculty member is desirably a 
trained guidance counselor, but he may be almost anyone on the staff. 

5. Through inservice or other training programs, a large fraction of the class- 
toom teachers in the school are helped to see how influential they can be- 
come in lighting intellectual flames in the minds of their bright students 
and the importance of keeping these minds inquisitive and stimulated. 

6. And, finally, the superior students and their parents are educated to the 
potential values of the program both in national and personal terms. 
Group orientation sessions for both at the beginning of the ninth grade 
can often have determinative results. . . .32 


Early Admission to College 
A small number of colleges and universities have tackled the 
problem of acceleration for academically talented high school students 
by a program for early admission to college. In the fall of 1951, 
eleven such institutions of higher education entered an experimental 
study with early admission practices under a grant by The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. About 420 freshmen students who 
were some two years younger than typical college freshmen entered 
these colleges. Most of them had not yet graduated from high school. 
82 Lyle Spencer, ‘‘Implementation—The Effective Use of Identification Tech- 
niques,” The Identification and Education of the Academically Talented Student in 
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The study was designed to allow these young men to complete two 
years in college before their military service. All students involved 
were more capable academically than ordinary students. 

The results of these studies showed that these scholars were able 
to do successful college work in spite of their younger age and shorter 
public school preparation period—in fact, from most points of view, 
the results were surprisingly in favor of the scholarship group. The 
anticipated social and emotional problems of this group were no 
greater than those of other college students. Of course, the results of 
the study are not conclusive evidence of the value of such an accelera- 
tion program. The study, however, does suggest the need for further 
experimentation in acceleration practices for high-ability students. 


The Problem Not Yet Solved 

The problem of how to deal with gifted students is not yet 
solved. That its solution will require a breakthrough in present edu- 
cational practice was indicated by Virgil S. Ward: 


“However, the nature of the problem (education of the gifted) is of 
such magnitude that mere rearrangements among the present educational 
practices will scarcely suffice. The breakthrough in education that has been 
variously called for by Lippmann, Conant, and other insightful observers of 
American public education demands extraordinary imagination. Only think- 
ing of the sort that Harold Rugg has termed ‘radical of the root’ is likely 
to provide the fresh orientation necessary to lift the American school for- 
ward into the space age in the differential education of that topmost per- 
centage of its youth which need not, and should not, be bound by the limited 
potentiality in the school curriculum that serves the middle mass of future 
citizenry. The untapped intellectual potential of the most perceptive of 
American youth can and should be developed so as to advance the welfare, 
not only of their own nation, but of mankind generally.”8% 


EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED 


At the other end of the continuum, counterbalancing the 
gifted student, is the handicapped child. Like gifted children, 
handicapped children vary in the degree of their deviation from the 
norm. Identification of these children is usually easier than of those 
at the other end of the scale, but their treatment and education are 
generally more difficult. Although handicapped children are treated 
here as a class, it is recognized that the problems of dealing with the 


83 Virgil S. Ward, “New Perspectives in the Education of the Gifted,” The 
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physically handicapped—the deaf, the blind, the crippled, those with 
speech and health problems—require services, education, and therapy 
far different from that required by the mentally retarded or the slow 
learner. 

Because of the nature of the handicapped child and the sympa- 
thetic understanding of most adults, it is usually easier to get support 
for a program for these deviates than for the academically talented. 
Our philosophy of equal educational opportunity for all, however, is 
now being interpreted to mean that the school will provide maximum 
services for all children regardless of their problems or their talents. 
Hence, educational programs for all exceptional children are vital and 
important. 

Whenever and wherever possible handicapped children should 
be involved in the regular activities of the school. The less pointed 
and spectacular the attention paid to them, and the more they are con- 
sidered as “regulars,” the more effective the school program will be 
for them. The social approval of their peers is highly important to 
their success. However, as the need for special counseling, individ- 
ualized instruction, special courses, and special consideration for these 
youths becomes evident, they should be provided—without fanfare 
and finger-pointing. 

The school administrator is responsible for early identification 
and proper treatment of handicapped children. To fulfill this respon- 
sibility, he utilizes the available facilities and personnel of the school 
district and, as far as possible, those of the community and the state. 
He provides the administrative machinery by which teachers and coun- 
selors collect materials and records which make early identification 
possible. When practicable he also uses the services of health centers, 
psychiatrists, school and family doctors, departments of special edu- 
cation, and all other available sources to identify and provide required 
services for these special students, 

One helpful sign has appeared on the horizon, as far as education 
of handicapped children is concerned, in the field of school finance. 
Reference here is to the provision in some state equalization programs 
of allowance for state-guaranteed funds for the operation of approved 
classes and programs for retarded and handicapped children. States 
are beginning to realize that programs of this kind are more expensive 
and less likely to be inaugurated—especially in the poorer school dis- 
tricts—than many other kinds of educational services. State participa- 
tion in financing these programs—accepted as peripheral by many 
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boards of education—is considered by educators to be essential to the 
early adoption of these important school services. 


THE USE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


In these days of renewed emphasis upon academic achievement 
of youth in the public schools the importance of the secondary school 
library cannot be overemphasized. For a long time professional edu- 
cators have been aware of the deficiencies in such libraries and in the 
inadequate utilization of such facilities as are available. 

Secondary school libraries, like many other school facilities, have 
gone through a long period of varied usage and development. They 
have developed from classroom libraries supplied in some measure by 
teachers and public libraries, to libraries utilizing corridors or unused 
classrooms, to the present well-equipped, readily accessible, and at- 
tractively arranged library suite under the capable direction of well- 
trained personnel. Such change has taken a long period of time 
and the untiring efforts of many librarians, teachers, parents, adminis- 
trators, and boards of education. 

Although many secondary schools still struggle to provide an 
adequate school program with limited library facilities and staff, the 
newer schools—especially the larger ones—are organized with the 
library as the literal center of the educational program. No longer is 
the gymnasium the focal point of greatest importance to the better 
secondary schools, important as it may be to a good school program. 
The library is now considered to be, in fact, the center of the school, 
a real headquarters for learning. 

The high school principal finds several challenges facing him in 
the utilization of library services, including: 


1. Providing suitable library space, equipment, and materials located 
for maximum faculty and student use. 

2. Finding adequately educated library personnel who have dedicated 
interest in providing library services. 

3. Obtaining sufficient funds to pay for the costs of keeping the li- 
brary up-to-date and increasing its facilities and services as they 
are needed. 

4. Meeting accreditation requirements—including qualified person- 
nel, annual expenditure of funds for library improvement and 
maintenance, and providing a class schedule which will permit 
maximum library use. 
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5. Securing the cooperation and motivation of students and faculty to 
use whatever library services are available. 


The problem of providing adequate library services is greater in 
the small secondary school than in the larger one. It is difficult for 
the small school to obtain the services of a qualified and certificated 
librarian. Providing funds to equip a library which must have many 
facilities, books, and materials regardless of the size of the student 
body, is also difficult. That the ‘school library is now an integral and 
universal part of American public secondary schools in urban areas” 
was indicated by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association as follows: 


The first nationwide study of the secondary-school teacher and library 
services brought out these facts: 


{1] Virtually all, 99 percent, of the teachers in urban secondary schools are 
teaching in schools that have central libraries, 

[2] Secondary-school teachers are almost unanimous in the belief that learn- 
ing how to use various library resources should be a fundamental part 
of the education of all boys and girls, and a substantial majority of 
teachers believe that they have a personal responsibility for helping to 
develop library skills, 

[3] A majority of secondary schools have well-organized programs for de- 
veloping student skill in the use of library materials, 

{4} A majority of teachers recognize library services as either essential or 
important to effective teaching in their subject areas. 

{5] Teachers of the various subjects appear to be divided into three rather 
distinct groups according to the extent to which they utilize library 
services. 

[6] The school library today not only serves the curriculum needs of stu- 
dents and teachers, but it also provides materials for the professional 
growth of teachers.34 


SUMMARY 


The objectives of secondary education change rather often, but 
this is to be expected in the face of a continuously changing society. 
Few, if any, citizens would expect the purposes of education to re- 
main constant for long periods of time. Each of the first five decades 
of this century made outstanding contributions to American education. 
The 1960s will undoubtedly witness changes and improvements of 
even greater proportions. 


34 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research 
Bulletin, 36, no. 3 (October, 1958), 76. 
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The problems of providing quantity education have nearly all 
been solved; the problems of providing quality education will provide 
our greatest challenge in the years ahead. Many of the problems in- 
volved in providing quality education are related to finance; all of 
them are related to improved instruction and increased educational 
services. 

The debate concerning the best method of grouping students for 
instruction continues unabated. Once again, homogeneous grouping 
on the basis of ability is at a high level of popularity, but this method 
still presents some unsolved problems. 

Numerous technological devices are available for use in the in- 
structional program. The field of education has been slow to accept 
many such machines as instructional aids. Closed-circuit television, 
airborne television, teaching machines, and numerous other devices 
offer real promise for improved education in the future. 

Improved instruction for gifted children is currently receiving 
increased attention; so also is education for the handicapped. There is 
danger that this may be done at the expense of the much larger group 
of average or normal students, unless all instructional programs are 
well planned. 

The library is the center of the instructional program. Schools, by 
and large, have not had sufficient funds to provide adequate library 
services. As emphasis upon academic achievement continues, and as 
adult education services expand, the services of school libraries will 
need to be improved and expanded. No high school can hope to 
achieve its objectives without the facilities of a well-stocked, up-to- 
date, and efficiently administered library. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Compare the Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education with the 
four objectives of education of the Educational Policies Commission. 

2. Discuss the provisions of two or three other statements of the objectives 
of secondary education not referred to in the text. What do they have in 
common with those referred to in the text? What differences do you 
note? 

3. Show how historical, social, and economic events have influenced second- 
ary education from 1900 until the present. What changes do you predict 
for the near future? 

4. What are the implications of the Conant report on the senior high school? 
Which of his recommendations do you consider to be controversial? 

5. List several important steps a high school principal should take to im- 
prove the quality of the instructional program. 
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6. Suggest the pros and cons of ability grouping at the secondary school 
level from the point of view of the principal. 

7. How do the schools in your state select secondary school textbooks? 
‘What, in your opinion, is an ideal method for such selection? 

8. Report on some of the widespread experimentation with the use of in- 
structional television in the public schools. 

9. What provisions are being made in your state for education of gifted 
students? for lrandicapped students? What financial provisions is your 
State making to encourage schools to provide maximum educational op- 
portunity for exceptional children? 

10. Why do high school accrediting institutions always make a study of 
library facilities and utilization before making a recommendation for or 
against accreditation? What are the implications of this for the principal? 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum includes all the experiences of the student body 
under the direction of the school. Broadly conceived, it is not re- 
stricted to academic instruction. Rather, it consists of all planned and 
unplanned experiences in and out of classrooms—academic as well as 
activity programs—not only during the regular school day, but also 
during after-school periods. It includes those functions held inside 
school buildings as well as those sponsored by the school outside of 
its buildings—frequently off the school campus entirely. Thus, it is 
clearly more inclusive than the program or course of study. Func- 
tionally, the curriculum includes the field of instruction, the activity 
program, and the special or related services which the school provides, 
but which are not primarily instructional in nature. 

According to Yauch, “The curriculum is viewed as being a com- 
plex plan involving many factors and affecting many people, with two 
considerations of supreme importance: the learner and the social con- 
text in which he lives.”* Thus, it is evident that the curriculum, in 
reality, is more than subject-centered, child-centered, community- 
centered, or society-centered; although each of these interest areas has 
had its share of ardent defenders in the past. 


THE CONSTANTLY CHANGING CURRICULUM 


Reference has already been made to the current popularity of 
criticism of secondary school curriculums. But the curriculum of any 


1Wilbur A. Yauch, Helping Teachers Understand Principals, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, p. 38. 
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school is not alone the product of the doctrines of the educational per- 
sonnel in any community or in any school. It is, rather, the result of 
many diverse and opposing forces which have been in operation since 
the advent of the secondary school. 

For a long time in the early development of the high school, its 
curriculum was determined largely by college professors working 
with public school personnel. Although the influence of college edu- 
cators was dominant in many respects, college professors and public 
school personnel worked cooperatively in the preparation of curricu- 
lums and instructional materials. Many of the subjects required of the 
high school student so that he might attend college were in the cur- 
riculum because of their so-called “disciplinary effect” upon the mind 
and reasoning of the student. For some time after this theory of 
formal discipline was modified, schools continued to maintain their 
college-preparatory curriculums, for tradition was strong and change 
came slowly in these institutions, controlled largely by lay citizens at 
the local level. 

The partnership-type of curriculum building which characterized 
the early period of the public high school began to disappear in the 
decade between 1910 and 1920. The university professors—the 
scholars and scientists—found their own problems precluded any 
concern with high school curriculum planning. Public school faculties 
were denied the benefits of collaboration in the continuous revision 
of the curriculum, and in the preparation of textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials. In some respects the curriculum of the secondary 
schools suffered because of the dissolution of this important partner- 
ship, but it marked the beginning of the release of the high school 
from college domination. 

Within more recent years the followers of progressive education 
and its philosophy of providing for individual differences have been 
instrumental in liberalizing the curriculum. The Eight-Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association provided some proof for those 
who believed there was no justification for putting all secondary stu- 
dents—regardless of their post-high school goals—in a strictly college 
preparatory program. The Study showed that students who took high 
school courses which “met their needs” succeeded in college equally 
as well as those who took the traditional college-preparatory courses. 

As colleges liberalized their entrance requirements, the high 
schools began to revise their courses of study. Two or three-track 
patterns leading to high school graduation became somewhat common. 
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Classes which no longer were credited with disciplining the mind 
were minimized, eliminated, or made optional for students. More 
courses geared to terminal education were introduced, and various 
other new courses were added according to local popular demand. 
The greater stress placed upon activity programs relegated some of 
the academic courses to minor importance in the curriculum. This was 
especially true of the foreign languages, which almost disappeared 
from the secondary education curricilum. 

In addition to relinquishing much of its former responsibility 
for courses designed for college preparation, such as foreign lan- 
guages, advanced mathematics and science, English composition, and 
history, the high schools began to measure progress in terms of 
achievement in whatever courses the students pursued. They began to 
undervalue achievement in the traditional curriculum as the only 
measure of student success. They began to assume greater control over 
their programs, and colleges were forced to alter their entrance re- 
quirements to fit the new emphasis upon achievement in whatever 
courses the individual secondary school required. 

Recent events—Sputnik, renewed criticism of public education, 
the Conant Report—have combined to reverse the pattern of educa- 
tional thinking. Once again there is public and professional stress 
upon the need for greater academic emphasis in education at all levels. 
The results of that pressure are in evidence in high schools every- 
where. But such progress is not unattended by danger—danger that 
we may once again try to get all students to succeed in high school 
courses which are beyond their ability. Now that all the children of 
all the people attend high school, the school has a responsibility to 
offer curriculums to fit the needs of all. No longer can we condone 
putting all students into the same mold, and expect them to fit. We 
must adjust the school to fit the student. Some, however, still want to 
shape the student to fit the academic dimensions prescribed in part by 
those who are unaware or unconcerned with the wide range of indi- 
vidual differences in students at all ages and degrees of development. 

Evidence that a major function of secondary education today is 
preparation of students for college was presented by the American 
Association of School Administrators in the following: “More than 
700,000 young people enrolled as freshmen in American colleges in 
the fall of 1957. These college students comprise over 50 percent of 
the total number in their high school graduating classes. The estimate 
has been made that in the fall of 1967 nearly 60 percent of the gradu- 
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ates will enter college. Preparation for college is a major function of 
most high schools and is growing in importance.”? 

Recently, there has been considerable agitation in favor of the 
development of a curricular design that will teach all children and 
youth a common set of values and a common core of knowledge. It 
is the opinion of many that there is less need today than formerly 
for a strictly locally-flavored curriculum. This is not to advocate less 
local control and more national control over school curriculums, for 
this would be unwise. Rather, it is to point out that improved com- 
munication and transportation have made strong local differences and 
needs in education much less necessary or desirable. Our problem of 
national survival requires the understanding by all our people of the 
areas of significant knowledge so important in the preservation of our 
democracy. Locally oriented curriculums may not always be in the 
greatest national interest. Although the diverse proposals to achieve 
such an influence upon secondary school curriculums without attend- 
ant control have not been reconciled, we can no longer support com- 
pletely decentralized curricular development patterns. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM UNDER 
CRITICISM 


Reference has already been made to the sometimes justified, but 
too often emotional, criticisms of the high school and its curriculum. 
Perhaps little attention should be paid to the unadulterated diatribe 
of the self-appointed and self-recognized super-critic who, because of 
his fame or prestige in one field or discipline, becomes an overnight 
authority on public education and its “educationists.” On the other 
hand, there is an important place for the sincere criticisms of those 
who would improve the quality of our schools. Chief among these 
are the professional educators, particularly the public school teachers 
and administrators, who not only recognize many of the limitations of 
our educational system, but who have for a long time led the struggle 
for its improvement. 

Certain aspects of the high school curriculum have continued to 
come under severe criticism. Some of the targets for such criticisms 
have been “progressive education,” “life-adjustment” education 


2 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 
Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 99. 
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(sometimes labeled anti-intellectualism by the critics), and unsteady 
and too-loose discipline. 

The first of these serious charges—that progressive education 
has taken over the public schools—is without basis in fact. There are, 
of course, high schools which may appear to be as bad as the critics 
describe, but they would not be typical. The following description 
by one critic is certainly far exaggerated: “High schools today are 
crowded with students antagonistic to any attempt at control. This 
means we have classes of youths living not as co-operative citizen 
groups, but as individuals of unchecked selfish interests. They have 
no consideration for others, even for their fellow students; they recog- 
nize no authority; they have no respect for community. A generation 
nurtured and developed by progressive education has emerged with 
the firm conviction that no other generation is of the least im- 
portance.” 

To place the onus for this condition upon progressive education 
is equivalent to placing the blame for a shocking death rate on our 
highways, a continuous upsurge of crime and youth delinquency, a 
high divorce rate, and many other social problems upon the schools. 
Only the most naive critic would fail to recognize the shared responsi- 
bility of the home, of the church, of the community, and of all other 
social organizations for the ills of our society. Deficiencies in high 
school curriculums—numerous and important as they may be—must 
not be allowed to become the scapegoat for what appears to some to 
be the symptoms of a decadent society. 

Life-adjustment education, like many other innovations in educa- 
tion, has been misunderstood by many and mispracticed by some. De- 
signed to “help all American youth live a more useful and satisfactory 
life in a democratic society, [it] is aimed especially at the sizable pro- 
portion of youth of high-school age whose high-school objectives do 
not include college preparation or preparation for a skilled occupa- 
tion. It in no way minimizes intellectual training; rather it is life 
education.’”* 

There are those who blame the great increase in juvenile de- 
linquency in this country upon the newer concepts of discipline which 

3 William Owen, “The Case Against Progressive Education,” The Saturday 
Evening Post (June 23, 1945), pp. 14-15, 53. 
4 Research Division of the National Education Association, Ten Criticisms of 
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have been accepted in our schools since the 1930s, The relinquishment 
of teacher-dominated classrooms with their climate of submissive 
obedience, and their replacement by teacher-student partnership in 
obtaining a degree of self-discipline, has not been popular with the 
critics. “Defenders of the public schools say that the newer concepts 
of discipline are supported by psychological and educational research. 
They point with pride to the majority of pupils who are making a suc- 
cessful and profitable adjustmeft to life. They contend that a new 
concept of discipline in the public schools is not contributing directly 
to the increase in juvenile delinquency but that the increase is due to 
a complex of social ills.’ 


THE PRINCIPAL AND CURRICULUM PLANNING 


Curriculum improvement was relatively easy to obtain in the 
days when curriculum was considered to be synonymous with course 
of study. The addition or deletion of courses, the changing of text- 
books with different tables of contents, and the changing of state 
guides or courses of study were all that seemed to be necessary in the 
curricular revision of the secondary school. Since the principal often 
operated independently—or at best with limited faculty cooperation— 
the whole process was singularly simple, and therefore quickly settled 
with minimum stress and strain upon the administrator, the teacher, 
the student, or the parent. 

The situation is much different today! Just as the definition of 
curriculum has changed to become more inclusive, so have the 
methods of revising and improving it become more complex. No 
longer is the principal's responsibility for curriculum development an 
easy and somewhat insignificant task. Today, it is part of his most im- 
portant and difficult assignment. For that reason he usually does not 
delegate major curriculum development responsibility to others. 

As school administration techniques and procedures have be- 
come more and more democratic, curricular change has become more 
involved and difficult. The democratic Process of curriculum develop- 
ment—cooperation with faculty, parents, and other administrators re- 
quires that the principal exercise tact, understanding, and patience, as 
well as have a working knowledge of human relations and the group 
process of working with people. 

As with many other programs in the secondary school, the prin- 
cipal is the chief advocate and the key person in any program of cur- 

5 Ibid., p. 152. 
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riculum development. It is he who must recognize the need for curric- 
ular evaluation and improvement, In the process of such development, 
he must be a behind-the-scenes leader who stimulates, suggests, and 
motivates. He must exert enthusiastic leadership, but he cannot re- 
quire blind allegiance from individual teachers or committees. His 
must be a role of expediter in the best connotation of the word. It is 
his job to keep committees organized, functioning, and moving in the 
right direction with a minimum of false starts and wasted motion. He 
must bring into activity members of the board of education, the 
faculty, representative lay citizens, and members of the student body 
—all working together to achieve a common objective: curricular 
improvement for more effective education of the high school youth 
under his charge. ' 

The conscientious principal recognizes that his responsibility in 
curriculum planning is one of human relations. Changes in the cur- 
riculum must be attended by changes in people—particularly in the 
teachers, They, just as other normal people, are sometimes complacent 
and resistant to change, particularly if they have had no part in the 
process of determining what changes should be made. Curricular 
change develops best when the rapport between teachers and adminis- 
trators is best. How new teachers are accepted, how faculty meetings 
are conducted, how the principal interacts with individual faculty 
members: these factors plus the example of confidence and friendli- 
ness of the principal have much to do in setting the stage for coopera- 
tive curriculum planning. 

Not only is the principal responsible for organizing and initiat- 
ing curriculum and course of study planning, but he must also be re- 
sponsible for the cooperative preparation and use of a number of 
other closely related materials, These include as a minimum: an un- 
derstandable and defensible statement of school policy, arrived at 
only by agreement of all groups concerned; an explanation of require- 
ments for graduation; an explanation of entrance requirements at 
near-by colleges and universities; a program of courses and school and 
community activities; a daily schedule of classes; and a list of courses 
of study and other available curricular materials—resource units, 
audio-visual materials, handbooks, and the like. 

The principal must provide for the necessary teacher time re- 
quired for curricular improvement. Such is a necessary part of the 
school program that requires teacher time allowance during the school 
day. Certainly, no school can hope to achieve much in the way of cur- 
ricular planning if all the detailed committee work and teacher study 
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must be done on the teacher’s own time, after or before a full day’s 
teaching assignment. How such time is provided is, of course, an in- 
dividual school problem involving the use of teacher assistants, sub- 
stitutes, and the operation of a flexible class schedule. 

Some curricular studies have been hindered, or at least rendered 
only partially effective, because of the lack of sufficient funds to cover 
the incidental costs of such programs. Secretarial service, the duplica- 
tion or printing of reports, and the supplying of necessary materials 
are minimum essentials necessary for the success of any curriculum 
planning project. Here again, the principal must assume the responsi- 
bility. In many school districts such expense money is provided as a 
normal part of the budget. 

One who has not visited a modern high»school recently would 
probably receive a number of pleasant surprises if he were to do so, 
for the modern secondary school curriculum is characterized by its 
comprehensiveness and its practicalness. Many diverse factors and 
groups have contributed to this development—social and economic 
changes; the actions of governments; the increased knowledge and 
understanding of psychology and learning; the actions of accrediting 
and professional institutions; the results of research and experimenta- 
tion; and the efforts of administrative, supervisory, teaching, and lay 
citizen groups have combined to formulate the modern high school 
curriculum. The American Association of School Administrators listed 
seven “major and conspicuously effective legislation, studies, and 
movements which during the past half century have helped to im- 
prove secondary education in America.’”* A consideration of these 
events is pertinent at this point: 


1. Provisions for specific vocational education were encouraged by the 
enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917... . 

2. The influence of the Progressive Education Association, although 
usually acknowledged as having had most influence on childhood education, 
did directly and indirectly affect method and morale within our better sec- 
ondary schools . . . 

3. The Eight-Year Study, sponsored by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation and financed by the Carnegie Corporation and the General Edu- 
cation Board, helped to improve relationships between high schools and higher 
education. . . . 

4. The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, initiated by 
the North Central Association, was begun in 1934, with the six regional 
accrediting associations as collaborators. More than the development of the 


6 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Evaluative Criteria as a mere instrument for gauging accreditation, this study 
encouraged local school staffs to accept the procedures for use of the instru- 
ment as a continuous basis for improvement of the school. . . . 

5. Education for All American Youth and its revision subtitled A Further 
Look were published by the NEA-AASA Educational Policies Commission in 
1944 and 1952, respectively. Here are fictional descriptions of the solutions 
to very teal problems of providing meaningful education for the great 
variety of American youth. These two works, drawing on the best creative 
thought, set a standard for all those who have responsibility for secondary 
education to use... 

6. Growing in influence throughout recent decades has been the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, which in its continuing 
program has contributed to the professional leadership of the school ad- 
ministrators most directly concerned with the high schools. . . . 

7. The U.S. Office of Education has maintained a continuing program 
of leadership and research on varied aspects of secondary education. . . .7 


Some of the critics of extensive curricular expansion beyond the 
so-called fundamental courses have put the blame for such expansion 
upon the whims and wishes of the professional educators. But such 
change and expansion have come as a result of many interacting 
forces, This was indicated very clearly by MacLean and Lee: 


Under the impact of social, economic, and political forces, and of the 
findings of educational research, the curriculum in schools and colleges ever 
expands and must continue to expand. 

Analysis will show many fundamental factors validating this proposi- 
tion. Some important factors are these: 

1. The operation of the first basic principle, which demands the school- 
ing of all the children of all the people at all levels, causes enrollments to 
swell. The more students enrolled, the wider must inevitably be the range of 
their abilities, aptitudes, skills, and interests. . . . If all these different stu- 
dents are to be educated for different fields and levels of occupation to their 
benefit and to society's, the study offerings of our institutions of learning 
must cover as fully as possible the entire sweep of training needed by a 
healthy democracy. 

2. The second basic principle, which requires an equal opportunity for 
a good education for all, demands courses and curricula equal in guality for 
the future scholar, mechanic, artist, housewife, soldier, musician, business- 
man, engineer, etc... . 

3. Not only society and the occupational demands by society must be 
served. According to the third basic principle, each individual is entitled to 
the best possible education for him. Ideally the course offerings of every 
school and college should be so rich that each student could be given a 
tailor-made curriculum of his own, granting him, at the time he is ready, all 
of the best that he can and wants to learn. 


T Ibid., pp. 32-34. 
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4. The principle that nothing is so constant as change also demands an 
ever-expanding curriculum, since it is clear that change implies continuous 
addition in so far as it brings new concepts, new devices, new materials 
which must be taught. . . 8 


The question is often raised concerning the responsibility of an 
executive, such as a principal, in directing the functions of his or- 
ganization. What are the elements of the administrative process? 
Gulick’s famous POSDCORB was one of the early attempts to de- 
termine the work of the chief executive in an organization. It is still 
considered one of the best answers to the problem. 


The answer (to the question of what the work of the chief executive is) 
is POSDCORB. 

POSDCORB is, of course, a made-up word designed to call attention to 
the various functional elements of the work of a chief executive because 
“administration” and “management” have lost all specific content. POSD- 
CORB is made up of the initials and stands for the following activities: 

Planning, that is working out in broad outline the things that need to 
be done and the methods for doing them to accomplish the purpose set for 
the enterprise; 

Organizing, that is the establishment of the formal structure of au- 
thority through which work subdivisions are arranged, defined, and coordi- 
nated for the defined objective; 

Staffing, that is the whole personnel function of bringing in and train- 
ing the staff and maintaining favorable conditions of work; 

Directing, that is the continuous task of making decisions and embody- 
ing them in specific and general orders and instructions and serving as the 
leader of the enterprise; 

Coordinating, that is the all important duty of interrelating the various 
parts of the work; 

Reporting, that is keeping those to whom the executive is responsible 
informed as to what is going on, which thus includes keeping himself and 
his subordinates informed through records, research, and inspection; 

Budgeting, with all that goes with budgeting in the form of fiscal plan- 
ning, accounting, and control.9 


INITIATING CURRICULAR CHANGE 


The typical secondary school principal will not usually delegate 
his responsibility for initiating curricular change and instructional 


8 Malcolm S. MacLean, and Edwin A. Lee, Change and Process in Education, 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1956, pp. 236-237. 

9 Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” in Luther Gulick and 
L. Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration, New York: Institute of Public 
Administration, Columbia University, 1937, p. 13. 
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improvement. Since he occupies the leader's role, it is his obligation 
to organize his staff, representatives of the community, and students 
into working committees to revise and revitalize the school curriculum 
on a continuous basis, The actions and recommendations of these com- 
mittees are determined by the objectives of the school system, the state 
and local requirements for high school graduation, college entrance 
requirements, and the contribution of school and community activities 
to the education of high school students. 

A prescription for correct committee procedure and action can- 
not be made. Effective action and good results depend upon the leader- 
ship of the principal and his ability to work with groups of people 
with varying backgrounds and interests. 

Once the curriculum committees have reported the results of 
their studies and recommendations, other committees—typically, 
course of study groups—translate the recommendations into a pro- 
posed program. Written statements of concise and understandable ob- 
jectives of each course, both general and specific; scope and sequence 
of material to be studied; plans for the use of audio-visual materials; 
a suggested list of recommended activities and methods of presenting 
subject-matter; and methods of evaluating pupil achievement are usu- 
ally considered by such committees. One of the obvious problems is 
that of finding teacher and administrator time and resources to keep 
course of study materials current. There is relatively little value in an 
outdated course of study. 


THE COURSE OFFERING 


It is almost universally agreed in this country that the public 
secondary school should serve the interests and needs of all youth. 
Thus, the high school must be comprehensive rather than special- 
purpose in nature. The classes which are taught in the comprehensive 
high school must, of course, encompass a broad range of subjects and 
subject matter. According to the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, class requirements for high school graduation should 
meet such functions as: 

1. Provisions for exploring and expanding the unique talents of each stu- 
dent in terms of both immediate goals of further education, and of life 


goals of a vocational type. 
2. The development of an awareness of the heritage of our Western civili- 
zation and the history of the land in which we live, with stress upon 
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many of the social ‘problems now confronting citizens of America and 
the world. 

3. A program of physical education and health education (including an 
awareness and practice of good safety habits) geared to the individual's 
own physical endowments and personal requirements. 

4, The development of skills and appreciations in the use of the English lan- 
guage as a means of communication and a source of enjoyment. 

5. A knowledge of the world in which we live through a study of the tools 
and basic principles of the physical and life sciences and their impact on 
the modern world. 

6. The development of the skills of computation and of an understanding 
of some of the principles and procedures of mathematics, 

7. The provision of experiences touching upon the fine arts to the end that 
some degree of understanding of what constitutes quality in the fields of 
music, drama, poetry, literature, painting, and sculpture shall be part of 
the student’s personal equipment. 

8. The development of attitudes and skills of social responsibility as a 
youth and as a future adult citizen. 

9. Experience in working with peers and adults in informal and formal set- 
tings through which the individual develops some of the skills of team- 
work without a loss of personal identity within the social setting.1° 


The high school course of study usually consists of general edu- 
cation courses and a wide range of specialized courses, including those 
with prevocational, college preparatory, and avocational purpose. Gen- 
eral education courses (often called common learnings) are those re- 
quired courses based upon the theory that all students will need cer- 
tain background information to become worthy citizens regardless of 
their occupation in life. General education was defined by Johnson 
as “that part of education which is concerned with the common 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed by each individual to be effec- 
tive as a person, a member of a family, a worker, and a citizen.’ 

General education courses for a four-year high school typically 
require 3 or 4 years of English, including grammar, composition, and 
literature; 3 or 4 years of social studies, including American history 
and a course in American government or American problems; 1 or 2 
years of mathematics, often either general mathematics or algebra; 
1 or 2 years of science, including a course in general science or bi- 
ology (in some schools both); 1 or more years in physical education, 
including health training. It is evident that as much as half of the stu- 
dent’s time would be spent in these required courses. If the activity 
program of the school is included as part of general education, the 

10 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 83. 


11B. Lamar Jobnson, General Education in Action, Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1952, p. 20. 
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percentage of time spent by the student in general education is, of 
course, increased. Prior to the recent movement toward a stronger aca- 
demic offering, schools were experimenting rather successfully with 
the utilization of core programs, integrated problems courses, and 
courses slanted toward home and family education. The future of 
these courses cannot be determined until a more definite resolution is 
reached in the debate now being waged over the effectiveness of an 
academic program as compared with a more “practical” one. 

It should not be assumed that all students can or will succeed in 
the same general education program. Alternative courses must be pro- 
vided for some students. Here, as in all aspects of the educational 
program, provision must be made for the individual differences of 
students. That it would be fallacious to assume that all students can 
succeed in the same academic program is shown by a consideration of 
the wide range of differences in a typical high school class. Note the 
following: 


In my judgment, every public school faculty should take pains to make 
clear to its public what the range in the educationally significant differences 
among its pupils are. What the staff of Evanston Township High School in 
Illinois has done in this respect is a good example here, These good people 
recently studied the members of an entering 9th grade class with the follow- 
ing results: 


The 540 youngsters in this group ranged 

—in chronological age, and hence in social development for the most 
part, from age 11 to age 15. 

—in height from that typical of 4th grade children to that characteristic 
of high school seniors. 

—in mental age from that ordinarily found among 3rd grade pupils to 
that characteristic of college freshmen. 

—in achievement in reading from the level typical of 5th grade children 
to that ordinarily found among high school seniors, 

—in achievement in other aspects of English, the same range as for 
reading. 

—in achievement in mathematics from the level usually found among 4th 
gtade youngsters to that typical of students in the last year of high 
school. 


Nobody in his right mind who knows about this range of individual differ- 
ences would risk losing face by arguing that there is any point on the scale 
at which a pass-or-fail determination could be made for these 540 youths 
without either (a) committing the less able to certain failure no matter how 
hard they might work or (b) running the almost certain risk of making 
“academic bums” out of the more capable among them.12 


12 Harold C. Hand, “Myths Which Hoodwink the Public,” Educational Forum 
(November, 1958), p. 37. 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, to list all the specialized courses 
which should be found in the high school course of study. These 
courses provide for the development of vocational and avocational 
interests of students as well as for the background for continued edu- 
cation in an institution of higher learning. “The scope and extent of 
the (secondary) school’s program of specialized education should be 
as great as the needs and interests of the students, but in practice the 
resources of the individual school determine the program. Generally 
speaking, the program of special education shows scope and variety in 
the junior high school, while depth is more typical of the offerings 
in the upper years of the secondary school when an increasing amount 
of time is given to special education.’”12 

The results of the Eight-Year Study indicate that the high school 
subjects taken by a student have little to do with his probable success 
in college. Thus, standard lists of courses for students who intend to 
go on to higher education are not so defensible as they are presumed 
to be. According to the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, “Instead of depending upon a definite sequence of specific high- 
school subjects, success in college is more likely to be based upon high 
achievement in high-school work, high level of interest and ability, 
adequate verbal skills, and effective study habits... . Emphasis 
upon a pattern of subjects is being replaced by greater concern upon 
the ability of the student, as measured by aptitude and achievement 
scores, the high school record as a whole, and qualities of character 
and personality.’ 

The changes taking place in the vocational and avocational pur- 
suits and competencies of people are obvious to all. Thus, the courses 
offered and the curricular content of these courses cannot be deter- 
mined for any reasonable length of time. Administrative and faculty 
study and curriculum revision, constant change and modification of 
course offerings, and the provision of an adequate and qualified 
counseling service furnish the best guarantee that the school is offer- 
ing its students the best possible vocational and avocational education. 
Provision must be made for flexibility in the programs offered to allow 
for individual differences and needs. Insofar as is practicable, students 
should be permitted to follow an individualized program best suited 
to their capabilities, and set up in terms of their future plans under 
the direction of capable guidance personnel. 


13 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
14 Ibid., p. 100. 
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THE STATE AND THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


It is reasonable to expect the individual states to assume respon- 
sibility for determining a part of what shall be taught in the schools. 
Typically, state legislatures and state boards of education set minimum 
curriculum standards which must be met for accreditation and for par- 
ticipation in state allocations of funds for school operation, as well as 
for graduation of students from high school. These are usually general 
requirements, with specific courses to be offered by each school left to 
the judgment of local school administration. As the criticism of high 
school curriculums has multiplied, there has been a trend in the direc- 
tion of stricter state requirements for high school graduation, espe- 
cially in science and mathematics courses. 

The degree of authority given to local boards and school adminis- 
trators to determine curricular requirements varies considerably from 
one state to another. Local boards of education—in effect representa- 
tives of the state boards of education and the legislature—supplement 
the course of study requirements for graduation established by the 
state. The state, and sometimes the legislature, requires some courses 
to be taught, allows the school to choose many others, and restricts 
the school from offering some courses; particularly in the controversial 
areas of religion and subversive political dogma. 


FEDERAL INFLUENCE UPON THE CURRICULUM 


An example of the influence upon the curriculum by institutions 
and agencies beyond the state and local school district levels is shown 
by the results of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
Act was a type of incentive program specifically concerned with the 
stimulation and improvement of secondary school programs in mathe- 
matics, science, guidance, and foreign languages. It provided financial 
assistance for the acquisition of better facilities in these instructional 
areas. It encouraged local school districts, state departments of educa- 
tion, and institutions of higher learning to perform better in their 
respective roles in the improvement of the quality of instruction. 
Local districts were encouraged to appraise their on-going programs 
and to improve and increase their facilities and instructional materials, 
State departments of education were stimulated to provide additional 
and more effective supervisory services. Higher education institutions 
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profited from careful examination of their teacher-preparation pro- 
grams. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Events of an international nature, as well as educational studies 
such as the Conant report, have influenced many schools to change the 
requirements necessary for high school graduation. The Research 
Division of the National Education Association conducted a study in 
1958-1959 of such requirements. On the basis of 866 usable replies 
by high school principals to a questionnaire, the Research Division 
reported the information shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. COURSES OF STUDY OFFERED FOR GRADUATION 
IN 866 HIGH SCHOOLS, 1958-1959 


Percent of Schools Reporting 
Various Courses, by Enrollment 


Under 300- 1000 or All 
Course of Study 300 999 more schools 
General 13.1% 31.6% 34.1% 19.3% 
Academic 14.2 32.8 31.9. 20.1 
Vocational 71 18.8 25.9 11.4 
Commercial 8.7 24.5 23.7 13.7 
Single course 86.1 67.8 62.9 79.8 


Source: Rescarch Division of National Education Association, Research Bulletin, 37, no. 4 
(December, 1959), 122. 


The study showed that almost four-fifths of the schools offered 
only one course of study, although about one-fifth of them had from 
two to six separately designated routes to graduation, Although the 
smallest schools had the least variety in graduation requirements, 
nearly two-thirds of the largest schools (1000 students or more) had 
only a single course of study. The graduation requirements in high 
schools offering only one course of study are shown in Figure 3. 

The various courses of study for graduation were categorized by 
the Research Division into four classifications: (1) academic—courses 
preparing students for college; (2) commercial—courses preparing 


1 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research 
Bulletin, 37, no. 4 (December, 1959), 121-127. 
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Percent of schools with requirements in subject field 


60% 80% 

Fic, 3. Graduation Requirements in 701 High Schools Offering Only 
One Course of Study, 1958-1959. (Research Division of the National 
Education Association, NEA Research Bulletin, 37, no. 4 {December, 
1959], 123.) 


students to enter the business world as secretaries, clerks, or book- 
keepers; (3) vocational—courses preparing students to enter specific 
trades; and (4) general—courses with none of the previously listed 
goals. Students in the academic course were usually required to take 
more English, mathematics, science, and social studies; and less 
music, art, and driver education than in the single (general) course. 
The commercial courses were more restrictive than the academic. 
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Here, students took about the same in English, mathematics, science, 
and social studies as did those in the single course of study. They were 
less often required to take industrial arts, vocational education, music, 
art, and driver education. “Foreign languages and music are missing 
entirely from the requirements for vocational courses. Except for these 
omissions and the technical requirements, there is little difference be- 
tween the Vocational course and the single and General courses.” 16 

In the schools which had only a single course of study for all 
students an average of 16.5 units (grades 9-12) were required for 
graduation. English was required in all schools; courses in social 
studies, mathematics, and science were almost always required. Health 
and physical education were required by almost two-thirds of these 
schools. “Most striking of all is the small percent of these schools 
that have a requirement in foreign languages. Of the schools that 
offer only one course of study, only 0.8 percent have any foreign 
language requirement, although the majority undoubtedly offer a 
foreign language as an elective.’!7 

The changes which the schools have made in graduation require- 
ments in the last five years are shown in Fig. 4. Fifteen percent of the 
schools reporting indicated that they were considering raising the unit 
requirements for graduation. About 15 percent of the schools were 
thinking of adding one or more types of diplomas. Fourteen per cent 
were considering issuing certificates of attendance—in addition to 
the 13 percent which already were giving only one type of diploma 
but substituted a certificate of attendance for those members of the 
graduating class who were unable to meet the requirements for this 
diploma. 


CURRICULAR PATTERNS 


Traditionally, it has been the practice to teach the various areas of 
learning in the high school program in their respective and conven- 
tional subject-matter divisions. A period to study English, then one to 
study science, etc., was considered to be the logical approach to use. 
Since teachers were generally prepared to teach only in certain subject- 
matter areas, and since textbooks and instructional materials were usu- 
ally oriented by specific subject, the reasons for dividing learning into 


16 Ibid., p. 126, 
17 Ibid., pp. 122-123, 
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such distinct areas seemed to be justified. It was to be expected that 
many other approaches to learning would be made, but the subject- 
by-subject approach remained the most commonly used method. 

From time to time innovations of some consequence in the cur- 
ticular pattern have been made. Some have proved their worth and 
remained; some have failed to demonstrate superiority over the tradi- 


7 > 
Subject field Adding new requirements Percent of schools 


Mathematics 
Science 

English 

Social studies 
Driver education 


Foreign languages 


10% 5% H 5% 10% 
Fic. 4. Changes in Requirements for High School Graduation Made 
in Last 5 Years in 458 High Schools, 1958-1959. (Research Division of 
the National Education Association, NEA Research Bulletin, 37, no. 4 


[ December, 1959], 126.) 


tional approach and have disappeared. Each of these new approaches 
represented an attempt to change the single subject curriculum into 
a new pattern which would make learning more effective and valuable 
to students. The following and other kinds of curricular organization 
have been found in the schools and have been described in the pro- 
fessional literature: integrated (a course utilizing subject matter from 
more than one field); correlated (separate subjects combined and 
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studied together); fused (the absorption of certain courses by others 
to reduce the number of individual courses in a particular field) ; 
broad fields (single subjects in a subject-matter area combined into a 
broader pattern); and core (subject-matter boundaries are disregarded 
and fundamental learnings for all students are presented). There are 
also such terms as life-adjustment curriculum, experience curriculum, 
child-centered curriculum, general education curriculum, and others. 
These, however, are concerned with points of emphasis and doctrine 
rather than being diversions in organizational pattern. 

Of all the variations in organization from the traditional cur- 
riculum, the core curriculum has had the greatest following; others 
have had only varying degrees of success, and many of them are only 
of minor importance. For this reason only the core curriculum will be 
described here. 


Core Curriculum 

Core curriculum programs disregard subject-matter lines and 
combine learning experiences into units of related subject matter and 
activities. The typical and most successful of such core programs in- 
volves an integration of English and social studies, although other 
combinations such as that of mathematics and science have been tried 
with considerable success. 

The apparent advantages of the core-curriculum organization are 
many, including: 


1. Provision is made for larger blocks of time which permit more 
continuous learning. The obvious loss in efficiency of many changes 
and interruptions in the daily school program are minimized. The 
longer time allotment makes the utilization of special projects and 
field trips more practical by eliminating schedule conflicts. 

2. Students are taught to relate subjects and to organize their experi- 
ences in terms of meaningful wholes instead of departmentalized 
parcels. For example, the English composition student relates his 
social science information by writing about related topics for their 
informational value as well as for style and correct use of words 
and grammar. 

3. The formal classroom is changed to a more informal laboratory 
where library facilities, audio-visual materials, resource units, in- 
dividualized instruction, committee work, and lifelike experiences 
can all be utilized to good advantage. The teacher who understands 
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the meaning and the value of such experiences can thus make 
learning more dynamic and more significant. 

4. The resourceful teacher, through the use of learning units and 
group activities, can teach the value of student cooperation. Stu- 
dents of like interests can work together conveniently—thus pro- 
viding for better and more efficient education of the slower student 
as well as the gifted one. 


Not all the arguments are in favor of the core curriculum, how- 
ever. Some of its disadvantages (many of which could easily be over- 
come) are as follows: 


1. Many teachers not sufficiently oriented and converted to the pro- 
gram do not do a good job of core-curriculum teaching. Too often 
this results in teaching two or more different subjects without 
establishing proper relationship. This may result in overemphasis 
of one or underemphasis of another. 

2. Parents and students sometimes complain—and with good reason 
—when students are placed for longer periods of time in classes 
where the teacher is at best, only mediocre. 

3. Comparatively little material in the form of textbooks and resource 
material is available for core teaching. The teacher must use her 
ingenuity to correlate such materials; too often she does not have 
the time or the educational background to do so. 


In view of the problems involved, especially in the absence of 
core-oriented teachers, the principal must exercise sound judgment 
before initiating the core program. To organize such a course just 
because “it is being done” is foolish. The core program in the hands 
of inexperienced and unqualified personnel cannot possibly be an 
improvement over the single subject pattern under qualified person- 
nel. Of course, schools should experiment but it should not be done 
without preparation, and it should be done only as rapidly as school 
personnel can make the necessary adjustments. Core programs prop- 
erly staffed and managed have much to offer; improperly staffed, they 
can never be the panaceas some of their most ardent supporters claim 
them to be. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CURRICULUM 


The history of secondary education in America has been one of 
constant effort to more closely relate the school and its curriculum to 
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the community which sponsors the school. The community school with 
its curriculum centered around the needs and interests of the students 
and citizens has amply demonstrated its effectiveness. Where school 
and community interests are working cooperatively in planning cur- 
ricular improvements, the results are usually good. Individuals, how- 
ever, particularly those with vested and selfish interests, sometimes 
have a detrimental effect upon curricular planning. People normally 
resist efforts to change the status quo. Attempts to modernize the 
school curriculum too often meet the powerful influence and inertia 
of lay citizens who desire to keep the school curriculum much the 
same as it was when they were in school. Some of the problems in- 
volved in this regard were referred to by Ralph W. Tyler in the 
following: 


The current national concern with excellence in American education 
brings clearly to attention the importance of developing the best possible 
curriculum in American public schools. Many individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations are ready to work on the problem. However, it is becoming ap- 
parent that a sound, concerted effort to improve the school curriculum cannot 
be undertaken until several critical issues are resolved; namely: 

1. How can the public-school curriculum adequately represent the na- 
tional interest in the objectives, the content, and the character of education, 
and at the same time reflect the special needs and interests of the state and 
of the local community? . . . 

2. There are many groups now seeking to rebuild the public-school 
curriculum. Which ones should be encouraged, and what is the proper divi- 
sion of labor among them? .. . What are the roles of the teacher, the parent, 
the school supervisor, the professor of education, the psychologist, the soci- 
ologist, and the philosopher in the development of the curriculum? 

3. What is an effective strategy for moving ahead on the task of cur- 
riculum improvement? What steps can be taken and what Procedures can 


be followed that are likely to develop a more adequate public-school cur- 
riculum?18 


School administrators must be able to resist the efforts of the 
individuals and groups who sincerely, but mistakenly, oppose cur- 
ricular improvement. Only by involving representative citizen groups 
in such planning, and at the same time resisting the pressures of the 
“traditionalists” and the apathy and reaction of the uninformed and 
prejudiced, can proper consideration be given to the constant need for 
curricular improvement. The judicious principal knows when to 

18 Ralph W. Tyler, “Policies and Strategy for Strengthening the Curriculum,” 


The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 44, no. 253 
(February, 1960), 76. 
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utilize community facilities and the suggestions of lay citizens; he also 
knows when he must resist their biases and pressures. 


SUMMARY 


The high school curriculum is the product of many forces at 
work at the national, state, and local levels. Even though the curricu- 
lum is determined cooperatively by state and local agencies, it should 
reflect the interests of the nation as well. There is little to be said in 
favor of completely locally-oriented curriculums in these days of high 
mobility among our citizenry. 

Secondary school curriculums are now being subjected to some 
of the most severe criticisms. Some of these criticisms are justified; 
others are the result of a lack of agreement concerning the objectives 
of education. There is increased support for a more academic program. 
Some would have the schools eliminate all other aspects of the educa- 
tional program. 

The principal is the key person in any program of curriculum de- 
velopment. Curricular change is facilitated when there is cooperative 
action among all groups concerned: state agencies, administration, 
faculty, and lay citizens. Much of the work of curriculum committees 
should be done as on-the-job professional service by teachers. 

The high school course of study usually consists of general edu- 
cation courses, including those with pre-vocational, college prepara- 
tory, and avocational purposes. The results of the Eight-Year Study 
indicate that the high school subjects a student takes do not determine 
his probable success in college. 

State legislatures and state boards of education set a minimum 
curriculum which schools must meet for accreditation, for participa- 
tion in state allocations of funds, and for issuing certified high school 
diplomas. The federal government exerts some influence upon the 
high school curriculum by the stipulations contained in such legisla- 
tion as the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

High school graduation requirements are steadily being in- 
creased. Such increases are most evident in mathematics, science, Eng- 
lish, and social studies. 

The community school with its curriculum centered around the 
needs and interests of students and citizens has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. Sometimes, however, the national interest has been over- 
looked. One of the major problems facing secondary education is how 
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to get the curriculum to represent the national interest, and at the same 
time reflect the special needs and interests of the state and of the local 
community. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1, What elements of the typical high school curriculum are presently re- 
ceiving the greatest amount of; criticism? Why? What are the implica- 
tions for the high school principal? 

2. Do you foresee any dangers involved in recent demands for higher 
academic standards in our high schools? Is there a similar problem in 
our colleges? 

3. Report on the arguments for and against a less “locally-flavored” cur- 
riculum. What part, if any, does the federal government play in de- 
termining what shall be taught in our public schools? 

4, What is the school’s responsibility in teducing juvenile delinquency? 
What has the school done to its curriculum to help solve this problem? 
What else could the school do to help? 

5. As a high school principal, outline the steps you would take for cur- 
ticulum revision. Would the procedure be the same in all high schools? 
If not, what criteria determine the methods to be used in such a process? 

6. What are some recent innovations and additions to the high school cur- 
riculum? Evaluate the typical curriculum in terms of the objectives of 
secondary education. Are the objectives the same for all high schools? 

7. Which parts, if any, of the high school course of study required for 
graduation in your state are prescribed by law? by your state board of 
education? 

8. Will the range in achievement differences among students in a class in- 
crease, decrease, or remain constant with a good teacher as compared 
to a poor one? Explain. What are the implications of this as far as the 
curriculum is concerned? 

9. What changes in high school gtaduation requirements are taking place 
in your state? Defend or criticize these changes. 

10. What do you predict will be the future of the core-curriculum program? 
What responsibility do colleges have in the Preparation of teachers whe 
are qualified to conduct core programs? 
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CHAPTER 5 


PLANNING AND ADMINISTERING 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The real problems of the school principal are concerned with 
the planning and administering of the school program. To achieve 
maximum efficiency in school operation requires long-range as well as 
day-to-day planning. Preparing a yearly calendar, organizing a pro- 
gram of studies, and making plans for school operation for the year 
present significant problems which the principal must anticipate 
prior to the opening of the school term. Supervising the instructional 
program, maintaining proper student discipline, supervising attend- 
ance feporting, appraising and reporting pupil progress, and keeping 
parents informed are some of the challenging activities of the principal 
and his staff during the school term, 


THE YEARLY CALENDAR 


The preparation of the yearly calendar of events for the typical 
high school is an important assignment, and one which requires the 
concerted efforts and cooperation of all school personnel. It involves 
the establishment of priorities for dates of important events and the 
scheduling of activities of various kinds with a minimum of conflict 
with other activities sponsored in the community. The problem is 
complicated by the need to assign dates for some activities with other 
schools for a year ot more in advance. Bent and McCann listed a sys- 
tem of priorities for putting events on the school calendar as follows: 


1. Dates of the opening and closing of school, of vacations during the 
school year, and any others which are established by order of the board of 
education. 
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2. Dates established by regional, state, or other authorities beyond the school 
system. This includes dates set by regional accrediting associations, state 
departments of education, the state university, activities associations, and 
professional organizations in education. 

3. Dates established by agreement with other schools, This includes dates 
established for athletic contests by game contracts and other similar agree- 
ments. 

4. Dates established for the entire high school, such as those for health 
examinations, commencement, and others. 

5. Dates for activities involving large numbers of students, such as career 
days, class plays, or musical concerts. 

6. Dates requested by individual student organizations, small groups of 
students, or individuals.1 

The value of a well-planned and conflict-free schedule of events 
to the smooth operation of the school is recognized by all effective 
school principals. Too often, however, its value to the school and 
to the community is minimized when important and relevant com- 
munity events are not considered in its formation. The benefits to the 
school in good public relations make it desirable to confer with 
community and church organization leaders in the difficult process 
of schedule building. The school, important as it is, does not have 
the right, or the prerogative, to operate without coordinating its ac- 
tivities with other civic and social agencies. Nor should school officials 
always insist upon priority of dates, although this may be necessary 
in scheduling school events which are beyond the power of local 
officials to alter or change. Maximum student and community support 
can be expected only when events are scheduled after honest and 
cooperative effort has been made to prevent organizational conflicts. 

The yearly schedule furnishes a reliable guide for school events, 
but it is not inflexible or infallible. The principal must reserve 
the right to change the schedule when unpredictable and unreconcil- 
able conflicts arise. It is a guide to systematic activity within the 
school, but it is only a means to an end and never an end in itself. 

Although important changes in the schedule of events sometimes 
are required, they should be kept at an absolute minimum. Insofar 
as practicable, the principal should consult all organizations affected 
by such changes before they are made. If changes are made indis- 
ctiminately and without consultation or notification of those in the 
community who are most vitally affected, the yearly calendar becomes 

a liability rather than an asset to the smooth operation of the school 

1 Rudyard K. Bent, and Lloyd E. McCann, Administration of Secondary Schools, 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, pp. 205-206. 
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and its public relations program. Under such conditions the negative 
results are probably greater than they would have been had the 
principal made no formal attempt to make a yearly schedule of 
events, 


ORGANIZING A PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


It is a well-recognized maxim known to experienced high school 
administrators, and teachers too, that the time and effort spent in 
planning the program of studies before school starts will pay big 
dividends in time saved and confusion avoided after school begins. 
Some measure of the professional competence of the principal is in- 
dicated by his ability to organize such a class schedule with a mini- 
mum of resultant confusion and loss of time, Some high schools 
require a number of days for adjustment of classes, student registra- 
tion, last-minute employment of additional faculty members, and 
the straightening out of schedule problems. The administrators of 
such schools have usually not acquired the skill to construct a workable 
class schedule, 

The typical high school administrator now makes provision for 
a preliminary spring registration, No longer does he wait until 
school is about to start, and then construct a schedule without con- 
siderable study and thought. Although the responsibility is his, the 
conscientious principal utilizes faculty and student suggestions in pre- 
paring the class schedule. 

It is recognized that the specific problems of schedule planning 
will vary with many factors—the size of the school, the length and 
number of class periods available, the number of electives the stu- 
dents have after state and school-district requirements are completed, 
and the number of classes offered. However, there are certain general 
rules of schedule-making which will help the principal of any school 
with his problem, including the following: 

1. Some kind of preliminary registration should be conducted. 
Minimum information to be obtained would probably include name, 
age, gtade, sex, address, telephone number, subjects in progress, and 
future subjects desired—including both required and optional courses. 
Printed or duplicated cards adapted to the peculiar needs of each 
school or class enhance the effectiveness of preliminary registration 
practices, 

2. Student preliminary registration should be Preceded by stu- 
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dent advisement. Counselors, teachers, and administrators can all be 
used to good advantage in this process so that students are realistic 
in their selection of desired courses. It is usually desirable to have 
parent approval of each student’s planned program. 

3. The information obtained from such registration should be 
tabulated and used as the basis of a workable schedule of classes. 
The observant principal will soon discover for himself certain tech- 
niques and procedures which will facilitate this process. 

4. Policies concerning the size of the classes and the number 
of class periods, overlapping sessions, the length of the lunch period 
and class periods, the number and kind of activities to be sponsored 
during the school day, the grouping system, and other related matters 
should be determined before class scheduling is begun. It is important, 
too, that teacher preferences for class sequence and time of scheduling 
should be given consideration, but not all such requests can be 
granted, 

5. It is to the advantage of the students, especially those who 
live long distances from the school, for most of the functions of the 
school to be scheduled as a part of the regular school day. Such a pro- 
cedure may add some complications to the scheduling process, but 
the increased value of these functions more than offsets the problems 
involved. 

6. Class schedules will have fewer conflicts if they begin with 
the highest grade and move in order to the lowest. The nearer to 
graduation the students are, the more likely they are to find conflicts 
in the class schedule, For that reason the schedule should be con- 
structed with the needs and desires of the seniors having highest 
priority. 

Some authors have written at length about the value of utilizing 
the so-called group method, as compared to the mosaic (individual) 
method, of schedule-making. The group (sometimes called block) 
method simply involves counting the group which take similar sub- 
jects and then dividing them into the necessary number of class 
sections. Under this plan the students in a particular group are arbi- 
trarily scheduled to take their classes together. The weakness of this 


~method is that it is sometimes difficult to find large enough groups 


hich require or want the same program. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that individuals in any group will tend to 
separate themselves when they are choosing electives. Groups lose 
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their identity, too, when taking large, nonsectioned classes such as 
chorus or band. 

The mosaic or individual plan calls for scheduling class sections 
to fit the largest number of individual students. This method is usually 
found to be easier to use than the group method of schedule con- 
struction. This pattern involves considerable trial and error to reduce 
conflict. Thus, in schedule-making the typical high school principal 
uses both methods and combinations of both. Regardless of the pro- 
cedure used, the principal must devise some practical means of deter- 
mining possible registration conflicts. Some authors advocate the use 
of a conflict sheet. The practical principal will usually devise his own 
method of preventing or minimizing potential registration conflicts. 

Typical schedule-making practices may change materially in the 
future if some of the newer teaching techniques develop as anticipated 
—team teaching, the use of teaching machines, television, and others. 
Trump referred to some possible changes in scheduling in the high 
school of the future in the following: 


The school (of the future) will do less scheduling of students in 40- to 
55-minute class periods. A student absorbed in work on a project will more 
frequently not have to stop when a bell rings at the end of a relatively short 
period. He will be able to continue his work instead of going on to something 
perhaps quite unrelated which often seems less interesting and less im- 
portant. Possibly no bells will ring in the school of the future. 

Today's school schedules students tightly so that they go from one class 
or study hall to another, six or more periods a day, with the same periods 
repeated five days a week. Students now spend about six hours a week on 
each of five subjects. These six hours per subject usually involve attending 
a daily 50- to 55-minute class session, plus approximately 20 minutes of 
work daily in study hall or at home. In the case of 40-minute class sessions, 
students are expected to do about 30 to 35 minutes of outside preparation. 
This means that students spend some 30 hours a week in school, not includ- 
ing time at extraclass activities, or in the homeroom. 

The school of the future will schedule students in class groups an 
average of only 18 hours a week, instead of the present 30 hours. Twelve 
of the 18 hours will be spent in large-group instruction (100 ot mote stu- 
dents) and six will be spent in small-group discussions (12 to 15 students). 
In addition to these 18 hours, the average student will be scheduled for 
about 12 hours a week in individual study. Most students will continue to 
spend about 30 hours a week on their tegular subjects, as they do now, but 
it also will be possible for them to spend more.2 


2J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future, Urbana, Ill.: Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, 1959, 
pp. 13-14. 
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The School Day and Scheduling 

A few years ago the high school day was almost standardized 
at six hours—9:00 to 12:00 and 1:00 to 4:00. Often it was con- 
veniently divided into six periods of one hour each. The typical 
student registered for four or five classes with one study hall. Activi- 
ties for the most part came outside the regular school day. In some 
schools the day was divided into eight 45-minute periods with some 
courses, particularly the laboratory-type, requiring double periods. 
Starting classes earlier in the morning, reducing the length of the 
lunch period, and other short cuts allowed many students to leave 
school earlier for work assignments. This was especially important in 
areas where the manual labor market was still open for youths of 
high school age. 

The symmetrical pattern which has characterized the traditional 
class schedule has been subjected to stresses and strains which have 
forced it to yield to change. Transportation of students for long 
distances, overcrowding of school facilities, and the removal of most 
American youth from the labor market have all been instrumental 
in changing the profile of the school day. These changes have forced 
many school-age youth, as well as large numbers of wage-earning 
adults, to take classes at other than the usual school hours. The schools 
by and large have cooperated, especially in larger centers. Night 
classes have come into prominence; early morning classes have in- 
creased, and the length of the high school day now varies consider- 
ably. 

4 Thus, it is now important for many school principals to schedule 
classes at night and on Saturdays. Often, the principal has been in- 
strumental in lengthening the school day in order to increase the 
number of class offerings. Many schools have decreased, if not wholly 
eliminated, study-hall periods. Some have scheduled as much of the 
activity program as possible during the regular school day; this, of 
course, has complicated schedule-making. On the other hand, trans- 
portation problems resulting from returning large groups of students 
for night activities and maintaining the discipline which extra-cur- 
ricular activities entail, are greatly reduced. 

Schedule changes, such as those already mentioned, have been 
somewhat slow in their development, but their acceleration is immi- 
nent. The extent of these changes from 1948-1949 to 1958-1959 is 
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indicated in the following information based on a survey by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association: 


{1] Thirty percent of the districts studied had lengthened the senior high 
school day, and only 4 percent had shortened it. “The smaller the 
school system, the more likely it was to have lengthened the school day.” 

[2] Fourteen percent of the districts had reduced the number of class periods 
—increasing the time spent in each. Seven percent had lengthened class 
periods without reducing their, number. Seven percent of the districts 
had more and shorter class periods. 

{3] About 61 percent of the districts had made no changes in scheduling 
class periods. 

[4] Daily study halls were scheduled (1958-1959) in 86 percent of the 
districts, but 12 percent planned to reduce their number.3 


The study mentioned above makes reference to another problem 
in class scheduling which plagues some school principals—that of 
double sessions. At first an elementary school problem in congested 
areas during and after World War II, the problem now faces many 
of our secondary schools. Inadequate funds, a shortage of classrooms 
and teachers, and rapid and sometimes unpredictable population in- 
creases have been the major factors which have caused double sessions. 
The importance of this problem was noted by the Research Division: 


An emergency measure, but one which threatens to take on dangerous 
Proportions as the high-school population increases, is the double-session 
school day. Only 2 in 100 school districts had double sessions in junior high 
schools, and 3 to 4 in 100 districts had double sessions in the senior high 
schools; however, it was estimated that some 62,400 junior high-school pupils 
and some 210,250 senior high-school students in urban school districts attended 
schools in double sessions in 1958-59, 

In the larger school systems double sessions were more frequent. Four- 
teen percent of the school districts 500,000 and over in population had some 
double sessions in junior high schools; 16 percent, in senior high schools, 
Six percent of the school districts 100,000 to 499,999 in population had some 
junior high-school double sessions; 12 percent had some senior high-school 
double sessions.4 


PLANNING FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Planning for the next school year's work is a continuous process, 
and one that is well worth the time and effort which the conscientious 
principal devotes to it. The list of actions to be taken, reports to be 

3 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research 


Bulletin, 38, no. 2 (May, 1960), 59. 
4 Ibid. 
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made, and problems to be solved before the opening of school is a 
formidable one but not impossible to perform. Checking such a list 
includes making sure that the following items (as a minimum, not 
necessarily in the order of their preparation or importance) have been 
taken care of : 

1. The yearly calendar has been prepared in cooperation with 
the faculty, students, and representatives of organizations in the 
community. ° 

2. The schedule of classes has been made and checked for weak- 
nesses and conflicts. Insofar as practicable it has been constructed to 
meet the course requirements of the students as indicated on their 
preregistration cards. 

3. An adequate and capable staff of teachers and other staff 
members has been employed and assigned to their respective duties 
in the school program. 

4. Adequate supplies, equipment, textbooks, and library books 
have been ordered and are on hand. A businesslike method of ac- 
counting for and distributing such materials has been formulated. . 

5. The schedule of activities, including lyceum programs, athletic 
contests, music festivals and concerts, and student body assemblies, 
has been made and coordinated with community activities and the 
activities of neighboring schools. 

6. The buildings and grounds have been put in first-class order. 
All renovating, painting, and new construction have been completed 
to the extent that they will not interfere with the regular activities 
of the school. 

7. Pupil records, particularly those required for advisement and 
counseling of students, have been brought up-to-date and made con- 
veniently available to those who will use them. Health records, tran- 
scripts and other records of incoming transfer students, grade and 
attendance records, and other pertinent records of students are in 
good order. 

8. Outgoing reports of departing students, transcripts of credits 
of graduates planning to attend higher institutions, and other similar 
reports have been sent. 

9. All annual reports have been completed and sent to the proper 
people. These reports include the principal's annual report to the 
superintendent, copies of the audit of extraclass and other financial 
accounts which have been under the control of the principal, and 
attendance reports for state apportionment and other purposes. 
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10. Preparations for teacher and student orientation have been 
made. Administrative bulletins, student handbooks, and other orien- 
tation materials have been completed with the help of faculty and 
others who may be directly involved. 

No list of administrative functions to be performed before the 
opening of school should be presumed to be complete no matter 
how long it is. The ingenious principal will think of many other 
ways to prepare for a successful’school opening. The time and effort 
he spends on such matters will depend upon the size of the school, 
his experience as an administrator, and the degree of his desire to 
get school started with a minimum of confusion and a maximum of 
teacher, parent, and student satisfaction with the school program. It 
is, of course, a waste of tax funds and an indication of lack of admin- 
istrative ability when the principal spends considerable time readjust- 
ing schedules and unraveling problems which result from little or no 
preplanning of the school program. 

The high school principal cannot perform his function satisfac- 
torily unless he has time for preplanning. He cannot hope to operate 
his office in a 9-month term. Consequently, principals, particularly in 
the larger secondary schools, are usually employed for contracts of 
10, 11, or 12 months a year. 


OPENING THE SCHOOL TERM 


The chances of having a successful school year are enhanced 
greatly if the opening days of the school term are organized and 
conducted effectively. First impressions are important and the prin- 
cipal who administers a well-organized school from the very begin- 
ning will have gained stature with students, teachers, and parents. 
On the other hand, a wavering and shaky beginning marks the ad- 
ministrator as ineffective, inefficient, and to some degree incapable. 

Opening days at best are hectic and thoroughly challenging. Per- 
haps no one can anticipate all the myriads of problems which may 
arise at that time. But the principal can anticipate and prepare for 
judicious decisions for most problems by thorough planning. The use 
of a check list is invaluable for such a purpose. As a minimum, the list 
would include: 

1. Proper procedures for registration of all students—tegular, 
transfer, special, gifted, and handicapped included. This involves se- 
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lection and orientation of teachers and others, such as secretaries and 
selected students who will operate the registration machinery. It also 
includes providing the necessary supplies, materials, textbooks, and 
registration forms. In some instances this may involve issuing school- 
owned textbooks; in others it may involve their sale or rent. 

2. Provision for the use of school buses to take students home 
or to bring them at other than the regularly scheduled time. Often, 
schools provide for staggered registration periods and early dismissal 
on registration day. 

3. Complete instructions for registration, including graduation 
requirements and a list of subjects required of the students in each 
class. 

4. Provisions for consulting students and parents without un- 
necessary delay or waiting in line. 

5. Provision for summarizing and reporting registration facts 
and information, such as the number enrolled in each class and the 
total number registered in school. 

6. Provision for proper faculty supervision of the registration 
process at key points in order to facilitate its smooth operation. 

7. Provision for the efficient operation of the school lunch pro- 
gram, if it is to be provided on the opening day. 

8. Provision for the operation of the school-supply office or 
store. This includes having plenty of cash and receipt books on hand. 

9. A check list of the activities and responsibilities of teachers 
should be prepared, including the procedure used in issuing textbooks, 
locker keys, and other materials. All teachers should know school 
policy in handling changes of registration, student load, fees required 
and other vital registration information. 


The First Week of School 

In order that the teachers may get their courses in operation suc- 
cessfully, it is highly important that confusion—changes or additions 
in class registration or unanticipated events—be held to a minimum. 
Regular school should begin with serious purpose the first day it is 
scheduled, for it sets the pattern of things to come. The principal will, 
of course, have some adjustments to make in class size, room assign- 
ments, teacher load, and in other areas, particularly when predictions 
of enrollment have not been accurate. But these changes can ordinarily 
take place with dispatch and with little interruption of the scheduled 


program. 
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It is important that the principal be available to help new teachers 
make whatever adjustments are required. Their success in teaching is 
often determined in large measure by how they get along the first 
few days of the term. Most of them need some degree of encourage- 
ment and supervisory assistance in their new assignment, Occasionally, 
teachers have failed or have become discouraged because of minor 
problems which occur during the first few days of the new term. 
Many of these capable, but sometimes confused, teachers could be 
saved to the profession with a little additional effort and concern 
on the part of a sympathetic and understanding principal. 

The services of the principal and his associates may also be re- 
quired to aid distressed students who may have some difficulty in 
knowing how to conform and adjust to their first high school exper- 
iences. Of course the principal need not always take care of such 
problems personally, but he is responsible for such activity. 

Many other activities will occupy the time of the principal dur- 
ing the first few days of school: a back-to-school assembly must be 
held so that students can meet their teachers, organizations must select 
officers, student participation in student government must be planned 
and initiated, plans for fire and other emergencies must be made 
known, the school calendar must be reviewed and added to wherever 
necessary, and the teachers must be made familiar with the reports 
they are expected to keep. While many of these details will have 
been discussed during the preschool workshop or faculty meeting, 
experience will have taught the principal that follow-up and en- 
couragement given to teachers and students early in the term will 
lessen or even eliminate much of the need for such advisement during 
the rest of the school year. 


MAINTAINING PROPER DISCIPLINE 
IN THE SCHOOL 


The duties of the principal in the supervision of instruction and 
the improvement of the curriculum have already been discussed in 
previous chapters, Other responsibilities, such as guidance and coun- 
seling services and extraclass activities, will be discussed in later 
chapters. Closely related to these activities—and very much a deter- 
miner of the degree of success of the over-all school program—are 
those duties of the principal and faculty involved in obtaining student 
conformity to the socially accepted behavior patterns followed in the 
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day-to-day routine of school operation. Once the school program and 
its schedule of classes and activities is in full operation and its faculty 
and staff constantly evaluating and improving its services, the admin- 
istrator is called upon to assist teachers and staff members to make 
the entire school program highly effective for al} students. This can 
come only when there is compliance with reasonable standards of 
scholarship and behavior on the part of all. But all societies and all 
educational institutions have their honconformers—usually in the 
minority—who must occasionally have discipline beyond self-disci- 
pline imposed upon them. The onus for imposing these disciplinary 
measures is also centered in the office of the principal. He may dele- 
gate its administration but he cannot escape final responsibility. 

The problem of getting all adolescent youth to accept and adjust 
to modern school and social controls is at best a difficult one. How 
much control and authority should be used by the school and other 
social institutions is a matter of controversy. Although school admin- 
istrators and teachers sometimes feel that they are almost alone with 
this continuous problem, representatives of the home, the church, and 
the community are all seeking more effective means of solving this 
universal result of adolescent growth and development. 


Definition 

The connotations of “discipline” are varied. Dictionaries refer 
to it as punishment, control, enforced obedience, training, intelligent 
behavior, and in other similar terms. “Oliva compiled a list of 25 
different definitions of discipline advocated by various public-school 
authorities. Some of the definitions he listed are (a) the creation and 
preservation of conditions essential to work, (b) self-control, (c) 
preparation for adult citizenship, (d) intelligent obedience, (e) train- 
ing and learning acceptable behavior, (f) amount of control a 
teacher has over her group, (g) enforced obedience, and (h) control 
and direction of energy that produces behavior.’ 

It is generally conceded that the establishment of proper disci- 
pline is potentially one of the greatest problems faced by the secondary 
school principal. Traditionally, it was his job to control the obstreper- 
ous, to bring into line the incorrigible, to administer punishment to 
those deserving it, and to handle all such problems beyond the ability 
of teachers to do so. Discipline was negative and restrictive, not posi- 


5 Research Division of the National Education Association, Ten Criticisms of 
Public Education, Washington, D.C.: The Association, December, 1957, p. 152. 
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tive and challenging. Bent and McCann® refer to the progressive 
improvement of disciplinary methods from poor to excellent in five 
steps: (1) vindictive (revengeful), (2) retributive (teward for 
evil), (3) deterrent (preventive), (4) remedial (remove the oppor- 
tunity, and (5) substitution (remove the desire). 


Changes in Disciplinary Action 

Early schools in this country were characterized by emphasis 
upon the first two or three aspects of discipline described above. 
Changes in the attitudes of teachers, administrators, and people in 
general toward children and youth gradually changed the concept of 
discipline to the last of the five terms. The rather recent criticisms of 
loose discipline in schools have effected a slow, but nonetheless steady, 
movement in the direction of stricter discipline in the public schools. 
This movement will have strong implications for the secondary school 
administrator; he cannot afford to go all the way back to the rigorous, 
punishment-minded methods of a few decades ago. It is his responsi- 
bility to see that the pendulum does not swing back to its original 
negative extreme. To tighten up student control is one thing, un- 
doubtedly desirable and necessary; to throw away our three cen- 
turies of progress in disciplinary methods is another thing, and com- 
pletely undesirable. 

Line authority in our schools delegates state and school board 
responsibility for maintaining order in the schools to the principal 
and the teachers. The educational philosophy of these officials in each 
attendance area determines how this responsibility is discharged. 
School rules and regulations, with specified or unspecified penalties 
for violations are sometimes found in schools which emphasize the 
restrictive or punishment side of discipline. Certainly, all schools 
would have some written or implied rules of conduct, for no school 
could function without the compliance of all students in certain 
socially accepted practices, 

The typical school today conceives of discipline as a learning 
process by which all students (with only rare exceptions) can develop 
to a point of self-control and self-discipline. This kind of school en- 
dorses and practices the prevention of discipline problems and the 
therapeutic treatment of those who habitually violate the tenets of self- 
discipline. Perhaps the biggest problem involved in this method of 
disciplinary action is the mistaken notion of the outsider and the un- 


® Bent and McCann, op. cit., p. 234. 
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sophisticated observer who get the impression that this kind of dis- 
cipline is lax or even nonexistent. Too many critics of education view 
the absence of stern and punishment-oriented control as being com- 
plete permissiveness; it may be the reverse—a form of control leading 
to the development of self-discipline. 


The Principal's Responsibility 

Our chief concern here is witht the administrator and his re- 
sponsibility for student behavior. Although he is ultimately respon- 
sible, he must rely upon strong teacher support in order that proper 
learning may take place. To make such cooperation effective there 
must be certain understandings, such as the following: 

1. Teachers must be expected to take care of all except the ex- 
traordinary cases of discipline in their own classes and activity pro- 
grams. Referring all cases of misbehavior to the principal is a thing 
of the past. 

2. The principal is obligated to actively support teachers in their 
disciplinary actions—provided they are reasonable. This implies that 
general principles and practices of acceptable behavior must be agreed 
upon and practiced. There is no room for the teacher who indis- 
criminately administers corporal punishment at one extreme or com- 
plete permissiveness at the other and expects full defensive support 
from the principal. 

3. Principals should be informed of all major behavior problems 
experienced by faculty members. There is nothing to be gained by 
completely covering up problems which are beyond the ability of the 
teacher to solve. 

4. Preventive discipline presupposes that the administrator and 
the faculty have done their best to construct a challenging and worth- 
while school program. The teachers have an obligation to do the best 
possible job of teaching, to provide instruction that is meaningful, 
and in every way possible to keep pupils interested in becoming edu- 
cated. This will not eliminate all behavior problems, but it will greatly 
reduce them. 

5. The services of qualified counselors and guidance workers 
should be provided to assist in finding the causes for deviate behavior. 
Their function usually does not include actual assignment of punish- 
ment or penalty. This is the responsibility of the classroom teacher 
or the school principal or other designated school official. 

6. A minimum number of regulations deemed essential for the 
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proper conduct of students in and out of classrooms and buildings 
must be formulated—either understood by tradition or put in written 
form. Students, teachers, parents, and administrators all have a part 
in the determination of these rules of conduct. Pupils have a right 
to know what is expected of them and a tight to expect that teachers 
and administrators will be consistent in their application and enforce- 
ment of conduct standards. This is particularly important in the area 
of student activities, such as school assemblies and athletic contests, 

7. Routine matters, such as those dealing with attendance, should 
be organized in such a way that they can be handled efficiently and 
with good rapport between students and teachers, 

8. Ample provision should be made for interpretation and 
adjustment of operational rules of conduct. Students, faculty, and 
administrators should be involved cooperatively in such procedures, 


Control of Violations 


Principals everywhere are taking a serious look at the need for 
stricter discipline policies, It is recognized that teachers, guidance 
workers, and administrators all try to discover the cause of misbe- 
havior and seek to obtain conformance by counseling and therapy. 
This approach is-important and usually successful for dealing with 
most of the problems of student misbehavior. There are, however, a 
few young people who seem unable to be brought to minimum 
standards of social behavior by such methods. It becomes necessary 
therefore for the principal to resort to more testrictive—perhaps even 
negative—methods of controlling students who persist in exercising 
deviant behavior. The effective school principal will not lose sight of 
the fact that, even when dealing with the most difficult cases of stu- 
dent obstreperousness, his goal, and that of the entire school should 
be to bring about a change of attitude on the part of the violator with 
a resultant modification and improvement of his behavior. This is a 
big order and is not always easily accomplished, 

School administrators have tried many different methods of 
handling difficult disciplinary problems. Some of these methods have 
been eliminated because of their negative approach and questionable 
effectiveness, such as the use of corporal punishment, the use of de- 
tention rooms, or suspension or expulsion from school. There are, too, 
the legal implications and the possibility of lawsuit resulting from 
this presumed abuse of the position of the teacher and the principal 


ee O 
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in loco parentis. There are some administrators who overuse the right 
of suspending students from school for major violations. While this 
may be necessary and desirable under certain conditions, it is the easy 
way out and solves no problems. It may even result in the student 
permanently discontinuing school thereafter. Although even this may 
be justified in some cases, suspension should come only as a last resort. 

Stress is now being placed upon more defensible solutions to 
the problem of the consistent and unrtpentant violator of the school’s 
social and academic code. In all serious cases, and often in less serious 
ones, the parents of the student should be brought to the school for 
parent conferences. Guidance workers, welfare agencies, the juvenile 
police bureau, and probation officers may be utilized in cases warrant- 
ing such action. In any case, the action should be positive where pos- 
sible, the disciplinary act must be conceived of as a part of the edu- 
cational program for the few who require it, and the transgressor as 
a person must be considered more important than the actual act of 
transgression. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND STUDENT ATTENDANCE 


Importance of Attendance 

Consistent attendance in school is important if education is to 
have maximum benefit for the individual and for society. School 
administrators have always encouraged a high rate of student at- 
tendance, and compulsory attendance laws in every state have re- 
quired it except under unusual circumstances. 

Recent developments in the last few years in school finance laws 
have tended to increase the incentive for the school to keep its stu- 
dents in regular attendance. The allocation of state funds to equalize 
the financing of education at the local level is determined in many 
states on an average daily attendance basis. While the amount of 
state funds appropriated for local school districts was once deter- 
mined in most states on the basis of census lists, the majority now 
measure such need in terms of average daily attendance (ADA). 
For that reason the school administrator has at least a twofold reason 
for keeping attendance as high as possible. In addition, state require- 
ments for counting the district attendance—since this determines the 
amount of money to be expended—must be fulfilled. The importance 
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of such records has thereby increased and the principal finds it nec- 
essary to keep such information and records in a thoroughly systematic 
fashion. 


Administrative Responsibility 

Not all administrators agree on the best method of accounting 
for student attendance. Some are inclined to place the responsibility 
for the accuracy and adequacy of such records and reporting on the 
teachers. Others assume that it is largely an administrative and clerical 
problem which should not be of major concern to individual teachers, 
The author takes the view that the job of the teacher is to teach, and 
that the school administrator should organize the attendance account- 
ing procedures with minimum teacher participation. The assumption, 
borne out by experience, is that clerical workers can take care of 
most of the details of accounting for attendance if the principal or 
his assigned representatives take care of the problem cases. 

There are probably as many ways of administering pupil attend- 
ance as there are individual schools and principals. No system is per- 
fect and most plans are therefore organized to lend themselves to 
changes whenever required. The policies of the principal and teach- 
ers have much to do with the nature of the system of attendance ac- 
counting used. Tradition and Prejudice against change also have their 
influence, 

Many schools have utilized the parent signed excuse for absence 
with the teacher responsible for reporting absences and evaluating the 
excuses presented by the students. The contacts between home and 
school have often been on a home room basis. The principal often sat 
on the sidelines with his services available only for problem cases. The 
problems involved were: lack of consistency among teachers in in- 
terpreting and evaluating parent-signed excuses, teachers’ instruction 
time lost in handling the details of attendance reporting, and the 
students’ yielding to the temptation of forging signatures on excuses. 


A Workable System 


There are many variations of workable and satisfactory systems 
of attendance accounting which eliminate or minimize the disadvan- 
tages mentioned above. Such systems usually involve the following 
principles and procedures which can vary according to school require- 
ments (see Forms 1-3) : 
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1. Teachers are required to report attendance to the office— 
hourly, daily, or at whatever interval required, 

2. Individual records are kept for each student in the attendance 
office. These can be kept conveniently on 5” x 8” cards and include 
such information as name, dates or periods of absence, reasons for 
absence, and a place for the signature of the student each time he re- 
enters school after any kind of absence. 

3. Students report to the centrale attendance office to obtain re- 
admittance permission after an absence. Here they are given their own 
cards on which they fill in the reason for the absence and then sign 
the card in the presence of the office secretary or clerk. 

4. Admittance permits are given to students who have violated 
attendance regulations after they have filled out and signed their cards 
properly. The classroom teacher's function is completed when the stu- 
dent hands her the office-signed permit. The teacher exercises no value 
judgment upon the nature of the excuse; this is the responsibility of 
the attendance officer. The teacher's duty has been kept to a minimum; 
she has reported the roll of attendance in each of her classes and has 
insisted that all her home room or first-period students clear them- 
selves in the office for attendance violation regardless of the cause. 
She is then free to spend nearly all her time on classroom instruction. 

5. The principal, or other attendance officer, reviews the records 
of excuses offered by the students and does whatever checking or fol- 
low-up work he deems necessary or advisable. He can check on viola- 
tions before the student is readmitted; he does not need to wait for 
parent-signed excuses. He can be more consistent in his interpreta- 
tion, evaluation, and penalties than any group of teachers could be. 
In the event of unexcused violations or truancy he has on hand the 
student-signed permanent attendance record which is invaluable for 
student and parent conferences. 

As indicated, there are many variations possible in the operation 
of this system. These will be determined by the size of the school, the 
number of clerical or secretarial personnel available, and the strength 
of the principal’s desire to provide teachers with maximum classroom 
teaching time. The system provides for early and systematic office 
checks on absence and the elimination of that Achilles’ heel of tra- 
ditional attendance reporting—the parent-signed excuse for absence. 
Attendance reports—for whatever purpose—can easily and quickly be 
made from office records without exploitation or unwarranted use of 


the teacher’s time. 


FORM 1 


en ts poe 


Teacher's Report of Absentees 
Day of Week—M T W Th F Date. 


Student 


Teacher. 


FORM 2 
Student's Admit Slip 


Daten Sete hei ei Wa: 

Admit. 

Who was Absent. M__ T_ W__ Th F 
Tardy ___ GIR Gt 

Beason cf ent nL ea eee 


Principal 
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— 


Student Cumulative Absence Record 


Student's Name ` Year—19 -19 
S E TI y E, tals 
Address Telephone JE s SE 


Student's 
Reason for Absence Signature 


APPRAISING PUPIL PROGRESS 


The age-old controversy concerning grades and their meaning 
continues. Although many changes in methods of grading have been 
made, particularly during the last quarter of a century, the ideal sys- 
tem of reporting pupil progress has not yet been discovered. 

Some of the problems in grading are caused by what Wrinkle 
calls six fallacies in the use of A B C D F marks: 


Fallacy No. 1. The Number 1 fallacy in the use of the single A B C D 
F mark or any other single mark in reporting the achievement or progress of 
a student is that anyone can tell from the mark assigned what the student's 
level of achievement is or what progress he has made. . . . 

Fallacy No, 2. A student can achieve any mark he wishes—if he is 
willing to make the effort. . . . 

Fallacy No. 3. The student’s success in his after-school life compares 
favorably with his success in school. . . . 
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Fallacy No. 4. The student’s mark is comparable to the worker's pay 
checks ci. 

Fallacy No. 5. The competitive marking system provides a worth- 
while and justifiable introduction to competitive adult life. . . . 

Fallacy No. 6. School marks can be used as a means to an end without 
their becoming thought of by students as ends in themselves. Marks used 
consistently by teachers as a means of stimulating learning activity sooner 
or later are sure to be thought of by many students as the ends or the pur- 


pose of education.7 z 


It would be easy for any teacher or administrator to list many 
other weaknesses of grade-letter reporting. But, in spite of all at- 
tempts to discredit the practice, report cards and reporting systems 
continue to be a necessary and vital part of school communication with 
the home. The problem must be faced and lived with if the school is 
to succeed in its purposes. 

There are a number of ways in which the administrator and the 
faculty can work together to eliminate the popular criticisms of re- 
porting systems. These include the following as well as other 
procedures: 

1. There should be faculty study and effort to standardize to 
some degree the grading system so that the value of each particular 
letter-grade can be determined. 

2. Determination of satisfactory methods of reporting achieve- 
ment, progress, and effort is necessary. 

3. Such characteristics as study habits and attitudes should be 
reported, but not as a part of a composite grade in scholarship. Stu- 
dent misbehavior and the general degree of rapport with the instruc- 
tor may (and probably should) be reported, but not as 20 or 40 or any 
other percent of the scholarship grade. 

4. Insofar as possible the grading system should show the stu- 
dent in competition with himself. 

5. Parents, students, faculty, and administration should work 
together to improve reporting practices. 

6. Report cards should be used as the basis for teacher-parent 
conferences. These conferences are a necessary part of any reporting 
system and, for that reason, should be held tegularly with adequate 
time and preparation to make them successful. If the teacher-confer- 
ence program is to be successful, long waiting periods and other 
unsatisfactory conditions must be avoided at all costs, 


1 William L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking and Reporting Practices, New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1947, pp. 36-49. 
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7. Utopia is impossible to reach in reporting. Improvement is a 
continuous process and one which the administrator cannot afford to 
overlook or minimize. 

8. The administrator must take the leadership in devising a sys- 
tem of issuing regular reports and checking to see that parents are 
receiving them. 

9. Experience has proven that there is little virtue in simply 
changing the letters to be used in reporting. Since transcripts almost 
universally use the traditional A B C D F pattern, there is little to be 
gained by a substitution of other letters. 

10. The principal should work with his faculty in developing 
an improved system of reporting grades. Once established, he should 
refuse to exert pressure on teachers to change grades, In particular, 
he should work with easy graders and tough graders before grades are 
determined to see that all students are marked fairly. It is true that 
he may be able to help some members of his faculty to see the fallacy 
of no A’s or no low grades, but his action should be preventive 
rather than curative. It is a cardinal ethical principle of school ad- 
ministration that the administrator himself does not alter the grades 
which have been submitted by teachers. 


INDIVIDUAL PUPIL RECORDS 


It is common practice in schools to start some sort of cumulative 
record when the child enters the first grade. This record usually ac- 
companies the child from one grade to the next and whenever he or 
she changes school-attendance areas. Some states have been successful 
in the adoption of state-wide standard cumulative record forms which 
facilitate the moving of a student from school to school within that 
state. 

Cumulative records are usually comprehensive in nature. They 
have considerable value to the high school counselor and teachers. 
Quite often, however, they are too detailed and cumbersome for 
effective use by the school principal. For that reason, he usually has an 
abstracted office-report form for his own use on file in his office. 

The principal faces a difficult problem in deciding how many 
and what kinds of records to keep. Certain student and teacher rec- 
ords are required by law and others by state board and by local board 
tule or regulation. Attendance records, health records, student ac- 
tivity records, and records of credits and grades are the most com- 
mon ones required. The extent of additional records is determined by 
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such criteria as need, availability of information, the extent of clerical 
assistance available, and the value which the individual principal 
places upon such records. 


CONFERENCES WITH STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


The importance and value of conferences with students and 
their parents should never be overlooked by the effective school prin- 
cipal. Too often in the past they have been held only when the stu- 
dent had some kind of difficulty—low grades, poor attendance, repre- 
hensible conduct, etc. Such conferences have many other values in 
addition to the disciplinary ones included or implied in the above, 
Choosing the right courses, planning for college or for a vocation, 
and interpreting school policies for both students and parents are 
worthwhile reasons for well-planned conferences. K 

School administrators have learned that casual, and perhaps well- 
intentioned, invitations for parents to “come visit our school” sel- 
dom bear fruit. Often, the parents see no real value in such visits; 
certainly, teen-agers do not make a great effort to get their parents to. 
visit school. Many of the misunderstandings and criticisms the school 
receives come as a result of poor communication between home and 
school. For that reason, if for no other, the secondary school prin- 
cipal would be wise to find reasons—work on committees, luncheon 
meetings, and the like—to specifically invite parents to school in 
small groups. This, of course, is in addition to the numerous events 
which the school sponsors where all school patrons are invited to 
attend. 

In conferences with students and their parents, the administrator 
should be frank and sincere, He should not use flattery; neither should 
he discuss only the negative actions of the student involved. He should 
be a good listener and invite constructive comments from students as 
well as from their parents. 


EXTENDING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The practice of a long school vacation during the summer months had 
its origin in our earlier agrarian life when children were needed on the 
farms and around the homes during the planting, Stowing, and harvesting 
season; when the demands for organized educational experiences were less 
insistent; when children and youth had more Opportunity than they now 
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have to learn about work, to develop vocational skills and competencies, 
and to develop a genuine understanding of community life through actual 
work experiences. And yet we hold on to this old school calendar at a time 
when the country as a whole is confronted with a serious shortage of teaching 
personnel, when school-building facilities are grossly overcrowded or sorely 
lacking; and when there are insistent pressures on children, youth, and adults 
to learn more and to learn it better.8 


Relatively recent developments, particularly since the upsurge of 
Russian education, have influenced many school districts, usually with 
the recommendation of the state board of education involved, to in- 
crease the length of their school year. Refusal of taxpaying groups 
to expend large sums of money for more buildings when the present 
ones are used only a small percent of the total time, the need for 
sound recreational programs for children and youth, the urgent need 
to employ teachers for a larger part of the calendar year, the need: 
for more remedial and acceleration programs, and the earnest desire 
of more and more people for increased education are some of the 
major reasons for extensions of the length of the school year. 

Many plans have been proposed to lengthen the school year, 
thereby utilizing the buildings and facilities of the school district to 
gteater advantage. One can easily understand the reluctance of many 
taxpayers to vote additional funds for education when schools are 
operated only a small part of the total available time. This is an old 
problem, but according to the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators it is time for a new look: 


The necessity for using all available educational resources to the best 
possible advantage and a concern for finding ways to teach more and to 
teach it better have stood out clearly in the recent nationwide discussions 
of educational problems. These concerns have emerged neither because the 
schools have been extravagant or wasteful in the use of financial resources 
nor because they have fallen short of established goals. Rather, they have 
emerged as overriding concerns because available financial resources, facili- 
ties, and personnel need to be stretched further to meet the demands currently 
placed upon the schools and because of the increasing necessity for a well- 
educated citizenry. If the signs of the times can be read with any degree of 
accuracy, they clearly indicate need in the years to come for more highly 
developed skills, more technical information, and a broader range of vision 
and understanding on the part of every citizen. It is toward these ends that 
much of the present-day discussion is directed.® 


8 American Association of School Administrators, Year-Round School, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Association, 1960, p. 1. 
9 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Some of the problems involved in the extension of the school 
year include: reaction and apathy of lay citizens and educators to 
change, objection of parents to shortening the vacation time, and 
lack of finance to operate the schools for additional time. Whatever 
the objectives and the problems encountered, however, it is safe to 
predict that high schools will continue to lengthen their school year 
until it is considerably longer than the nine to nine and one-half 
months of today’s school year. ° 


Year-Round School 

Closely related to the development of school year extension are 
two other similar innovations which are receiving considerable atten- 
tion—year-round schools and summer schools. The Proposals for 
year-round education can be gtouped into four general plans, accord- 
ing to the American Association of School Administrators: (1) a 
48-week, four-quarter, staggered-vacation school year which allows 
students to attend three of the four quarters; (2) a full 48-week 
school year in which students attend four quarters of approximately 
12 weeks each; (3) a regular 36- to 40-week program with a summer 
program varying in length from four weeks to 12 weeks; and (4) a 
regular 36- to 40-week program for students with the faculties serv- 
ing an additional 10-12 weeks, or a reasonable proportion thereof, on 
assignments devoted to improving the program of services to students 
during the coming year. There are, of course, advantages as well as 
problems involved in changing the traditional pattern of nine months 
of school and three months of vacation to any of the above-mentioned 
proposals, but the fact remains that our present pattern of school op- 
eration is unrealistic and indefensible in view of our present need to 
accelerate and improve education for all. In the words of the AASA, 
“the year-round school makes a lot of sense,” for these reasons: 


1. The school plant already exists, fully equipped and ready for use. 

2. The overhead costs of administration continue to be approximately the 
same in many communities whether the schools are open or closed during 
the summer months. 

3. Fixed charges such as insurance, interest, and capital outlay costs remain 
faitly constant whether the schools are in operation or shut down. 

4. The teaching staff—the community's most important educational asset— 
is, in considerable measure, already mobilized. 

5. A large percentage of the children of school age, particularly in towns 


10 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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and cities, is left without any constructive developmental programs during 
the three summer months.11 


Summer Schools 


More school systems each year seem to be moving in the direction of 
extending the school program into the summer months in one form or an- 
other. The summer remedial, avocational, recreational, enrichment type of 
Program answets a great many of the needs of school systems, for it lends 
itself to maximum flexibility and adaptation to local needs and provides for 
many enrichment activities which cannot reasonably be included in the 
tegular school session. Opportunity is provided, too, for adult planning and 
participation in the school program and for extended adult educational 
activities. The additional costs involved, which is the primary drawback 
of such a program, can be justified on the basis of greater educational oppor- 
tunity for all people concerned.12 


The growing popularity of summer schools sponsored by school 
districts is indicated by the large number now sponsoring such pro- 
grams. It was estimated that one half of the urban school districts op- 
erated summer schools in 1959. “Many of these will expand their 
programs in the near future, and a number which have none at pres- 
ent will add them soon.”13 

Enrichment, advanced work for the gifted, and acceleration have 
replaced make-up and remedial work as the most important objectives 
of these schools. Instead of providing assistance only to slower stu- 
dents—the primary purpose of summer schools a few years ago—the 
emphasis now is upon providing benefits for all students—excep- 
tional, normal, college-bound, and those who intend to discontinue 
formal education at the close of their high school program. Second- 
ary school principals must be aware of the problems involved and 
the great possibilities of summer schools, for they are well on their 
way to universal acceptance in the school districts of this country. 


CLOSING THE SCHOOL TERM 


Although closing the school term may not be as trying an experi- 
ence to the principal as opening the term, it is not without its prob- 
lems. When the term began, students and faculty were, for the most 


1 Ibid., p. 3. 
1? Ibid., p. 13. YE 
13 Reeth Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research 


Bulletin, 38, no. 1 (February, 1960), 23. 
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Fic. 5. The Extent of Summer Schools Being Offered in the Public 
Schools of 302 Districts in the United States, 1959. (Research Division of 
the National Education Association, NEA Research Bulletin, 38, no. 1 
[February, 1960}, 24.) 


part, enthusiastic and eager for the beginning of their new experi- 
ences. Compromise and compatibility were usually within easy reach 
when needed. Now, after nearly a full term of school, some of the 
enthusiasm has waned. Faculty and students, looking forward to the 
end of the school term, may have lost some of their amiability and 
patience. No matter how successful the school year has been, there 
will be some—students and teachers alike—whose patience and will- 
ingness to attend to the details of closing the school year may be less 
than the principal desires. 

As with the beginning of the school year, the principal would 
do well to have a check list of activities necessary to complete the 
year successfully. Some time before the end of the year, he will want 
to provide teachers and other staff members with detailed instructions 
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and check lists to follow in closing out the year’s activities. It would 
be impossible to list here all the items which should be included on 
such a teacher check list, for they would not be the same in any two 
schools. However, such items as the following are suggestive of those 
to be included: reports concerning the attendance and grades of stu- 
dents, including information about incompletes and other irregular 
grades or ratings; textbook reports; inventories of supplies and equip- 
ment; a list of supplies required for next year—although usually sub- 
mitted earlier for the preparation of the budget; information con- 
cerning the teacher’s proposed activities for the summer, including 
address and instructions for the forwarding of mail; reports of any 
funds under the jurisdiction of the teachers; suggestions for the re- 
pair, renovation, or painting of classrooms; a report of library books 
in the hands of the teacher; a report of keys issued and returned; and 
many others. 

It is becoming common practice for school districts to employ 
principals for more than a nine-month term each year. Such a policy 
is necessary if the principal is to be able to make an objective evalua- 
tion of the past school year and plan adequately for the next one. The 
ptincipal’s special summer projects, such as evaluation of the school 
program, will be greatly facilitated if they are planned in advance and 
if pertinent information contained in the teachers’ records is made 
available to him at the end of the school term. 


Graduation 

Graduation, with its commencement program and related ac- 
tivities, is the culminating high school experience for those who have 
earned it. For that reason, it should be an occasion of great importance 
and edification to the graduates. There are many worthwhile activities 
which the school can, and should, sponsor in order to make the occa- 
sion a memorable one. 

Graduation activities, in order to be successful, must be well 
planned. Much of this planning should be done by the students them- 
selves. In no sense should the principal and the faculty dictate the 
full terms or program to be followed. The graduating seniors, under 
the direction of a capable adviser, should be allowed to help decide 
upon the activities and program for this important series of activities. 

The nature of the graduation program itself varies from place to 
place and from time to time. There is much to be said in favor of large 
numbers of students being on the program; in small schools it may 
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include all those who are graduating. Traditionally, a speaker was 
used to counsel the graduates upon their emergence as adults into 
the world of work or as perspective neophytes in higher education. 
Some schools now provide both types of programs. Selection of stu- 
dents for participation in such programs should not be on the basis 
of scholarship alone. Students should have a voice in the selection 
of those who represent them on the graduation program. 

Some of the other activities of commencement week are locally 
inspired and are often traditional. Whatever activities are spon- 
sored should be of such a nature as to bring credit upon the school 
and the students involved. Overnight trips to places of interest or for 
recreational purposes are to be avoided unless they can be adequately 
planned and supervised to make them worthwhile educational experi- 
ences. Since a few students may look upon activities sponsored after 
graduation as an opportunity for a “well-deserved let-down,” it may 
be wise to sponsor all such activities earlier in the school year—or at 
least earlier in commencement week. 

The new principal often finds traditional commencement week 
activities with which he is not familiar or with which he cannot 
agree. In such instances, he will probably find it worthwhile to “make 
haste slowly” in bringing about changes. Tradition plays an important 
part in many schools, and the principal must plan effective substitutes 
for practices he desires to change. 


The Principal’s Annual Report 

The superintendent and the board of education require certain 
kinds of information from the principal at the end of each year. It is 
becoming common practice for principals to submit this information 
in the form of duplicated or printed bulletins or annual reports. Such 
reports provide the principal with a much needed Opportunity to 
report the story of his school for the past year. In order to obtain much 
of the needed information, the principal must rely on teacher and 
other staff-member reports collected at various times during the school 
year. 

The principal’s annual report usually contains such items as the 
following: attendance reports; student achievement; special activities 
sponsored by the school; unsolved problems; innovations, such as new 
subjects or activities added to the curriculum; honors granted to the 
faculty or students; reports of projects; and PTA activities of a note- 
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worthy nature. The principal should look upon its issuance as a special 
opportunity to acquaint district officials with what his school is doing. 
In no sense should be consider it as just one of those things required 
of the principalship. 

The annual report should be written in an interesting and factual 
vein. All the rules of composition and construction should be applied 
to make this a document worthy of the principalship. Where funds 
are not available for its publication,*its reproduction should receive 
the utmost care and professional treatment that the principal and 
his office staff can supply. Originality, comprehensiveness, attractive- 
ness, and accuracy are all qualities to be emphasized. The utilization 
of pictures, drawings, and other forms of illustration is recommended 
if there are adequate funds at the disposal of the principal. 


SUMMARY 


The value of sound preplanning by the principal for the open- 
ing of the school term is obvious. Much of the wasted motion and 
the inefficiency which characterize the first few weeks of operation 
of some high schools indicate either inadequate planning, lack of 
experience, or inability on the part of the principal to anticipate the 
problems of beginning a new school year. 

Spring registration of high school students is a generally ac- 
cepted practice. Such a procedure provides for faculty and counselor 
advisement of students. It also makes it possible and practicable for 
parents to assist in the selection of courses for their children. 

The greatly increasing numbers of out-of-school youth and 
adults desiring an education have caused high schools to offer classes 
at night, on Saturdays, and at other irregular times. The program of 
the typical high school can no longer be made available only in a 
symmetrical pattern of hours from 9:00 to 4:00. As a high school 
education continues to become more valuable to the individual in the 
labor market, the need for high schools to offer classes at hours con- 
venient for these prospective students will also continue to increase. 

The problem of getting all high school students to get along 
reasonably well in the school milieu is sometimes a difficult one. Line 
authority delegates primary responsibility for maintaining order in 
the schools to the principal and the teachers. Although the primary 
responsibility for student behavior rests upon the principal, he must 
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rely upon teacher support. Preventive discipline presupposes that the 
school is offering the kind of program needed to meet the varying 
interests and needs of all students. 

Accounting for student attendance is an administrative problem, 
but effective teacher support is required for efficient operation of any 
system of attendance accounting. The use of parent-signed excuses for 
student absence from school is open to serious question. Students 
should be given more direct responsibility for explaining their own 
absence from school. Attendance accounting should involve only a 
minimum of teacher time. 

The principal must assume tesponsibility for faculty develop- 
ment of a defensible policy of grading and evaluating student achieve- 
ment. He should provide time and facilities for parent-teacher con- 
ferences on a scheduled basis. 

Recent pressures from some segments of the public to improve 
the quantity and quality of education have resulted in extension of 
the school day and year. Further extensions are certain to come, Year- 
round school and summer schools appear to be an answer to two of 
the criticisms of education often heard: (1) schools are not produc- 
ing graduates with high academic achievement, and (2) school build- 
ings represent the investment of too much money in facilities that 
are used only a small part of the available time. Rather than build 
new buildings, the critics and the friends of education would argue 
in favor of extended use of those already built. 

Closing the school term sometimes brings the principal a few 
additional problems. Generally, graduation time is the high light of 
the year’s activities, The principal must be particularly careful to see 
that no untoward occurrences mar the dignity and importance of 
this event in the lives of high school youth. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Discuss the most difficult problems encountered by the principal in the 
preparation of the yearly calendar. 

2. Suggest a list of guides which you would recommend to the principal for 
use in his preparation of the class schedule. 

3. What problems are involved in making and following a spring registra- 
tion schedule? What can the principal do to minimize or eliminate these 
problems? 

4. Evaluate the predictions of J. Lloyd Trump concerning high school class- 
scheduling in schools of the future. 
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5. To what extent are the schools in your state (or city) affected by double 
session scheduling? What suggestions can you offer to eliminate this 
problem? 

6. Suggest some additional procedures that the principal might follow to 
help get the school off to a good start. 

7. What is the relationship between lax discipline and achievement among 
high school students? 

8. Suggest a workable and defensible system of accounting for student 
absence from a small high school. Weuld the procedure vary for students 
who were absent from a large high school? Explain. 

9. Take a position for or against further extension of the school day and 
the school year. List the arguments for and against your position. 

10. Compare the various proposals which have been made for a year-round 
school. 

11. Prepare a check list of details which the principal should attend to be- 
fore the closing of the school term. 

12. Outline a suggestive program for a high school graduation. What are 
some guidelines for the principal to use in arranging for the activities 
of commencement week? 
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CHAPTER 6 


— Eee 
THE PRINCIPAL AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The value of guidance services to the secondary school program 
is no longer questioned by school administrators or teachers. The 
reasons for a guidance program and the policies supporting it should 
be understood in the community as well as in the school. Many schools 
offer a number of informal guidance services. To be most effective 
these services should be formally organized and directed. 

The purpose of this chapter is to show the ptincipal’s responsi- 
bility in the organization and operation of a successful guidance pro- 
gram. No attempt is made to describe all the details of such a pro- 
gram. For such detail, the reader is referred to some of the suggested 
books in the field of guidance which are listed at the end of the 
chapter. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN EDUCATION 


Organized guidance services are one of the relatively recent 
developments in American public education. Already, however, these 
services have proved their worth in terms of better adjusted boys and 
girls, more and better services provided for exceptional children, and 
more effective treatment of deviant children. Since all children are 
different—in background, experience, and intelligence—and since 
the aim of education is to develop each child as much as his potential 
will allow, the importance of the technical services of guidance and 
counseling which aid the instructional program in this achievement 
is easily recognized. 
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Definition 

It is impossible to define “guidance” in terms that would be ac- 
ceptable to all professional school personnel, for some use the term 
in a general and others use it in a Specific sense. When used in a gen- 
eral sense—its classroom function—it refers to the close feeling and 
respect for the individual which is in evidence in the classroom 
methods used by teachers in the day-by-day performance of their 
duties. This kind of guidance has always been practiced by good class- 
room teachers, for it is a normal and necessary part of the pupil- 
teacher relationship, 

When used in a specific sense, guidance refers to the specialized 
services of the professional expert who is trained to do a more so- 
phisticated type of pupil guidance and counseling than is ordinarily 
done by classroom teachers. This type is of relatively new origin and 
is practiced by the comparatively few who have the necessary back- 
ground, experience, and techniques to render such services. These 
services usually include such functions as the following: (1) assisting 
in pupil orientation—helping pupils to become better acquainted with 
the institutions they attend and with other pupils, school personnel, 
and with the school’s manifold services and Opportunities; (2) pro- 
viding informational service about the pupil—securing the best pos- 
sible descriptive picture obtainable of each individual; (3) helping 
students with their participation in activities involving social, gov- 
ernmental, and occupational needs; (4) counseling—the center core 
of the guidance function in which counselors and pupils have a person- 
to-person conference to help pupils to develop in solving their prob- 
lems; (5) placing pupils either in an occupation or in the proper 
preparational institution which will prepare them for their future 
occupation; (6) utilizing follow-up practices—the process of keep- 
ing in touch with the pupils who have moved into an occupation or 
into further preparation for one at a future date; and (7) designing 
and conducting research—constant study, experimentation, and search 
for knowledge to improve the guidance services for the benefit of 
boys and girls. 

There are many other acceptable definitions and uses of the 
word “guidance,” including the following: 


„> + Some writers apparently think of guidance, education, and teaching 
as being very much the same thing. There is obviously a relationship be- 
tween the three, but they are by no means the same thing. Guidance is a part 
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of the total educational experience of the child, and teaching is a basic 
guidance service. The terms personnel work and guidance will be considered 
in this book to be synonymous, and while personnel work is a clumsier term, 
it tends to avoid the implication of guiding and leading by the hand. Guid- 
ance is considered here, then, to be a process by which the child is aided 
to greater stability, insight, and understanding, so that he is more capable 
of operating as a free and creative citizen in a democratic society.1 


. + » Guidance should be viewed as those services which the school 
renders to its students in their efforts të become happy, efficient, and well- 
adjusted individuals.2 


- » , [Guidance is} the high art of helping boys and girls to plan their 
own actions wisely, in the full light of all the facts that can be mustered 
about themselves and about the world in which they will work and live. 


Guidance Is Coming of Age 

Guidance, as the term is used by professionally prepared guid- 
ance workers and counselors, is relatively new to our educational 
system. This is true in spite of the fact that good teachers have always 
“guided” the children and youth who came under their direction. 
Effective teachers have always recognized some of the fundamental 
cross-pieces in the guidance structure: fair treatment and recognition 
of individual differences in pupils, adjustment and adaptation of the 
curriculum to fit the needs of all students, and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of youth. John Locke recognized the guid- 
ance function of teachers as early as 1695, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


He therefore, that is about children should well study their natures 
and aptitudes, and see, by often trials, what turn they easily take, and what 
becomes them; observe what their native stock is, how it may be improved, 
and what it is for. He should consider what they want, whether they be 
capable of having it wrought into them by industry, and incorporated there 
by practice, and whether it be worth while to endeavor it. 

For, in many cases, all that we can do, or should aim at, is to make the 
best of what nature has given—and give it all the advantages it is capable 
of. Everyone's natural genius should be carried as far as it could, but to 
attempt the putting another upon him would be but labor in vain; and what 


1Dugald S. Arbuckle, Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom, Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., p. 6. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

2 Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, The Effective 
School Principal, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 251. 

3 National Education Association, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth: 
A Further Look, Washington, D.C.: The Commission, 1952, p. 49. 
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is so plaistered on will at best fit but untowardly, and have always hanging 
to it the ungracefulness of constraint and affectation.* 


The day-by-day guidance activities of teachers and administrators 
everywhere are now commonly supplemented with the specialized 
services of the professionals—those educated and prepared to in- 
tensify and multiply the services needed by children and youth who 
are preparing for and adjusting to complex living in an ever-changing 
world of conflict. The guidance’ worker, the counselor, the psycholo- 
gist, the psychiatrist, and others are finding their niche where they 
can petform valuable services above and beyond those exercised by 
the most capable and conscientious classroom teachers. 

Considerable recognition of the value of guidance services has 
been given by school districts, state educational institutions and gov- 
ernments, and the federal government. Many school districts provide 
funds for district-wide and attendance-area guidance services. Some 
states encourage such programs with state funds. The federal gov- 
ernment acknowledged its recognition of the value of guidance and 
counseling services in 1958 by passage of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Among other things, this act made provisions for grants 
to state educational agencies to assist them to establish and maintain 
programs of testing, and of guidance and counseling in secondary 
schools. Provision was made for federal contracts with institutions 
of higher education to provide institutes which will provide training 
to improve the qualifications of the counseling and guidance per- 
sonnel in secondary schools. Thus, all levels of educational institu- 
tions and all levels of government are recognizing the fact that guid- 
ance is coming of age. 


The Role of the Teacher 


When guidance is used in its older and mote general meaning, 
the classroom teacher plays a significant role. According to Kinney 
and the California Council on Teacher Education, guidance (includ- 
ing counseling) is one of the six major roles of the teacher. They 
point out that this role involves the following: 

[As a counselor and guidance worker the teacher] adapts principles of 


child development and mental hygiene to individual and group guidance— 
knows each pupil as an individual, recognizes range of emotional maladjust- 


4 John Locke, as quoted by Harold Spears, The High School for Today, New 
York: American Book Company, 1950, pp. 184-185. 
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ments, cooperates with specialists in remedial programs, provides experience 
through which pupils gain insight into vocational and avocational needs, 
provides opportunity for success experiences for all pupils. 

[He] is competent to collect and utilize significant counseling data— 
can administer aptitude, interest, and intelligence tests, can interpret results 
of such tests, keeps records suitable for personal guidance, maintains effective 
relationship with homes. 

[He] can utilize suitable counseling techniques—is familiar with in- 
dividual and group techniques, differentiates between directive and non- 
directive counseling, employs adequate informational and diagnostic proce- 
dures, recognizes own abilities in counseling [for he] understands symptoms 
of maladjustment and refers severe cases to specialists, understands basic 
principles of effective counseling.® 


The effective classroom teacher knows the students as individuals 
much better than anyone else in the school system. Daily contact with 
them and their unique and individual problems has made the teacher 
aware of their needs, their strengths, and their weaknesses. It is the 
teacher who is most aware of individual and group guidance needs. 
Thus, the classroom teacher becomes the functional center of the 
guidance program with administrative staff, guidance workers, and 
parents as valuable colleagues. Each has his function; each plays an 
important role in the proper operation of the program, but the teacher 
is the central figure. The guidance worker's technical and special 
services, which are more difficult to perform and require more guid- 
ance training, must be considered to be additions to the fundamental 
guidance work performed by teachers. This point of view was em- 
phasized by Arbuckle in the following: 

There is increasing agreement among teachers and professional per- 
sonnel workers that not only can teachers function as personnel workers in 
the classroom, but that if they are to do an effective and positive job of 
teaching they must function as personnel workers. There are still some guid- 
ance counselors, however, who feel that personnel work is a complicated 
and involved process and that only those professional individuals who have 
been trained in the field of guidance and personnel are capable of performing 
any sort of personnel work, While it is true that there are obviously certain 
kinds of personnel work that require the attention of skilled professionals, 
such as nurses, doctors, dentists, psychotherapists, and so on, it is also true 
that the greater part of the personnel work and guidance that must be 
done with children will be done by the classroom teacher, or will not be 
done at all. To try to prevent teachers from doing such work is to prevent 
them from functioning effectively as teachers. . . -$ 

5 Lucien B. Kinney, Measure of a Good Teacher, San Francisco: California 


Teachers Association, 1952, pp. 27-28. 
6 Arbuckle, op. cit., p- 55. 
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The Principal’s Role Has Changed 

The first administrative position to be developed in our public 
educational system was that of the secondary school principalship. 
With the early development of the office came major responsibility 
for the guidance program of the school. Just as the teacher was the 
first guidance worker in formal education, the principalship became 
the first position of referral for the difficult cases beyond the authority 
or the ability of the classroom teacher to resolve. The principal's 
legal and inherited responsibility for pupil guidance came to him 
naturally because of his position as head of the school. As the person 
most responsible for advising wayward or deviant students, and as 
the “referral” officer to deal with unmanageable pupils often found in 
schools, the principal became a kind of guidance worker in his own 
right. That he was sometimes not well prepared for this assignment 
mattered little; that it was his responsibility and necessity forced him 
to carry it out in the best way he could. He could not procrastinate; he 
could not equivocate; he could not bring in professionally prepared 
personnel to help him with his problems. Unfortunately for him, the 
use of qualified and experienced professionals—so necessary in effec- 
tive guidance work—was to be the product of a later era in school 
organization and administration. 

As the administrator's duties and responsibilities multiplied, and 
as specialized services in testing and counseling became available, 
the principal began to require relief from many of the guidance serv- 
ices he had formerly rendered. When it became evident that there 
were valuable school services which could be provided by specialists 
in areas of growth and development of children and in individual and 
group counseling techniques, such experts were gradually added to 
the educational staff. The worth of their services soon was observed in 
decreases in school discipline problems. The principal found himself 
with additional time which was often devoted to the exercise and 
development of more creative administrative techniques and practices. 

The typical secondary school principal today finds himself devoid 
of personal responsibility for performance of most of the duties and 
functions involved in guidance and counseling, but he still holds full 
responsibility for the success or failure of the school’s program. One 
of his main problems, which in reality is a problem of his superin- 
tendent, is to find enough well-qualified personnel with which to 
operate an effective guidance program. Too often he must also combat 
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the problem of securing enough good classroom teachers, without 
which the best conceived guidance program would be very ineffective. 


The Role of Guidance Workers 

No longer is the work of professional guidance workers con- 
sidered to be of an emergency or stop-gap nature. No longer is their 
program geared only to the retarded, the socially maladjusted, the 
emotionally disturbed, or those seeking vocational information. While 
these groups are still included, the function of personnel and guid- 
ance services is to provide for the needs of all children and youth 
which reach beyond the academic. 

During the early development of professional guidance it was 
almost the consensus of the experts in this field that all effective 
guidance services must be performed by the “pros.” The role of the 
teacher was a meager one and one which was almost completely over- 
looked. Conversely, the role of the guidance worker was all-important. 
Note the following statement concerning this philosophy by T. R. 
McConnell, then chancellor of the University of Buffalo: 


I think I have detected a desire on the part of some professional coun- 
selors to establish a priesthood, As members of the order, they speak with 
authority, and like the medical profession, they do not want their authority 
questioned, either as to substance, or as to the methods by which they 
arrived at their conclusions. Furthermore, they act as if their knowledge were 
esoteric. . . . I know how intensely counselors want to acquire status, if 
not as much for themselves individually, as for their profession. But it 


actually might be better strategy in educational institutions for them to 


share their special knowledge as fully as their academic colleagues are able 
to understand or appreciate." 


Time and experience have changed the role of all parties in the 
guidance process. The career guidance people now recognize their 
role as one of partnership with classroom teachers and administrators 
—each adding to and supporting the role of the other. The guidance 
specialist provides teachers and administrators with pertinent informa- 
tion, works with students on an individualized and counseling basis 
in the solution of their difficult problems, counsels students in groups 
when practicable, applies appropriate therapy when needed, refers 
severe cases to specialists, gains the understanding and the necessary 
support of parents which is fundamental to the success of any and all 

7T. R. McConnell, “A University President Looks at Student Personnel Work” 
(paper read at Conference of American Personnel and Guidance Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y., April, 1954). 
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parts of the guidance program, and serves generally as the stabilizing 
influence which gives guidance and teaching personnel added rapport 
with students, parents, and lay citizens. 

The services of personnel and guidance workers take many forms 
and involve many technical competencies. The development, selec- 
tion, administration, and interpretation of tests of various kinds and 
purposes constitute some of their major contributions. Armed with 
the data made available as a reSult of a scientifically conducted test- 
ing program the testing expert and counselors can assist students to 
make wiser choices, become socially adjusted, and adapt themselves 
emotionally and scholastically to the process of becoming vocationally 
qualified and useful citizens in society. Interpretative data from tests 
can also be used to help the teacher in his instructional program and 
the administrator and the parent in their respective roles as partners 
in the education of high school youth. 

Other important services usually include the provision for voca- 
tional information, group guidance techniques to help adolescents in 
solving problems which are common to many, professional assistance 
in record-keeping used in the guidance program, placement services 
of a vocational and academic nature, and follow-up of students leav- 
ing the school either to attend another or to move into an occupational 
career. 

The guidance services in a school are usually coordinated by a 
person with an appropriate title, such as director of guidance services. 
It is his function to supervise the entire program and to work with 
the administrator in providing satisfactory facilities and services. He 
helps relate the guidance and counseling program with the other 
components of the educational program of the school. Much of the 
success of the personnel and guidance services depends upon the 
selection of a capable and cooperative director of guidance. 


THE COUNSELOR IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Organized guidance services contribute much to the over-all 
school program. They also contribute much to the development and 
reconstruction of the high school curriculum—providing for the 
orientation of students, general education and core classes, occupa- 
tional information classes, and the like. But the greatest value that 
accrues to the school with an organized and functioning guidance pro- 
gram is likely to result from effective counseling by qualified coun- 
selors. 
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The Function of Counseling 

Prior to the advent of organized guidance services upon the 
educational scene under the direction of legally and academically 
qualified personnel, counseling was conducted informally and in- 
cidentally by classroom teachers. Referrals of difficult cases were made 
to the principal or the superintendent. The administrator, in turn, 
“counseled” the offender, determined and enforced the penalty or 
punishment, and then often did his Best to forget the incident. With 
typically organized guidance services operative in most high schools 
today, the referral of students—with or without major problems or 
offenses—is made to a professionally educated counselor. In a person- 
to-person relationship—without audience, without fear of the con- 
sequences, and under favorable circumstances—the counselor at- 
tempts to help the counselee get at the fundamental reasons for and 
the solution to his problems—both large and small. By generally in- 
directive procedures the counselor brings the student to a better 
knowledge of himself and his personal problems. He is assisted in 
appraising and evaluating himself as a person—not to magnify his 
problems or give him guilt feelings, but to find a rational way out 
of his difficulties. Often he is helped in his educational and vocational 
planning for the future, He becomes familiar with his strengths and 
his weaknesses as a person and as a student. Good counselors assist 
their clientele in the difficult process of learning to make wise deci- 
sions after a study of the evidence on both sides of a question, The 
counselee learns to bring his frustrations and his personal problems 
into the open where frank and unemotional discussion with the coun- 
selor will usually provide the factual information necessary to deter- 
mine defensible solutions. 


Counseling Records 

The counselor keeps confidential records of his interviews with 
students. They become part of a cumulative record system under the 
control of the counselor. Such records serve an obviously useful pur- 
pose when repeat interviews are made. They also have value for the 
making of case histories or for use by psychologists, psychiatrists, or 
other experts who may desire a case history report of the student. It 
is important that counseling records be kept completely confidential 
if the student so requests. The counselor may sometimes use coded 
reporting schemes to assure himself that recorded information will 
not come into the hands of unauthorized persons. 
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Counseling Techniques 

Authorities in the field of guidance and counseling do not agree 
on counseling techniques and procedures. Many of them speak rather 
glibly about directive, nondirective, therapeutic, omnibus, and other 
types of counseling. Their definitions vary from those of mere guid- 
ance connotation to those with psychotherapy implications. But 
whether the counselor gives advice and counsel or simply by non- 
direction leads the counselee to solutions to his own problems matters 
little to the school principal. His real concern is with the quality of 
the results obtained and the educational and other benefits which 
professional counseling brings to all students. 


Principal-Counselor Relationships 

One of the recent developments of singular importance in edu- 
cation is the attempt of all professional personnel to get at the cause 
of deviant behavior. This is in contrast to the earlier practice of apply- 
ing “cures” with little organized effort devoted to the prevention of 
deviancy. Preventive discipline was practiced only informally; the 
emphasis was upon the cure after the infraction. 

The modern high school principal is aware of the help the 
conscientious and capable counselor can give to the improvement of 
the mental health of students—and thus effect the prevention of many 
of the expected problems of deviant behavior which often occur 
among adolescents. The principal who has had such counselors in his 
school does not regret the fact that they cannot ethically mete out 
punishment even though it may be deserved. He recognizes that to do 
so would destroy the high rapport between students and counselors. 
He recognizes, too, that infliction of penalties or punishment must 
remain an administrative function. The feelings of rivalry—or even 
open criticism, which existed in the early days of the guidance move- 
ment, between the guidance worker who “could not” administer 
punishment to students and the administrator who “had to do so” 
when infractions occurred, have long since disappeared in schools 
where the personnel understand the guidance function. 


Quality Counseling 

Counseling, just as many other school services, is evaluated 
quantitatively more often and more easily than qualitatively. Accredit- 
ing associations, for example, specify the maximum number of pupils 
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per counselor, the facilities needed, and the quantitative academic re- 
quirements for counselor certification for schools desiring accredit- 
ment, but they do not attempt to measure the more important element 
of quality of counseling. Conant suggested that counseling should 
start in the elementary school and that there should be one full-time 
counselor (or guidance officer) for every 250 to 300 pupils in the 
high school. He further suggested that counselors should have had 
experience as teachers, should devote full time to counseling, and 
should be familiar with the use of tests and measurements of the 
aptitudes and achievement of students. He, of course, did not specify 
standards of quality to be achieved. 

Regardless of the easily applicable measures of quantity and the 
impossibility of determining objective measures of quality, the prin- 
cipal is more interested in the latter. He is usually aware of differences 
in results obtained by good counselors as compared to those who do 
not perform well. He is concerned with the problems which accrue 
when unprofessional counselors fail to keep confidences, when over- 
enthusiastic verbalizers simply give candid advice to students, and 
when apathetic and uninterested counselors fail to help students who 
want and need assistance with their problems. The principal very 
often makes subjective and final evaluation of the guidance program 
in terms of the apparent results of counseling. The quality of mental 
health, the general attitude of students toward the school and toward 
themselves, the unsolicited opinions of students, and the general atti- 
tude of school counselors often furnish the principal with his best 
means of evaluation of the quality of the counseling program—sub- 
jective and undocumented as this information may be. 

Effective counseling requires that the rapport be high—not only 
between counselors and students, but also between counselors and 
classroom teachers. Guidance workers are not appointed to replace 
teachers or their responsibilities. Their job is to add to and support 
the work of teachers and administrators. In order to establish rapport 
between themselves and teachers, counselors must not flaunt or boast 
of their higher salaries, better offices, fewer classes, or generally 
higher status. In turn, teachers must understand the conditions re- 
quired for effective counseling, the higher qualifications of counselors, 
and they must not place the blame for all the problems of the school 
at the door of guidance workers. By his own example, by open discus- 
sion, and by inservice education the principal can do much to de- 
velop an understanding and a spirit of cooperation between his teach- 
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ers and his counselors. The success of any guidance and counseling 
program requires that this be done. 


ORGANIZING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


. . . An adequate guidance program, the same as a good instructional 
program or effective administrative design in a school, requires a functional 
organizational framework to avoid, duplication of effort, omission of func- 
tion, and chaos. The organization of the guidance program must be con- 
sidered as a means and not the end in providing a program of guidance 
services designed to assist each boy and girl reach his optimum in develop- 
ment. The focus of guidance work is on studying and understanding each 
self so that the instructional design in the school can become most meaning- 
ful and so that the administrative function can perform most efficiently in 
providing for effective guidance and instructional programs.8 


Need For Additional Guidance Services 


The first formal guidance programs in our schools provided al- 
most solely vocational guidance services. Guidance workers viewed 
their responsibility as that of providing occupational information and 
evidence to judge the relative merits of youth preparing for one 
particular occupation as compared to another. Counselors did what 
they could with limited courses and occupational materials to guide 
youth into occupations which seemed most suited to their interests 
and abilities. 

The pattern of pupil guidance has changed from its narrow and 
occupational emphasis to a broader concept involving pupil services of 
many kinds which are provided continuously from the child’s entrance 
into school until after he completes his formal education. Much 
broader than its vocational beginnings, guidance services are now 
usually related to all aspects of the pupil’s development. 

In spite of the general inctease and improvement of guidance 
services, many schools still provide fewer services than are desirable. 
Some lack the personnel required to operate a good program; still 
others continue to operate pupil personnel services on a limited and 
unorganized basis. The need to provide for additional guidance sery- 
ices in our public schools can no longer be ignored. Arbuckle points 
to this need in the following: 

8 Gail F. Farwell and Herman J. Peters, “Organizational Considerations for 


Guidance Work,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D.C.: The Association (November, 1958), p. 141. 
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We cannot ignore the statistics that indicate that our citizenry is not 
as secure and stable as might be desired. . . . 

We know the figures that tell us that all is not well. Over 2,000,000 
young men were rejected by or discharged from the armed forces during 
World War II for neuropsychiatric disorders; during the first year of the 
Korean War over 35 per cent of all young men examined were rejected for 
academic, physical, or psychological reasons; there are over 600,000 chronic 
alcoholics in the United States; medical doctors say that over half of their 
patients need psychotherapy, and that over half of the hospital beds would 
be empty if occupants were allowed only because of physical and organic 
disorders. The number of crimes committed each year steadily increases, so 
that now it is over 2,000,000. Juvenile delinquency is up almost 30 per cent 
since 1948, so that we now have close to half a million juveniles in court 
each year. One out of every three or four marriages ends in divorce or sep- 
aration, often leaving unhappy children who will, unless they receive 
careful and prompt attention, almost certainly continue the tragic tale. . . . 

These stark statistics indicate that the needs of many children are simply 
not being met. . . . Whatever the needs of the child may be, the school 
must be aware of them, and the educational experiences of the child must 
be geared to these needs. . . .9 


A detailed description of social conditions today is not necessary 
to emphasize further the need for increasing guidance services in our 
public schools. Social change—the decreased contribution of home- 
life to the intellectual and emotional development of the individual, 
the impersonal relations among people and the realization that youth 
are now an economic liability upon their parents and society, the 
restriction of freedoms involved in the requirement of greater serv- 
ice to one’s country, the greater time involved in vocational and cul- 
tural education, the continuous and ever-mounting threat of world 
strife, the almost complete disappearance of easily obtained vocational 
opportunities, the increasing prevalence of juvenile delinquency, the 
high crime rate of our citizens, the concentration of population in 
urban centers with social problems of great impact—has made more 
necessary the services of guidance personnel to help young people to 
adjust to the exigencies of life in school and out. 


Organization Brings Benefits 

Organizing guidance services for more effective utilization is 
becoming increasingly more necessary as schools increase in size and 
as the social and industrial pattern of student life become more com- 
Plicated. Such organization involves a number of related factors: 


9 Arbuckle, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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properly trained and experienced personnel, adequate funds to operate 
a successful program, the provision of suitable physical facilities, 
Proper time allowance in the school schedule, enthusiastic support 
from students, faculty, and lay citizens, and the provision for a work- 
able and carefully planned program. Incidental guidance services 
which are not organized and administered systematically yield dif- 
fused and ineffectual benefits. Formal organization makes possible an 
integrated and effective program. It provides for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of staff services where each member can contribute to the success 
of the whole program on the basis of his skills, his training, and his 
experience. Undoubtedly, such organization will also conserve staff 
and administrative time and in so doing provide for improved 
morale. All these benefits, however, are incidental to the improved 
educational program made available to all the students in attendance 
at the school which effectively organizes and administers its pupil 
guidance services. 


The Principal Is Responsible 

The principal must assume major responsibility for formally 
organizing the guidance services of the school. Such responsibility is 
inherent in his position as the educational leader in his school. The 
amount of active administrative participation in such process of 
organization will, of course, vary from school to school depending 
upon its size and the interest of the principal in performing or dele- 
gating responsibility. 

Regardless of the degree of responsibility which the principal 
delegates to one of his staff for leadership in organizing and admin- 
istering a guidance program, certain responsibilities continue to reside 
in the principalship. Providing suitable facilities, allotting sufficient 
school time for guidance and counseling activities, providing adequate 
budget, securing teacher, parent, and community cooperation in the 
program, engendering a successful program of in-service education 
related to the use of guidance services, and evaluation to determine 
the effectiveness of the resultant program must be assumed by the 
principal in his official capacity. If the program is to be successful it 
must have his active support and leadership in these and other crucial 
areas. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to determine the best 
method to be used in the formal organization of a guidance program. 
The plan of procedure would certainly vary according to the interest 
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or the lack of it on the part of the principal and his staff. In some 
situations it may be necessary to convert him to the need for such a 
program; in others he may have to convert his faculty or at least a 
part of it. In large schools he may delegate much of the detail of 
organization to others; in smaller ones he may need to carry the 
assignment himself. 

The principal, because of his position as the responsible head of 
the school, exerts strong influence upon faculty and other staff deci- 
sions. If he is hampered by an indifferent or opposing faculty, he may 
have difficulty in inaugurating a formal guidance program. Faculties 
not oriented to guidance services in their professional education pro- 
grams or whose experiences do not encompass the field of guidance 
and counseling may furnish active opposition and formidable barriers 
to such a program. Faculty members who fail to recognize the prob- 
lems of individual students apart from their learning achievement as 
a member of a group are apt to resist the installation of some pupil 
personnel services. They may even view such as a threat to their posi- 
tion as a specialist in their own teaching area. 

The principal will probably select a qualified and enthusiastic 
member of his faculty to perform the actual services required in or- 
ganizing the guidance function. Since the problem of obtaining fac- 
ulty, student, and community support is sometimes a difficult one, the 
faculty member chosen should be one who gets along well with 
others, The greater his knowledge of and interest in guidance services, 
the greater will be his chances for success. 

The typical procedure to introduce a formal guidance program in 
a school is by the use of one or more guidance-oriented committees. 
Whether these committees which are assigned to establish goals and 
make plans for an organized guidance program are appointed by the 
principal, chosen on a voluntary basis, or organized by the faculty 
matters little. The important point is that they must be active in 
studying the problem, communicating with other school committees 
and with the administrator and other faculty members. Whether the 
committees are composed of only those who are converted to the 
need for organized guidance services will likewise depend upon the 
circumstances of the individual school. Whatever their method of 
appointment, their descriptive characteristics, or their tenure, these 
committees must work closely with the administrator in making 
proposals for guidance program inauguration. 

The principal must hold himself responsible for the providing of 
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funds for the new program. These funds, of course, must be obtained 
from the regular school district budget as a legitimate charge against 
the district. Since most school districts operate on somewhat inflex- 
ible budgets, the needs for the guidance program must be anticipated 
a year in advance. Otherwise the money available would be limited 
and the services to be rendered would be greatly curtailed. 

Along with the problem of money the principal faces major 
responsibility for organizing the school program in such a way that 
there is ample time allowed for the guidance and counseling function 
to operate effectively. The program cannot succeed—particularly 
when it is just being introduced in the school—if it is forced to as- 
sume “orphan” or “back-door’’ relationships with the regularly es- 
tablished school program. It must be dignified by being given equal 
status and large enough blocks of time to allow it to function properly. 
To do otherwise is usually to guarantee the failure of such a program, 
or at best it necessitates the use of too long a period of time to become 
a full-fledged part of the on-going educational program. 


The Role of the Consultant 

More and more the school administrator is utilizing the services 
of technical experts or specialists to help in organizing and operating 
school services, such as those of pupil personnel and guidance. The 
function of these specialists—usually called consultants—is an im- 
portant and challenging one. The consultant role has slowly evolved 
and is still in the process of increasing its importance in many areas 
in education. 

The consultant’s role was, until very recently, that of performing 
a specific assignment as a specialist, making a report of findings and 
recommendations, and then leaving the implementation for the pro- 
posed program to the school personnel themselves. Too often this 
resulted in high expectation of staff support of a program to which 
staff members had not been parties. The results often showed lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the personnel involyed. The consultant 
had performed his services and often was not directly concerned 
with the application of his findings. 

More recently—and more successfully—the role of consultant 
has become that of coworker, leader, and adviser. In this capacity the 
consultant suggests procedures, techniques, and results of similar 
programs. He stimulates individual and group study to the solution 
of the problem at hand. Ready-made answets and presctiptions for 
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solution to problems are not made available—if indeed there are any 
to offer. The faculty or the committee is encouraged to work to dis- 
cover the best answers in terms of the local philosophy of education 
and the peculiar problems of the school itself. This is an example of 
real democracy at work in solving the problems of education. The use 
of unstructured and strictly trial-and-error procedures are usually kept 
to a minimum by the wise consultant. He helps set up guidelines and 
keeps the study within the bounds of good judgment. He uses tact 
and skill in activating people to work to their capacity. 

Without question, the organization of a program with this kind 
of consultative assistance requires more time than the adopting of a 
program that is superimposed upon the school faculty by administra- 
tive authority. Its chances for success are better than for a program 
handed down from above—no matter how profound or well con- 
ceived the latter may be. 

In organizing a guidance program in a school, the principal will 
usually find the services of consultants very much worth while. Pro- 
fessional personnel with more extensive training, wider background, 
and more varied experience can contribute greatly to the efforts of 
individual faculty members and committees in the solution of school 
problems. As school principals realize the value of consultative serv- 
ices they will find it profitable to confer with colleges and universities 
to enlist their support in securing such assistance. It can be a valuable 
service which schools cannot afford to overlook or to minimize. It 
is a service that is potentially more productive in terms of educational 
benefits than the average school administrator realizes. 

Many school systems now utilize the services of consultants to 
assist faculties in the solution of their problems. Such a practice, while 
relatively new, shows great promise in many areas of the field of edu- 
cation, Since the cost of consultant assistance is relatively high, and 
since the cost of teacher time may be high when they are released to 
participate in consultant-directed activities, the principal should be 
certain that he is utilizing the services of consultants wisely. Savage 
made nine suggestions to improve the use of consultants: 


1. Be certain you and your staff are ready for the consultant’s help before 
you seek it. 

2. Seek the assistance of a consultant qualified to help you with your problem. 

3. Ask for the consultant’s services in advance of the time that you need 


them. 
4. Give the consultant specific information about your situation and needs. 
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5. Specify the kind of help that you want the consultant to give. 

6. In planning with the consultant, give him information about the activities 
you believe should be carried out during his visit. 

7. Set aside sufficient time for the consultant’s visit. 

8. Evaluate the consultative services that you receive, 

9. Move forward after the consultant leaves.10 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 


The problem of determining exactly how to begin in the de- 
velopment of a formal guidance program is usually a difficult one. 
Its solution cannot be prescribed but must be determined by a number 
of interrelated factors such as qualifications and educational back- 
ground of staff members—particularly those of the persons who are 
responsible for the initial organization of the program; the particular 
needs of the students; the services which are already being provided 
as well as those which are being neglected or overlooked; and the 
time and funds available for the new program. However, there are 
certain fundamental principles and general suggestions which should 
be followed in organizing a guidance program in any school. These 
include: 

1. A reasonable degree of agreement on the purposes, functions, 
and methods of operating a school guidance program must be shared 
by the administration, guidance personnel, other faculty members, 
and parents. A successful program cannot be imposed upon the 
school by either administrative or guidance personnel. Basic to this 
agreement is a philosophy of education which recognizes the import- 
ance of the individual students and which seeks to satisfy the needs 
and interests of all of them. 

2. There must be clear-cut differentiation between the authorita- 
tive administrator who often counsels and also regulates disciplinary 
measures and the professional counselor whose function cannot in- 
volve administration or the use of disciplinary measures. 

3. It must be recognized that guidance is not a program or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of meeting the needs of deviant students. 
Rather it is a program to assist all students. It is not organized as a 
convenience for the administration of disciplinary action; it is or- 

10 William W. Savage, “Making the Most of the Consultant,” Administrator's 


Notebook, Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, October, 
1953 
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ganized to help solve the problems of all. Disciplinary activity must 
remain an administrative function. 

4. Certain wrong impressions concerning guidance sometimes 
found among professional as well as lay personnel must be corrected 
before any guidance pattern can be organized or administered effec- 
tively. Some of these misconceptions are: 

a. The presumed belief that there must be rivalry—and even 
professional jealousy between administrators and guidance workers. 
There is no real basis in fact for this commonly held view. Adminis- 
trators perform necessary and important functions in the school 
guidance organization. Certainly, the effective administrator sees an 
important place for guidance of the professional variety. Likewise, 
professional guidance workers do not discredit the administrative 
role in the educational milieu. Quite probably this apparent conflict 
resulted from resentment by administrators of the enviable guidance 
position which held that counselors must not administer any degree 
or type of disciplinary action upon erring students. How belabored 
administrators must have longed for that role! They recalled that 
when they were performing the guidance role they were forced to 
serve both purposes. As the role and function of guidance specialists 
has evolved, however, it has become evident to all that winning the 
confidence of students to the point where counselors can do a maxi- 
mum job of advising and rehabilitation of the student necessitates 
that disciplinary action must rest in the administrator's office. Prin- 
cipals, by and large, have come to accept this more defensible point 
of view. Counselors, on the other hand, are beginning to realize that 
not all deviants can be successfully treated and not all problems can 
be solved by counseling alone, and that there must sometimes be dis- 
ciplinary action on the part of the principal. Thus, there is no dichot- 
omy or impasse in this differentiation of role. 

b. Guidance programs—contrary to the belief of some—are not 
only for secondary schools but also for elementary schools as well. 
Organized differently at the elementary level, the program still has 
an important function. It not only provides many desirable services 
for these pupils but its record system and other services build a strong 
support for guidance of its graduates when they move into secondary 
education. 

c. Guidance is no longer confined to vocational guidance serv- 
ices. While this aspect of guidance services is still an important 
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component at the secondary school level, it is now only one of many 
important services in a good program. 

d. Guidance services do not decrease the ability of the student 
to make his own decisions and meet his problems as they arise. Some 
have viewed guidance as a process of allowing older and more ex- 
perienced people to make presumably wiser decisions for younger 
students, thus destroying their decision-making power and confidence. 
This is far from the truth. Modern guidance has moved far from the 
connotation of “leading” people. Rather, it assists the student to 
make his decisions and his choices only after wise and methodic con- 
sideration of the facts involved. 

e. The misconception that guidance services are provided only 
for pupils who are in deep trouble and often beyond the point where 
counselors can help them is, of course, false. It is true that counselors 
must refer pupils with difficult personality and emotional problems to 
specialists. But it is also true that professional guidance workers per- 
form highly important services for all pupils. These services are 
provided on an individual basis which is determined by careful study 
of the pupil client, his background, his ptevious school experiences, 
and other important information about him. 

5. The organization plan should be as simple as is practicable. 
There is no place in such a program for excessive “red tape” or 
bureaucratic administration or any degree of complexity which would 
tend to cause reluctance or hesitancy on the part of students or teach- 
ers to use the available guidance services. In general, the larger school 
units will tend to have more complex organizations, but this should 
be avoided as much as possible. 

6. Sufficient funds should be available to provide records, tests, 
and other necessary materials to operate the program successfully. 
Having such funds does not guarantee the success of the program, but 
not having them practically dooms the program to failure. 

7. Satisfactory facilities must be provided. These too, will vary. 
As an absolute minimum they should provide private counseling 
rooms and office equipment adapted to the needs of the program— 
including such things as tape recorders, equipment for measuring 
hearing difficulties, and cumulative record files. 

8. Well-qualified guidance and counseling personnel should 
be employed—preferably with teaching experience. 

9. It must be recognized that lack of administrative enthusiasm 
and less than complete administrative support is only one of many 
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possible causes of failure of a guidance program. Poorly trained, in- 

experienced, and unenthusiastic personnel often bring failure to 

school guidance programs. As in any other kind of school function, 
the selection of qualified personnel is always highly important to 
the success of the program. 

10. It is usually best to make progress slowly. No one can or- 
ganize a program which is fully developed at its inception. It must be 
developed only as fast as the school personnel, the parents, and the 
community can see its value and its potential. In no sense can it be a 
one-man program or the pet idea of two or three guidance-oriented 
personnel—no matter how well trained or dedicated they may be. 
Since any such program must have community support in its finance, 
faculty and administrative support in its operation, and student and 
parent support as it functions, no program should be pushed faster 
than all these segments of the public can understand and will sup- 
port it. 

Jones succinctly summarized the basic principles to be observed 
in organizing a guidance program in the following: 

1. The guidance service should arise out of the interests, needs, and pur- 
poses of the students in the school which it serves. 

2. The guidance service should be continuous and serve all youth, not 
merely the maladjusted, in ways which will help to foster their best 
growth. 

3. It should be concerned with the whole individual in his total environment 
and with specific needs and problems. 

4. It should be organized to deal not only with serious problems after they 
arise, but also with causes of such problems, in order to prevent them 
from arising or to prepare better for their solution. 

5. It should provide for all phases of pupil problems and pupil study. 

6. It should provide for specialists; and the services of these specialists 
should be so organized and administered that they not only contribute in 
their special fields directly to the guidance program, but also constantly 
strengthen all other members of the school personnel and help them in 
their problems. 

7. It should provide for securing and recording, through tests and other 
devices, adequate information regarding occupational and educational 
requirements and opportunities. 

8. All guidance should be directed toward improved pupil self-knowledge 
and self-direction. 

9. A functional guidance program should be an integral part of the total 
school program and be vitally related to home, community, and other 
out-of-school experiences of pupils. It should permeate the entire school. 

10. It should enlist the interest and effort of every member of the school 
staff. 
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11. It should be as simple as possible. 
12. It should provide for leadership and for coordination of all the agencies 
of school and community for long-term guidance of youth.11 


Organizational Difficulties Often Encountered 


Time, adequate funds, teacher apathy or opposition, lack of 
qualified guidance and counseling personnel, and lack of recognition 
by parents of the need for such services form the main problems the 
administrator faces in seeking to establish a new guidance program. 
On the other hand, the administrator himself, if he has not had 
educational experience with such services, may be the most effective 
force of all in delaying the organization of this very important serv- 
ice to the school program. 

Arbuckle listed some of the causes of difficulty in the organiza- 
tion of the guidance program as follows: 


1, A rigid, unbending, “no-elbow-room” type of administration is often 
a major cause of trouble. One might assume that since the administration 
feels that it needs the services of guidance personnel, then it would be sym- 
pathetic, and to some degree share with them the personnel point of view. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, this is not the case. The administrative superiors 
of the guidance personnel may have quite a different concept of the guid- 
ance function than do the personnel themselves. . . . 

The administration may be of the “leave-things-as-they-are” type, on 
the assumption that it is dangerous to do anything that may raise questions, 
and the counselor may have his troubles in getting anything new into the 
system or having any sort of evaluation of what is going on. . . . 

It is even possible that the “Rip Van Winkle” type of administration 
would hire a guidance counselor since it is the “thing to do.” .. . 

2. Trouble is almost a foregone conclusion if the program is imposed 
from the top on an unwilling group of teachers and an uninterested group 
of students. . . . 

3. The role of each person in the program must be understood—by 
himself and by others—if difficulties are to be avoided. . . . 

4, Untrained and unprepared personnel are another cause of trouble. 
Teachers cannot become involved in counseling and testing if they have not 
had a period of intensive preparation for these functions. . . . 

5. Trouble will also ensue if the counselor does not face the reality of 
the community in which he works. If the townspeople are rigid individuals 
who believe that the world consists solely of blacks and whites, without 
any grays in between, then the counselor must operate with this fact in 
mind... . 


11 Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951, pp. 507-508. 
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6. As the counselor develops his program he may also be heading for 
trouble if he does not keep an appropriate balance between centralization 
and decentralization of authority and control, One is not being entirely face- 
tious when he says that the good administrator is one who gets good people 
to do the job for him. The better administrator is one who has a program 
in which there is organic decentralization, where subordinate officers make 
important final decisions, and functional centralization, where one function 
is under the control of one officer.12 


As the administrator reads of the large number of potential prob- 
lems and issues involved in the organization of an effective guidance 
program, he may be tempted to put off indefinitely the day of its 
beginning. This decision would be a serious mistake, for the values 
of such a program far outweigh the problems involved in its incep- 
tion. When indecision and doubt in the matter is of serious concern 
to the principal, he would do well to read again the many evidences 
of the importance of such services—not only from the personnel and 
guidance specialists, but also from the many school administrators 
whose experience has made them strong advocates of guidance serv- 
ices. While not all agree perhaps, most secondary school administra- 
tors have discovered that guidance and counseling have come of age 
and must be made a part of any modern secondary school program. 


SUMMARY 


The general guidance services utilized by teachers and adminis- 
trators in secondary schools are often supplemented with the special- 
ized services of professional guidance workers. All units of govern- 
ment—federal, state, and local—recognize the need for these 
additional guidance services. School districts appropriate funds for 
guidance; some states and the federal government sometimes assist in 
the provision of funds for additional services and facilities. 

Guidance services are more easily evaluated quantitatively than 
qualitatively. The number of units of a particular kind of guidance 
service can be measured, but the quality of these services cannot al- 
ways be determined. 

Statistics are readily available which point to the need for addi- 
tional guidance services in the public schools. Large numbers of 
World War II dischargees for neuropsychiatric disorders and a 30 


12 Arbuckle, op. cit., pp. 381-384. 
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percent increase in juvenile delinquency since 1948 ate but two 
evidences of many which show our need for mote efficient guidance 
services. 

The principal is responsible for the organization of the school’s 
guidance services. While there are several approaches to the problem, 
the principal usually selects a faculty member to take the initiative 
in organizing the guidance program. Faculty committees are also 
useful for such a purpose. The ptincipal’s responsibility includes pro- 
vision for sufficient funds and faculty time to study the needs of the 
school and to inaugurate and operate the new guidance program. 

The use of consultants to assist in the organization of the guid- 
ance program is recommended. The consultants should work with 
the faculty and not for the group or any of its members. 

There should be a reasonable degree of agreement among school 
personnel concerning the purposes and methods of operation of the 
guidance program before it is organized. The role of each person in- 
volved in such a program must be understood. Any wrong impres- 
sions concerning the relationship of guidance to administration and 
instruction should be corrected. 

Simplicity and utility are the key words for an effective guidance 
program. Desirable facilities and well-qualified guidance workers 
are, of course, essential. The best guidance programs are those that 
are developed to fit the needs of the clientele of a district. There are 
no shortcuts to such development. The school principal will therefore 
strive for progress which can be described as “real” or “substantial”; 
he will probably not try to make it “spectacular.” 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Trace the development of guidance and counseling services in the public 
schools. Describe the guidance role of the principal prior to the organi- 
zation of guidance services. 

2. Define guidance as the term is used in its specific sense. Compare this 
with the “guidance” services of classroom teachers. Which is more im- 
portant? Does one function without the other? 

3. Produce evidence to show that guidance and counseling services are 
being widely accepted and utilized in the public schools. 

4. Explain how time and experience with guidance programs have changed 
the role of all parties involved in the guidance process. 

5. Is it necessary to “organize” guidance services to make them effective? 
Do incidental guidance services achieve the same results as are obtained 
with an organized program? Explain. 
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6. What evidence do we have that more Guidance services are needed? 
What evidence is there that guidance services help in the solution of these 
problems? 

7. Outline the procedures you would follow as a high school principal to 
organize a guidance program in your school. 

8. Explain the change which has taken place in the role and procedures 
now used by consultants in the field of education. 

9. As a principal, how would you convince your faculty of the need for 
and value of a guidance program in your school? As a director of guid- 
dance, how would you convince your principal and the faculty of the 
need for organizing a guidance program in your school? 

10, Outline the services which a typical high school guidance program would 
likely offer to its students. 

11. Describe the records which would be necessary for the guidance program 
in a medium-sized high school, 

12, Compare the guidance program of a high school with that of an ele- 
mentary school—in terms of organization, personnel involved, and the 
kind of services available to students, 
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CHAPTER 7 
— ee eee 


MANAGEMENT OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The semantics involved in the description of student or extra- 
class activities have been confusing to the average reader of the lit- 
erature in this field. While educators have spoken of the curriculum 
as including all the learning experiences which the school provides 
for its students, they have rather curiously referred to student activities 
as “extracurricular” —thus, in a sense they have not been considered 
as learning experiences. Variously referred to as “extracurricular,” 
“cocurricular,” or “out-of-school” activities, they are perhaps best 
described as “extraclass,” or simply “student activities.” As they have 
emerged from their unrespected early beginnings to their present state 
of popular acceptance, they have found their way into the organized 
program of the school with some of the more defensible ones being on 
a par—as far as status in the curriculum is concerned—with some of 
the academic subjects. As they function today, the line of distinction 
between “curricular” and “extraclass” is not only difficult to dis- 
cover, but it is almost impossible to define. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES: A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PRODUCT 


The development of the student activity program of the modern 
American public high school has been an interesting, if not spectacu- 
lar, one. Now an accepted part of the secondary school program, these 
activities for the most part entered the educational scene by a strictly 
“back door” approach. Born in an era of strict allegiance to the so- 
called fundamentals in education, these activities have grown from 
dependent infancy to awkward adolescence and then to confident 
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maturity. Spears traced their development from “toleration” to “‘rec- 
ognition” to “merger.” His growth chart, because of its relevance 


here, is shown in Fig. 6. 
Features of 
the Program 


Beginnings 
in the field 
of athletics 


Administrative 
Attitude 


1. Toleration 


Student activities organized by students, 
unauthorized and unsponsored by faculty 


Toleration 


Student activities supervised by faculty, un- 
recognized by school administration 


2. Recognition 


First class in 
handling student 
activities, 1919 


Student activities sponsored by faculty, and 
recognized by school administration 
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extent of providing a daily activities period x a 
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Extracurricular the school 


3. Merger 


participation 
limited by 
classroom 
performance 


Extracurricular field used as a tryout ground 
for student activities that may later move 
into the curriculum 


Easier to 


Activities made 


A new conception of the curriculum which i daria accept the 
recognizes all student experiences under wa E P i principle 
faculty supervision as part of the curriculum | % PSW Courses, than the 
as COre Courses + 
practice 


Fic, 6. Periods in the Progress of the Student Activities Movement. 
(Harold Spears, The High School for Today, New York: American Book 
Company, 1950, p. 141.) 

During most of the 300 years of the history of secondary edu- 
cation in America there was little need for or concern about student 
activities in the school program. The rigors of frontier life, the prob- 
lem of earning a living in an undeveloped economy, the short dura- 
tion or even absence of formal education for a vast majority of 
school-age youth, and the utter seriousness and dedication of the 
people to their task of conquering a frontier and building a nation 
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precluded the need for this “peripheral” aspect of education. But 
changes came—particularly after the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury with its popularization of secondary education and its closing of 
the frontier. Good teachers began to use more field trips, debates, 
athletic contests, musical activities, science clubs, and many other in- 
formal out-of-class functions to motivate and interest their students. 
Of course no credit could be given for such activities, and they were 
not considered to be worthy of a part of regular school time. They 
came before and after school, during the noon hour, at night, or on 
Saturday. They were the “country cousins,” the persona non grata, 
of the school curriculum. They had to earn their place in the over-all 
educational experiences of high school students. 

Progress came more quickly after 1920. About this time there 
began to develop a change in attitude toward the activity program. 
E. K. Fretwell, the now-recognized father of the extraclass activity 
movement, had started his professional courses on the subject at 
Columbia University. Later, he was to take them to many places and 
present his extremely enthusiastic support of such activities to hun- 
dreds of secondary school teachers and administrators throughout the 
United States, His enthusiasm, as well as that of others such as 
McKown, was contagious, and the activity program grew to the enor- 
mous dimensions which it has assumed in the secondary schools of 
today. 

The “battle” to keep the activity program in good repute recurs 
frequently—especially in times of emergency or periods when educa- 
tion is under strong criticism. Such a time is the present, for con- 
cern is currently being expressed for the future of the high school 
activity program. 


The Future of Student Activities 

Since the launching of Sputnik in 1957 some serious doubts 
have been raised about the future of the high school activity program. 
Russian technological advancements in recent years, increased de- 
mands for a heavier and more challenging academic schedule, James 
B. Conant’s recommendations as a result of his study of the high 
school, and other general criticisms of American education have 
combined to put some question on the future of the high school ac- 
tivity program. A study in 1959 by the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils—sponsored by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals—showed some interesting information in this 
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regard. Letters were sent to approximately 450 educators throughout 
the nation who were interested and in positions of leadership in 
school activities. In reporting on contemplated changes, the 125 re- 
plies—including those from secretaries of state associations of student 
councils, secretaries of principals’ associations, state superintendents of 
public instruction, college professors, authors of educational text- 
books, teachers, and school administrators—from 39 states indicated 
that there were few examples of schools which were downgrading and 
severely limiting their activities programs. The results of the study 
are summarized in the following: 


There is little evidence in the reports to indicate that the activities 
program is going to be eliminated. Some activities are being dropped, how- 
ever, and school administrators are striving for a better balance between the 
activities program and the straight academic program. 

A closer look is being taken at activities which take a student away 
from school or out of town—such as tournaments, festivals, and conventions. 
The athletic program is being scrutinized carefully with the feeling that in 
far too many instances it has been overemphasized. The student council is 
being affected least of all. Most councils seem to be meeting on school time, 
and little or no thought is being given to a curtailment of this particular 
activity.1 


Educative Value of Student Activities 

The educative value of a good program of student activities has 
been recognized and written about by many writers. There is hardly 
any value which can come to a secondary school youth which has not 
been—at some time or another—credited to one or more of the 
extraclass activities usually found in the American high school, Au- 
thorities, of course, are aware of the negative effects of ovetparticipa- 
tion and other abuses of the activity program. Criticisms of the 
program today come largely because their inclusion in the school auto- 
matically reduces emphasis upon the academic program. The critics 
do not say that activities are not worthwhile; they simply say that they 
dilute the academic offerings of the school. 

Miller, Moyer, and Patrick pointed to the high educative value 
of student activities. This is indicated in their “general functions of 
cocurricular activities” : 

(a) Contributions to Students 


1. To provide opportunities for the pursuit of established interests and 
the development of new interests. 


1 Gerald M. Van Pool, “What's Happening to the Activities Program?” NEA 
Journal (May, 1960), p. 41. 
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2. To educate for citizenship through experiences and insights that 
stress leadership, fellowship, cooperation, and independent action. 

3. To develop school spirit and morale. 

4. To provide opportunities for satisfying the gregarious urge of children 
and youth. 

. To encourage moral and spiritual development. 

. To strengthen the mental and physical health of students. 

. To provide for a well-rounded social development of students. 

To widen student contacts. ‘ 

. To provide opportunities for students to exercise their creative capaci- 
ties more fully. 

(b) Contributions to Curriculum Improvement 

1. To supplement or enrich classroom experiences. 

2. To explore new learning experiences which may ultimately be in- 
corporated into the curriculum. 

3. To provide additional opportunity for individual and group guidance. 

4. To motivate classroom instruction. 

(c) Contributions to More Effective School Administration 

1. To foster more effective teamwork between students, faculty, and 
administrative and supervisory personnel. 

2. To integrate more closely the several divisions of the school system. 

3. To provide less restricted opportunities designed to assist youth in 
the worth-while utilization of their spare time. 

4. To enable teachers to better understand the forces that motivate 
pupils to react as they do to many of the problematic situations with 
which they are confronted. 

(d) Contributions to the Community 

1. To promote better school and community relations. 

2. To encourage greater community interest in and support of the 
school. 

Thus, it is evident that the functions and objectives of the extra- 
class activity program are many. While it is evident, too, that no 
activity program, no matter how well organized and administered, 
could hope to result in maximum educative value in all the areas 
listed above, if it can attain even reasonably acceptable progress in 
the direction of these goals the activities are significantly important 
as an educative force. 


ORGANIZING AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Determining the Activities To Be Sponsored 
The list of potential student activities which a high school could 
organize and sponsor is a long and comprehensive one. Some schools 


om AW 


2 Franklin A. Miller, James H. Moyer, and Robert B. Patrick, Planning Student 
Activities, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 13-19. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Sponsor a great number—perhaps too many—while others through a 
process of selection sponsor a smaller and more defensible number. 
Whatever the extent of the program, however, its success requires con- 
tinuous planning and evaluation. Both are functions to be supervised 
by the principal or his representative. 

The typical democratic procedures for the involvement of peo- 
ple in the planning of any program should be utilized in the organiza- 
tion of the school’s activities. Representative faculty members, stu- 
dents, and community citizens should be members of such a planning 
committee. In no sense should it be structured to be a “rubber stamp” 
to carry out the preconceived ideas of the principal. The committee 
should be composed of people who have ideas and who do not quickly 
surrender their positions in the face of pressure groups who want to 
control decision-making. 

Actions of the activity-planning committee should be based upon 
the following: student needs and the potential benefits to be derived 
from their participation in such activities, the ability of the school to 
provide facilities and leadership in such activities, and the financial 
assistance available and needed for such sponsorship. Activities are 
sponsored for their contribution to the education of boys and girls. 
This being true, the money-raising potential of an activity should not 
be a factor in determining whether or not the activity should be 
sponsored. Too often, revenue-producing activities flourish while non- 
fevenue-producing activities wither. This practice is educationally 
nondefensible. 

Available and defensible activities can be grouped in a relatively 
small number of categories, including: 


- Student council or other student government organizations 
. Home rooms 

. Class organizations 

. Competitive athletics 

. Musical activities—festivals, clinics 

. Speech activities—debates, speech festivals, forensics 

. Student assemblies 

. Publications—school paper, yearbook, handbook 

. Clubs—in such departments and areas of interest as science, hobbies 
10. Social activities—dances, parties, receptions 

11. Scholastic organizations 

12. Honor societies 


VONDAN 


The number of potential individual organizations and activities 
is almost limitless. Each individual school should be able to select 
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almost any desired number of activities to fit the objectives of the 
school, the needs of the students, the leadership qualifications of the 
faculty, and the financial ability of the school district to support 
activities. Sponsorship of more activities than can be supported by 
the four listed criteria is certainly as bad a violation of good education 
as failure to sponsor an adequate number of such activities. 


Scheduling Activities $ 

Various ways have been tried to schedule student activities upon 
the most defensible basis possible. Scheduling before and after school, 
during the lunch hour, on Saturdays, or during a regular period or 
periods of the school day have all been tried. The trend nationally is 
to lengthen the school day and include as many as possible of these 
activities during the regular periods or during a special “activity” 
period. 

The arguments favoring regular school period scheduling of 
student activities on school property whenever possible are quickly 
recognized by administrators. Opportunity for all students, including 
those who ride buses, to participate in such activities, the assurance 
that all meetings and activities will have faculty supervision and 
leadership, the realization that “gate-crashing” (or other interference 
which sometimes accompanies off-hour and off-campus scheduling), 
will be eliminated, and the more effective utilization of teacher time 
are the major benefits which result from such scheduling. Some ac- 
tivities, those which by nature involve public participation, must be 
scheduled at hours when they can be attended without undue incon- 
venience. 

Seven- and eight-period days, which are becoming more com- 
mon again, lend themselves to better administration of the activity 
program. A school day of fewer than seven periods tends to relegate 
student activities to hours outside the regular school day. 


Determining Activity Membership 

Two basic problems face the administrator in his organization of 
student activities: (1) encouraging the quiet, retiring, introverted 
student to join and participate in one or more activities, and (2) keep- 
ing the activity-minded extroverted student from being in too many 
activities—often at the expense of his academic program. Member- 
ship rules and regulations, counseling by teachers and professional 
counselors, and increased academic requirements for high school 
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graduation are the most important restrictive forces which help limit 
individual student activity. Counseling is about the only help the 
administrator has in encouraging and stimulating interest in the ac- 
tivity program by some students. Some schools have used successfully 
a system of awarding point values, sponsoring contests, and giving 
special recognition or awards to stimulate student participation. Still 
others have required a degree of activity by all students, but this de- 
feats the purpose of the program: 

It is generally agreed by secondary school principals that the 
best way to encourage widespread participation in the school’s ac- 
tivities is by upgrading and improving the program to the point 
where all students will desire to be active participants. This is a 
worthy goal but a difficult one to achieve. Despite all efforts to find 
a solution, the typical principal is often forced to admit that one of his 
most difficult problems is to obtain desirable balance in his student 
body activity program. 

Refraining from the assessment of entrance fees, removing as 
much as possible of the red tape required to join student organiza- 
tions, and minimizing or eliminating unnecessary qualifications for 
joining such organizations will help to increase their popularity and 
thus encourage widespread participation. 


Supervision of Activities 

As with all other aspects of the school program, the principal is 
tesponsible for the supervision of student body activities. This as- 
signment is usually delegated to members of the faculty as a part of 
their normal work load. The relative importance of this assignment 
cannot be determined except in terms of the philosophy of the 
school. It has already been pointed out that the scheduling of these 
activities during the regular school day increases their effectiveness 
and the extent of faculty supervision. 

It is a fundamental principle of secondary school administration 
that no organization and no student activity should be sponsored 
except under the supervision of a faculty member. If this standard is 
adhered to, the work load of most, if not all, teachers will be increased 
greatly by necessary supervisory and advisory assignments. There are 
at least two ways of solving the problem: (1) reducing the academic 
work load of teachers in direct proportion to their involvement in the 
extraclass activity program or (2) providing extra financial compen- 
sation for the extra service rendered in the supervision of the activity 
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program. There are defenders among administrators and teachers 
alike for both answers to the problem. It should be pointed out that 
extra pay in place of reduced academic load may provide the incentive 
for some teachers to accept these additional responsibilities without 
having the necessary time, talent, or interest in the activity to do 
justice to the assignment. Also, it is difficult, at best, to determine the 
relative importance of the activities to be sponsored. The principal 
has only to listen to the informal “débates” of the music activity ad- 
viser, the athletic coach, and the school-paper adviser to find that 
there is little agreement upon the question of load, importance, or 
time involved in the supervision of activities. Each school principal 
will have to work out answers to these problems in terms of his own 
faculty and the accepted philosophy of the school. The important 
point is that effective faculty supervision must be provided for all ac- 
tivities regardless of the problems encountered in doing so. 

The principal ordinarily assigns teachers to supervisory func- 
tions in terms of their qualifications and interests. In small schools 
this may be difficult because of the small number of teachers compared 
to the large number of activities. For sponsorship of activities which 
do not require specific interests and talent, the assignments may profit- 
ably be rotated among all members of the faculty. In some instances 
dual assignments may be made where faculty members can coordinate 
their capabilities. 


Faculty Responsibilities 

Much of the credit or blame for the success or the failure of the 
activity program must rest with the faculty members who sponsor its 
individual elements. That being true, teachers must be assigned to the 
tight positions and be properly oriented to their responsibilities. 

Not all teachers can successfully sponsor student activities, for 
such requires a high degree of enthusiasm, a real interest and concern 
for the problems of youth, and the ability to exercise tact, patience, 
and diplomacy. He or she must know how to be firm but reasonable, 
when to exercise authority and when to “go along.” The faculty mem- 
ber must be an informal leader but at the same time resist the 
temptation to be a censor. 

The activity adviser must accept the challenge to obtain extensive 
student participation without domination by individuals or groups or 
cliques. He must support school policy but refrain from being too 
authoritarian. He must uphold standards and see that the experiences 
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of students are educationally sound and yet of an informal and recrea- 
tional or cultural nature. Teachers who find it difficult to get “on the 
same level” with students and yet maintain their dignity and respect 
will find activity supervision difficult and laborious. On the other 
hand, those who have sincere interest in young people will usually 
find the experience rewarding and thoroughly exhilarating. Unless 
the results of student activities are rewarding to students, teachers, and 
administrators it is doubtful that they are worth the time and money 
necessary for their sponsorship. 


Activity Records 

The number and kind of records to be kept of student activity 
participation—excluding financial records—depend largely upon the 
attitude of the school toward such activities. For those who emphasize 
their value and promote them by contests, awards, and by other 
means, the keeping of extensive and accurate records is necessary to 
the success of the program. For those who sponsor the activities in- 
formally and who consider their value to be wholly in student partici- 
pation, few records are necessary. It is, of course, easily possible to 
go to the extreme in either direction with equally undesirable results. 
The typical school will consider the value of records to their program 
of activities and adopt ways and means of keeping these records ac- 
cordingly. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


As enrollments have increased, secondary schools have been 
called upon to provide for a greater range of interests and abilities, 
They have also had to provide greater services, not only in the areas 
of counseling, health, library work, and academic courses, but also 
in the organizations and activities that make up the extracurricular 
program. Most of these services have now become a part of the regu- 
lar school program and are accepted as such by students, faculty, and 
administrators, 


The Student Council 

The degree of student participation in the management of school 
affairs varies according to the policy of the principal and the faculty. 
Nevertheless, nearly all high schools have a student council organized 
for the purpose of performing services for the student body. In pro- 
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viding for the organization of such a council, the principal should 
keep in mind the following suggestions: 

1. All student groups should have some representation on the 
council, whenever this is possible. Membership should not be re- 
stricted to the scholars; service to the school is a more desirable 
criterion. The council is not an honor society; rather, it is an organ- 
ization where students learn to serve their school and their fellow 
students. z 

2. Councils can receive much valuable assistance by affiliation 
with the National Association of Student Councils. 

3. A student council should have a charter from the student 
body (via the principal) outlining its objectives, responsibilities, and 
general rules of operation and jurisdiction. 

4. While the student council should be supervised by the prin- 
cipal or his representative, it should not be dominated by him. Stu- 
dents must be given encouragement to use their own initiative and to 
give more than lip service to the ideas presented in the council. 

5. The student council should operate within policy limits au- 
thorized by the school. The students are entitled to know the limits 
of jurisdiction and authority within which they are expected to work. 
Such problem areas as traffic in the halls, interpreting and reporting 
suggestions of students concerning the operation of the school, organ- 
izing plans for school activities, chartering clubs and evaluating their 
contribution to the school, allocating student funds to organizations, 
and generally supervising and interpreting the activity program of 
the school are examples of defensible responsibilities of student coun- 
cils. 

6. Student councils—with rare exceptions—are not effective in 
the enforcement of discipline among the members of the student 
body. Only under rather ideal conditions can student councils relieve 
the faculty and administration of problems in this area. Because of the 
inherent dangers involved, the enterprising principal will be cautious 
in his delegation of authority in this important area of school adminis- 
tration. 

7. While the learning of correct parliamentary procedure is im- 
portant, it is by no means the major value to be obtained by students 
in a student council. Correct procedure is only a means to an end; the 
end is worthwhile activity initiated by students and administered with 
a minimum of faculty and administrative direction. 
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8. The activities of the council should be such that students 
value their membership and consider their services as a valuable con- 
tribution to the school program. Meetings should be held at such 
times as will be convenient to the greatest number of member stu- 
dents. 


The limitations and problems of the student council were in- 
dicated by Yeager in the following: 


++. too much must not be expected of student council efficiency. 
Democracy in government is not too thorough either in life or in education. 
Critics of the student council complain that (1) efficient leadership is not 
always available, (2) best pupil members are not always chosen, (3) oppor- 
tunities to participate are limited in large schools owing to administrative 
policy, (4) students mistake license for liberty, (5) favoritism is occasionally 
shown, and (6) some pupils object to discipline at the hands of their 
fellows.8 


The Home Room 

The four generally recognized functions of a home room are: 
(1) to facilitate the handling of administrative details related to such 
matters as pupil attendance, schedule changes, and announcements; 
(2) to help develop in the students desirable goals, ideals, and habits 
of good citizenship; (3) to develop desirable pupil-teacher and pupil- 
administrator relations; and (4) to promote satisfactory individual 
and group guidance practices. Far too often, however, secondary 
schools have placed almost all their emphasis upon the first of these 
goals to the almost complete exclusion of the other three, 

The home room continues to be one of the most controversial 
activities in the secondary school. Potentially an important organiza- 
tion, it often falls far short of making its maximum possible con- 
tribution to the school program. One major reason for its frequent 
criticism by students and teachers alike is the lack of agreement con- 
cerning its real purpose. Some administrators visualize it only as an 
administrative tool to facilitate the taking of attendance, the clarifica- 
tion of schedule changes, the making of last-minute announcements, 
and the like. Teachers sometimes conceive it to be an extra study 
period—for teacher as well as students. Ideally, it is a period for close 
teacher-pupil relationships with opportunities for individual and 
group guidance. 


3 William A. Yeager, Administration and the Pupil, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949, p. 259. 
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Miller, Moyer, and Patrick list five steps necessary to raise the 
general level of home-room activities: 


1. Teachers need special preparation for effective work with the home 
room as well as in the general field of guidance. 

2. Administrators must believe in the value of the home room if good 
home rooms are to be secured. If administrators accept the home room as a 
valuable part of the total instructional program of the school, they will 
give teachers time to work with this project, they will prevent home rooms 
from being used as study periods, and will see to it that pupils are not ex- 
cused from home room meetings any more than they would be from their 
classes. 

3. Provision for teacher visitation in schools having good home room 
activities would be highly desirable. A good demonstration is valuable to 
learning. 

4, The cooperation of pupils and teachers to plan programs together 
should be encouraged. Such cooperation has been tried with much success 


in many schools. 
5. One of the criteria for hiring teachers should be the ability of the 


prospective teacher to work well with a home room group.* 

The principal cannot afford to schedule a home room period and 
then take it for granted that his teachers are imaginative enough to 
develop their own programs realistically and enthusiastically. Leader- 
ship, in-service training for teachers, provision of materials, adequate 
teacher time, and suitable facilities, follow-up, evaluation, and other 
similar provisions must be made by the principal if he expects the 
home room program to succeed. 

The details of organization of a home room cannot be pre- 
scribed, but a few guidelines can be set: (1) determine (coopera- 
tively) the policy under which the program will operate and the 
general objectives which it should work toward; (2) provide opportu- 
nities for teachers to discuss the purposes, objectives, and methods of 
conducting a home room; (3) provide for informal relations between 
students and teachers; the administrative function to be served should 
be minimized to provide more time for guidance of students; (4) the 
principal should provide some leadership in planning home room 
organization and programing; home room meetings are not just “talk- 
ing it over” sessions—they must have a specific purpose and must be 
well planned; (5) evaluation is important for at least two reasons—to 
give direction to needed changes in the program, and to let parents 
and patrons know what the program is accomplishing. 


4 Miller, Moyer, and Patrick, op. cit., p. 174. 
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Class Organizations 

The most common and natural student organizations which exist 
in the high school are those of the various classes—the sophomore, 
junior, senior, and sometimes the freshman classes. Vertical progress 
through the school system—determined largely by chronological age 
and successful school achievement year after year—is the only basis 
for determining such class membership. Since the membets of each of 
these groups have much in common and have reached the same gen- 
eral level of achievement, class membership is the most practical com- 
mon denominator to use in dividing students into functional groups 
for most curricular and extraclass activity purposes. 

When class groups are not too large and where student activity 
success is not too directly related to the age or academic achievement 
of students, class organizations are often utilized as participating 
units in the activity program. In larger schools where effective par- 
ticipation in an organized class is not practicable, such classes lend 
themselves well to divisions into units for home rooms and student 
council representation. In all schools numerous traditional school 
events—such as the Junior Prom or Senior Ball—are usually spon- 
sored at the class or grade level. 

The principal may find his problem of securing wholesome par- 
ticipation in student activities lessened if he “plays down” the pre- 
sumed logic of class-against-class competition in student activities. 
The “hazing” or traditional initiation of the newest class in the school 
each year comes largely as a result of class rivalry. Some high schools 
still tolerate and even sponsor such activities, but it is doubtful that 
anyone can show any benefits to be derived from such outdated and 
questionable practices. The dangers involved in possible injuries or 
torts to students far outweigh any imagined benefits to be derived. For 
that reason initiations of this kind should be eliminated. One of the 
best ways to do this is by organizing student groups for activities on 
some basis which crosses class organization lines. 


Competitive Athletics 

The athletic program of the typical high school has more over- 
tones of an interschool nature than of an intraschool variety. The 
latter type of program operates within the school for al} students and 
is one which grows out of a good health and physical education offer- 
ing in the curriculum. It should receive major attention by the physi- 
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cal education and coaching personnel. Since it is not revenue- 
producing, it should be adequately financed by tax funds. Junior 
high schools and small-enrollment senior high schools with limited 
student personnel should confine their athletic programs to the intra- 
mural variety. The advisability of a small school trying to compete in 
interschool athletics with much larger ones is—to say the least:—open 
to serious question. Proper administrative control of the intramural 
athletic program is not difficult and the school with such a program 
has few problems. 

The administrative problem with interschool athletics is much 
greater, for the individual school cannot control these activities alone. 
Competitive athletics has grown to tremendous proportions largely be- 
cause of community and school pride and pressure to win athletic con- 
tests. Too often the original goals—physical fitness, skill, and im- 
proved health for the participants—have become secondary goals to 
winning and the preparation of small numbers of high school youth 
for the still greater challenge ahead in competitive college athletics. 

The principal’s job—sometimes a difficult one—is to keep 
proper balance in all interschool competitive programs. His responsi- 
bility is to encourage and foster developmental skill activities for all 
youth instead of oyeremphasis upon the superdevelopment of a few. 
The position of the principal is doubly difficult when community 
pressures demand a winning team—sometimes at almost any cost— 
and when the re-employment of the coach hinges upon his “won” 
and “lost” record. Too often, the principal who tries to maintain 
sensible balance in athletic and other programs is misunderstood by 
many who feel that winning is the raison d'être of the athletic pro- 
gram. 

The sometimes hapless principal has a few agencies which are 
organized to help him in his attempt to thwart the purposes of the 
overemphasis cohorts. These are state and regional interscholastic 
activities associations which govern and control the rules of such 
participation and prevent the exploitation of athletically gifted or 
overly ambitious athletes. Although these activity associations. are 
governed by themselves, they too, are subject to the pressures of the 
sporting public. Hence, their rules and regulations are not always in 
the best interests of high school athletes. 

Athletics—properly conceived and administered—have an im- 
portant place in the health and physical education program of the 
secondary school. Athletic activities should contribute positively to 
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the general health and physical well-being of the participants. Any 
athletic program will make such a contribution and will be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness if it meets the following criteria established a num- 
ber of years ago in the Journal of Health and Physical Education: 


1. Be closely coordinated with the general instructional program and properly 
articulated with the other departments of the school. 

2. Be such that the number of students accommodated and the educational 
aims achieved justify the use of tax funds for its support and also war- 
rant the use of other sources of income, provided that the time and 
attention which is given to the collection of such funds is not such as 
to interfere with the efficiency of the athletic program or of any other 
departments of the school. 

3. Confine the school athletic activity to events which are sponsored and 
supervised by the proper school authorities so that any exploitation or 
improper use of prestige built up by school teams or members of such 
teams may be avoided. 

4. Be planned in such a way as to result in opportunity for many individuals 
to explore a wide variety of sports and to set reasonable season limits 
for each listed sport. 

5. Be controlled in such a way as to avoid the elements of professionalism 
and commercialism which tend to grow up in connection with widely 
publicized “bowl” contests, barnstorming trips, and interstate or inter- 
sectional contests which require excessive travel expense or loss of school 
time or which are claimed to be justified by educational travel values. 

6. Be kept free from the type of contest which involves gathering of so- 
called “all-stars” from different schools to participate in contests which 
may be used as a gathering place for representatives of certain colleges 
or professional organizations who are interested in soliciting athletic talent 
for their teams. 

7. Include educative exercises to reach all non-participating students and 
community followers of the school teams in order to insure a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the sports skills and of the need for 
adherence to principles of game ethics. 

8. Encourage a balanced program of intramural activity in grades below 
the ninth to make it unnecessary to sponsor contests of a championship 
nature in these grades. 

9. Engender respect for the rules and policies under which the school con- 
ducts its program.5 


There is a legitimate place in the senior high school for an inter- 
school athletic program, but it must be kept within the bounds set 
by professional educators. The “demands” of the spectator public 
must never be allowed to determine the operation of such a program. 


5 Journal of Health and Physical Education (September, 1947), pp. 435, 557- 
558. 
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This means in effect that the educational and health benefits to the 
participants should be considered of greater significance than the 
“spectatoritis” desires and pleasures of the sporting fans. Scheduling 
games on weekends, avoiding strenuous tournaments and all-star 
games, eliminating games which interfere with school attendance, are 
examples of ways of protecting high school athletes from exploitation. 
At the same time the school should provide many opportunities for 
competitive participation in activities which satisfy the inherent needs 
in the physical make-up of every normal youth of senior high school 


age. 


Music Activities 

No one seriously questions the value of properly conducted 
music activities. They can be justified because of their educational, 
cultural, and recreational value to people of all ages. But, like ath- 
letics, they must be sponsored in the interests of and without over- 
indulgence of those participating. 

Interschool activities in music have sometimes defeated their 
own stated purposes by having become too competitive in nature. 
The winning of trophies, plaques, and top ratings has sometimes 
outglamorized the value of student participation in the production of 
good music for its own sake. Music teachers, like athletic coaches, 
have sometimes exploited the students of high ability to achieve 
names and job advancements for themselves. While excellence in 
performance is a worthy goal in any activity, severe competition with 
the joys it brings to a few winners and the frustration and heart- 
break it brings to many losers is not always necessary or desirable. 
The task of the high school principal is to keep the music activities 
of the school in balance and on a high level of performance. 

High school music activities might well be organized around 
choruses, bands, orchestras, choirs, music clubs, and other similar 
organizations. The participation of these groups is probably best ex- 
pressed in music festivals, assemblies, and concerts. Such activities 
provide for widespread participation and public listening without the 
emotional stress and strain which often accompanies music contests. 
The intense rivalry which is so evident in contests where there may be 
one winner and several losers, is replaced by friendly competition 
where all are winners in the sense that they all learn to create better 
music in a friendly and cooperative atmosphere. 

The problems involved in the administration of a music pro- 
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gram with wide student participation are often more serious than the 
inexperienced principal realizes. Adequate and safe transportation of 
students, proper supervision of large groups of students while away 
from their own campus, and other related problems must be solved. 
The problem of transportation must be solved on the basis of school 
district policy. In instances where private cars are used for such pur- 
poses, the matter of careful selection of drivers and requirement of 
proper and adequate insurance coverage is fundamental, Wherever 
possible the principal should utilize the same transportation facilities 
with the same insurance and protection to the students and school 
personnel as are used in the regular transportation of students to and 
from school. 

Students are legally and morally entitled to adequate supervision 
while under the jurisdiction of the school, This is as true for music 
and other activities sponsored off the school grounds as for those held 
in the regular school day in district-owned school buildings. The 
principal who does not provide for adequate Supervision of students 
while they are representing the school in a music or other activity not 
only is remiss in his administrative duty, but also is putting himself 
and the school in a vulnerable Position in the event of accident or 
student violation of the rules of good conduct. If there is not sufficient 
staff to supervise an activity properly, the activity should be elimi- 
nated. This is particularly true of activities which are sponsored which 
involve overnight stay of students away from their homes. All the 
benefits which activities bring to students and to the school may look 
small indeed when compared to the negative results which might 
accrue to inadequately supervised high school youth who have not 


learned how to conduct themselves when away from their own school 
and home. 


Speech Activities 


Speech activities, with all their potential benefits, have not al- 
ways been popular with large numbers of students. To excel in them 
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usually requires talent and long hours of practice under expert coach- 
ing. Those schools which are fortunate enough to have well-qualified 
and interested speech teachers will usually have large groups of stu- 
dents taking part in speech activities. As with music and athletics, 
speech activities should be sponsored under limited contest or festival 
conditions. Here again the benefits for students are greater when par- 
ticipation is its own reward and where emotional disturbances and 
frustrations for having failed to win top honors are held to an abso- 
lute minimum. 


Student Assemblies 

The chief purpose of the present-day high school student as- 
sembly is to serve as a stage for active student participation in an ac- 
tivity which can be witnessed by others. To a great degree, assemblies 
have lost their “chapel” and administrative function of a few years 
ago. There is, of course, a legitimate place for the more formal as- 
sembly where school and community leaders address the students or 
present programs of many kinds—including musical, entertainment, 
and lyceum-type programs. 

Certain administrative problems are inseparably related to the 
sponsorship of student assemblies. How to keep the programs on a 
high level with proper student conduct and acceptance without re- 
sorting to censorship and regimentation is sometimes difficult. The 
student assembly is not a place for students to air gripes, embarrass 
the school, or to waste time in worthless frivolity. Rather, it is an 
activity to emphasize the best that large numbers of students—indi- 
vidually and collectively—can do. It should be a reflection of the 
most worthwhile activities of the entire school program—both aca- 
demic and extraclass. 

The objectives to be achieved by the assembly are almost as com- 
prehensive as those of the school program itself. To show the best the 
school offers, to increase the interests and cultural appreciation of 
students, to present community and national issues and problems, to 
acquaint students with vocational opportunities, to provide participa- 
tion experiences for large numbers of students, to teach group social 
amenities, and to provide wholesome entertainment are some of the 
major purposes of the student body assembly. 

The principal will find student assemblies more worthwhile 
and justifiable if he will consider the following in organizing and 
supervising the assembly program: 
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. Conscientious and capable teachers should be appointed, or other- 


wise selected, to supervise student assemblies. 


. An assembly committee of teachers and students should be or- 


ganized and should be in charge of planning, scheduling, and 
reviewing all assemblies. 


. Regular schedules of assemblies should be made and followed. 
. Students, rather than teachers or administrators, should take 


charge of student assembly»programs. 


. Marching to assembly, taking certain seats, and other formal 


regimentary and regulatory procedures should be minimized or 
eliminated in favor of informal participation. Proper conduct by 
students is easier to obtain by education than by force and regi- 
mentation. 


. Adequate time should be given for assembly preparation. Poorly 


Prepared assemblies should not be staged except under unusual 
circumstances. 


. Widespread participation of students is a more desirable goal 


than is professional performance on the part of a few—although 
both have a place in the assembly program. 


. Emphasis should be placed upon variety of programs and the de- 


velopment of the talents of all students. 


. Continuous evaluation of assemblies by both students and faculty 


is necessary and desirable. 

All students should attend student assemblies, The practice of 
charging fees or of excluding students is indefensible and 
should never be followed. 

The level of school assemblies should be such that they are ap- 
proved by the critical observation of visitors who may be in at- 
tendance. If they are not a credit to the school they are not worth 
the time and effort necessary for their preparation and sponsor- 
ship. 

Parents and other members of the community should be invited 
to attend assemblies whenever practicable, 


School Publications 


School publications of the out-of-class variety usually consist of 


the school paper, the yearbook, the student handbook, and the literary 
magazine. All are important outlets for the expression of student- 
learned talents and the development of facility in written communica- 
tion. Each offers great opportunity, but each is attended by certain 
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limitations or dangers if improperly or inadequately supervised by 
faculty members. 

The school newspaper is probably the best medium for literary 
development and for school communication because of its more fre- 
quent utilization. Size of student body and adequacy of financial sup- 
port will determine to a great extent the size of the paper, the fre- 
quency of its publication, and the process to be used in its printing. 
The nearer it can be made to resemble’a regular newspaper—both in 
content, circulation, and appearance—the more effective it will be. 
Faculty members in journalism and in typewriting are usually best 
equipped to act as faculty advisers. Their principal problems are to 
get a professional quality of work—meeting deadlines, printing the 
news when it is news, and keeping students from using the paper 
for unwarranted satire at the faculty's expense or overemphasizing 
gossip and “‘small-talk” items at the expense of more worthy news 
coverage. 

Faculty members are sometimes inadequately prepared by educa- 
tion and experience to sponsor the school paper. Valuable information 
to improve the quality and the appearance of such publications is 
readily available from many sources, particularly from companies 
which sell duplicating equipment and from various state and regional 
journalism associations which have been established for this purpose. 

The school yearbook is often regarded by high school students 
as the most important student publication. It serves the important 
function of recording the pictures of students and events as a perma- 
nent reminder of the more pleasant experiences of school life. To 
many, its nostalgic value increases with age. To the high school youth 
it is almost indispensable. Some of the guidelines for the principal 
to follow in its preparation include: 

1, The yearbook staff should be large enough that a few stu- 
dents will not do all the work. 

2. The size of the yearbook should not be such that its cost is 
unduly high. School board subsidy of the cost is recommended. The 
school must consider the burden of costs upon families which have 
more than one child in high school. 

3. While the yearbook is important, it should not overshadow 
other publications even though many students consider it far more 
important than other publications. 

4. Competitive bids from yearbook publishing companies can 
usually be obtained from companies with attendant savings to the 
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school. Whenever practicable, local companies should be given con- 
sideration in determining which company shall publish the yearbook. 

5. The preparation of yearbooks should not interfere with a 
student's class attendance. There is much to be said in favor of or- 
ganizing a special class where such work can be learned under the 
direction of a competent instructor. 

6. Usually, there is little to be gained by the high-pressure sale 
of advertising to be “hidden” in the back of the yearbook. Such has 
little, if any, real value to the advertising firm and sometimes alienates 
it against the school which either begs or uses high pressure tactics 
to obtain patronage. Many firms prefer to make outright gifts to the 
school. It would be far better to get school district financial help if 
the cost of the yearbook is higher than students can reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay for it. Since the yearbook is taken by the student as his 
own, it is generally accepted that this is one part of school life for 
which he can reasonably be expected to pay at least a part of the cost. 
In some respects it is like the purchase of shop materials which are 
used to make some object which will become the permanent posses- 
sion of the student. However, there is wide disagreement on the 
philosophy to be used in financing student yearbook publications. 

The popularity of student handbooks is increasing. The need for 
such publications increases as the size of high schools increase. The 
names and addresses of students and faculty, the student body con- 
stitution, general school policies in all areas of activity, school yells, 
school history and traditions, and other similar information is usually 
found in student handbooks. Even though their value to students is 
great, their cost to students should be very low so that every student 
can afford to have a copy. 


Other Student Organizations 

The size of the school and the attitude of its faculty and adminis- 
tration will have much to do with the determination of the number 
and kinds of student organizations and activities to be sponsored. 
Those who think of the objectives of secondary education as being 
largely academic achievement will minimize student organizations 
and activities; those who think that social and civic and cultural de- 
velopment of students is also important will sponsor many of them. 

Clubs of all kinds which meet the needs of students should be 
considered. Social activities—including dances, parties, and recep- 
tions—are likewise worthy of high school sponsorship. Other kinds 
of organizations and activities which usually merit a place in the 
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school program include the following: graduation—commencement, 
Senior Day, and special senior class functions; honor organizations; 
preoccupational groups—Future Farmers of America, Future Teachers 
of America, Future Homemakers of America, and the like; and others 
of a strictly local, but meritorious, nature. 

In determining the programs to be sponsored, the principal 
should be careful to see that no secret societies are allowed and that 
all activities are properly authorized by, the school and are kept under 
faculty supervision. Rules for, the cost of, and the red tape involved 
in obtaining student membership in such organizations must be 
clearly understood and be defended by the principal in terms of a 
sound educational philosophy of the place and function of student 
activities in the high school educational program. 


FINANCING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The rise in popularity of student activities was phenomenal dur- 
ing the early part of this century. These activities grew and flourished 
in the absence of precedent and favorable school administration 
policy. One of the school’s difficult problems which accompanied the 
rapid and unstructured development of student organizations was 
that of financing them. In its early period of development each school 
was faced with a set of conditions and circumstances unlike that of 
any other. It was not possible for each administrator to turn to some- 
one recognized as an authority in the field of student activity finance, 
for there was none. Rather, each principal had to devise a workable 
system that would satisfy the financial needs of an activity program 
that was in the process of constant and rapid expansion. Unfortu- 
nately, very few books or articles were published during this early 
developmental period to serve as the foundation for new systems, or 
as the basis for much-needed revision of some already in existence. As 
a result, various types of expedient controls and methods were de- 
vised to govern and finance these organizations. 

Many of the indefensible methods of financing student activities 
have become a matter of open record. One need only go to the litera- 
ture to make himself aware of the devious methods that were used 
in some schools to obtain, expend, and account for funds necessary 
to finance many extraclass activity programs. That this was a real 
problem to secondary school principals was attested to by scores of 
writers in the field. As an example, Hazel M. Harwood said as early 
as 1918, “No phase of student affairs has ever caused as much trouble 
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or raised as many discussions as the problem of finance.” Twenty 
years later Harvey J. Becker recognized that the problem was still not 
solved when he said, “We are still in the ‘hoop skirt, horse and buggy 
era’ in financing our school activities”? Miller, Moyer, and Patrick 
also noted the lack of a real solution to this problem a few short years 
ago with the following statement: “. . . The great increase in the 
number of different activity accounts and funds that have no regular 
place in the accounting systems of the schools has too often resulted 
in creating a vulnerable point of entry for the attacks of various indi- 
viduals upon the schools.’ 

E. K. Fretwell and Harry C. McKown were influential critics of 
the indefensible methods used to finance student activities in their 
early history. John K. Norton pointed out the need of providing “ef- 
fectively free” education for all students, He defined effectively free 
education as “schooling provided under such conditions that persons 
who should have the schooling are not debarred from it by financial 
reasons.’’® 

That schools have been moving in the direction of becoming 
effectively free cannot be seriously questioned. School boards in many 
places subsidize or pay the entire cost of financing student activities. 
The movement of some of these activities which were formerly re- 
garded as extracurricular into the curriculam—such as dramatics, 
music, and athletic activities—has placed the burden of costs where 
it rightfully belongs—on the school board. 

Recognition of the importance of sound financial accounting for 
student activities was indicated by the U.S. Office of Education: “The 
project was undertaken to meet the increasing concern of State and 
local school officials and the general public for safe and economical 
handling of school activity money, which amounts to millions of 
dollars annually.”1 

School responsibility for the management of the finances of stu- 
dent activities is pointed to in the following: 

6 Hazel M. Harwood, “Extra-Curricular Activities in High School,” School 
Review (April, 1918), p. 273. 

7 Harvey J. Becker, “Financing Activities the Modern Way,” School Activities 
(May, 1938), p. 414. 

8 Miller, Moyer, and Patrick, op. cit., p. 117. 

9 John K. Norton, Education and Economic W. ell-being in American Democracy, 
Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1940, p. 108. 

10 U.S. Office of Education, Financial Accounting for School Activities, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959, p. vii. 
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As school activity programs have increased and expanded in recent 
years, the amount of money necessary to finance these programs has in- 
creased proportionately. These activities are financed in different ways. 
Some schools receive appropriated funds from the board of education for 
the total financing of all school activities, while in other schools the ac- 
tivities are partially or completely self-supporting. Regardless of the methods 
used to finance school activities, the school district is ultimately responsible 
for the funds, and a designated person, usually the principal, is responsible 
for the funds of a particular school.11 


Changing Attitudes 

The development of sound methods of financing student activi- 
ties may be divided into three somewhat arbitrary periods: (1) Each 
activity is “on its own” financially, with decentralized accounting 
procedures; (2) cooperative action and centralized accounting pro- 
cedures are utilized with the activities supporting each other; and 
(3) school boards finance and control (through their administrative 
employees) all activities by the expenditure of regular school funds 
provided for this purpose. There are, of course, many examples of 
secondary schools to be found utilizing each of the three methods of 
obtaining and expending student activity funds. 

Most high schools have moved away from the first type of 
activity-financing mentioned above. The potential evils of such a 
“system” of individual accounts with separate money containers 
placed in a safe, or with funds being expended through some person’s 
personal checking account, ate too numerous and obvious to merit 
repeating here. That schools, by and large, have outgrown this prac- 
tice was pointed out by Knezevich and Fowlkes: 

The very size as well as the complexity of such funds demands careful 
design and attention to their business management. The custody of student 
organization monies has long outgrown the practice of storage in fruit 
jars, filing cabinets, personal checking accounts, or even the left-hand 
pocket of the activity sponsor. Cash disbursements of sizable amounts have 
been made in an equally informal fashion. The amount of money received 
during the fiscal period demands that receipts be placed in a well-protected 
depository and that they be properly accounted for. Expenditures should fol- 
low accepted business procedures. Student body activity funds are now big 
business in large secondary schools. . . .12 


Probably most secondary schools now operate their student ac- 
tivity finances in the second stage of development, with centralized 
U Ibid., p. xi. 


12 Stephen J. Knezevich and John Guy Fowlkes, Business Management of Local 
School Systems, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, p. 189. 
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accounting procedures and with some subsidization from school 
board funds and, consequently, with the use of at least some ques- 
tionable fund-raising activities. Many of these fund-raising devices 
have been defended upon the basis of the incontrovertible fact that 
activities have no other source of funds. Some practices, such as the 
use of high student fees and sales drives, have been defended simply 
because they have been used traditionally and are currently being used 
in other schools. x 

A comparatively few schools have been able to move into the 
third stage of development—school board financing of all activities. 
This is the most desirable and defensible of all methods of financing 
student activities. All school events which are worthy of school time 
and the use of school faculty should have educational value. If they 
have such, they have a right to be dignified by being paid for out of 
the tax funds of the district. If they do not have educational value, 
they have no right to be financed by any method and they should be 
eliminated from the school program entirely. 

Regardless of their source, all activity funds have usually been 
ruled to be under the authority of the school board. Note Hamilton's 
strong statement in this regard: “You would be well-advised to place 
all funds in the hands of the board and let it approve and pay all bills. 
The practice of setting up special funds to be spent by organizations 
upon the signature of its officers is definitely illegal. So also is the 
practice of some boards to pay to the administrator a fund upon which 
he may write checks. Keep your hands off public money! Let those 
the law charges with responsibility of protecting and disbursing such 
money discharge that responsibility.’ 

Regardless of the source of student activity funds, the school 
board of necessity has already used tax funds in the activity program, 
as indicated by Knezevich and Fowlkes: 


Further examination of the operation of student body activities would 
indicate that a sizable portion of school district tax funds are utilized in 
the sponsorship and direction of student activities. To illustrate, coaches’ 
or sponsors’ salaries are paid for out of district funds. Unfortunately, failure 
to prorate salaries of teachers correctly between instructional services 
tendered . . . and student body activities has made it difficult to produce 
evidence on the actual amounts of district money spent on student func- 
tions. Likewise, school football fields and gymnasiums are used for football 


13R. R. Hamilton, "The Legal Status, Control and Use of Athletic and Other 
Extra-Curricular Funds,” The Bi-Weekly School Law Letter, 2 (September 18, 
1953), 57-60. 
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games and basketball games. More often than not no charges whatsoever 
are made against activities by the school board for use of fields or gyms. 
The costs of installing and operating the lighting of the football field and 
the heating and lighting of gyms for basketball games are borne by regular 
school taxes. To argue that admissions charged belong to athletics or stu- 
dents in a particular school building rather than to the district as a whole has 
little basis in fact.14 


The same authors also called attention to the provisions recom- 
mended by the U.S. Office of Education for school district accounting 
for these funds: 


The 1957 USOE financial accounting handbook presented a basis for 
accounting for student activity funds. Special recognition of these funds 
was given in the Clearing Accounts, particularly Major Account 1810— 
Student Body Activities, It was recommended that these Clearing Accounts 
be used when the student body activities are under the financial control of 
the school board and are financed wholly or partly by revenue produced by 
the functions. The accounts under this major heading would serve whether 
or not it is the policy of the school board to subsidize student body func- 
tions. This major account classification could be used even though the legal 
fiction were continued that the student body activities are not under the 
financial control of the school board. Such accounts could be used for 
supervisory control in such cases. . . 15 


Since most schools are still unable to secure complete financial 
support for student activities from their local board, it seems perti- 
nent to suggest guidelines and principles for the proper handling of 
student activity funds which are under the control of the secondary 
school principal. 


Suggested Operating Principles 

Experience in the field of student activities has seen the develop- 
ment of a number of generally accepted principles in their financial 
operation. The application of these principles will vary from school 
to school depending upon the size of the school, its policy concerning 
the activity program, and the methods which are used to finance the 
program. 

The school should adopt a centralized system of control of stu- 
dent activity finances. The centralized plan requires that all student 
activity funds be handled through a central office by a central treas- 
urer. Under this plan a board of finance is responsible for the 
mechanical setup of the finance program. This board is usually com- 


M Knezevich and Fowlkes, op. cit, p. 190. 
15 Ibid., p. 191. 
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posed of teachers and students selected by the principal. It is assisted 
by the organization treasurers, faculty sponsors of organizations and 
activities, and the central treasurer and his student assistants, 

Many advantages of the centralized plan are quickly discovered: 


1. A single bank account may be established for all activity funds. 

2. Merchants and others can be made aware of who is responsible 
for the payment of bills; they will therefore not grant credit until 
authorized by the central treasurer or other responsible person. 

3. A well-qualified and bonded faculty member usually acts as central 
treasurer, insuring uniformity and standardization of accounting 
procedures. 

4. Internal checks and controls and external audits are made easier 
and with more effectiveness. 

5. A better opportunity is provided for school patrons, students, and 
faculty to know the sources, methods of handling, and the ultimate 
disposition of all student activity funds. 

6. Rule enforcement and desired changes are made easier by a central 
office committee than by several groups. 

7. It provides no opportunity for or reason to use unsafe methods of 
handling student activity funds. 


Whether the central treasurer is the principal, the head of the 
commercial department, or some other faculty member appointed by 
the principal is really of little concern. The essential principle in- 
volved in this kind of organization is uniformity of practice under 
strict supervision and control by school authorities. 

The decentralized type of financial organization for student ac- 
tivities usually permits each organization to secure, expend, and ac- 
count for its own funds with little standardization or central control. 
There are many inherent weaknesses in this plan, including: 


1. There are often as many different accounting systems as there are 
student organizations. 

2. The opportunities for the loose handling of funds are increased. 

3. Faculty sponsors often find themselves faced with the problem of 
sponsoring money-making activities to keep income greater than 
expenditures. 

4. The school and the bank (s) used by these organizations sometimes 
find themselves with an indefinite number of small accounts, many 
of which are really only a nuisance to both school and bank. 
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5. Proper supervision by the principal or his representative is usually 
difficult to provide. 


It is not the purpose here to show that the decentralized plan is 
always unsuccessful. With proper supervision and planning it can be 
made to work fairly well. Without standard procedures it is extremely 
difficult to eliminate or avoid indefensible methods of finance where 
many inexperienced faculty and students are left with too little guid- 
ance and too much discretionary power. 

A faculty member should serve as the central treasurer. The ot- 
ganization of the school and the qualifications of the faculty should 
determine who should be the central treasurer. In a small school the 
principal may want or have to assume this position himself. Another 
logical choice would be to select a member of the commercial depart- 
ment who has special interest and ability in this type of work. Re- 
sponsibility for the proper functioning of the program should rest 
with the central treasurer working with the principal. Capable and 
interested students from the commercial department can and should 
do much of the work under the supervision of the central treasurer. 
The educational benefit to each student is great and this practical ex- 
perience should be obtained by a large number of them. 

The faculty central treasurer should be a member of the previ- 
ously mentioned board of finance. He should act as the administrator 
of the plan set up by this policy-controlling board. The function of 
this finance board is to legislate rules for the successful operation of 
the system; the central treasurer administers the program within the 
general policies established. 

One or more student treasurers should be chosen to assist the 
central treasurer. They should be selected because of their qualifica- 
tions and interest in commercial work. They should have unques- 
tioned integrity and ability to work pleasantly with teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students, Regardless of how they are selected they should 
be chosen only if they possess the proper qualifications. 

The central treasurer should be bonded. Unfortunately, there 
is a rather common belief that bonding a person is the same as ques- 
tioning his integrity. This belief has resulted in a somewhat general 
practice of not bonding people unless required to do so by law or by 
public opinion. There is also a common feeling that any person who 
handles money regularly is honest and therefore does not need to be 
bonded. 
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Bonding the central treasurer who has responsibility for large 
sums of student and school funds should be a requirement in evety 
school system. It serves as a safety measure for the individual himself 
and also as protection for those whose money he is handling. 

The value of the bond need not always be high. The amount, of 
course, will depend upon the size of the school and the amount of 
money to be handled. Bonding expense is a legitimate charge against 
the funds of the school district itself. 

Each student organization should have a student treasurer and a 
faculty sponsor. The student organization treasurer should keep 
complete and accurate records of his own organization and see that 
they agree with those in the central office. When an organization se- 
cures income, it is his duty to deposit these funds with the central 
treasurer's office. The student treasurer keeps the receipt issued to him 
and enters the amount as a deposit to his organization. It is he who 
fills out requisitions for supplies or orders for disbursement to pay 
bills incurred by his group. He presents these to the faculty sponsor 
and the principal (or his representative) for their signatures before 
formal presentation for payment to the central treasurer. He records 
all transactions in his own accounting system for the organization he 
represents. 

Such a system gives a great number of students first-hand ex- 
perience with the usual duties required of a treasurer. If the students 
are well qualified they are presented with the opportunity of learning 
systematic business methods in a real laboratory. Those who favor 
having all the details handled by a paid secretary are overlooking 
real opportunities for practical business experiences for a large num- 
ber of qualified and interested students. 

Defensible methods of financing activities should be used. Ar- 
guments have already been presented which favor “effectively free” 
education for all students at the secondary school level. The Ameri- 
can high school cannot be considered “free” so long as the lack of 
money deprives some students or prospective students of any rights, 
privileges, or opportunities which it offers. Some schools still require 
excessive fees for student body activities and for other purposes as 
well. Failure to pay in some instances results in denial of privilege and 
hence of educational opportunity. 

One of the best statements of a defensible position with respect 
to the problem of financing student activities was made by Miller, 
Moyer, and Patrick: 
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No final, satisfactory solution to the problem of supporting activities 
is. possible unless school officials and school boards provide financial as- 
sistance in the same manner and from the same source as that provided 
for other educational programs. All other methods are at best illogical and 
undignified and discourage full development of the program. They are 
always uncertain, often unethical, and certainly unjustifiable. Schools will 
not be truly free until students from every socio-economic level can have 
the same educational opportunities. 

The replies to our questionnaire stydy on this subject have been en- 
couraging. They show that an increasing number of schools are getting at 
least some subsidization for the activities program from school district 
funds. Some schools reported complete support for the program from district 
funds, but the number of such schools was still relatively small. It is evi- 
dent that, little by little, gains are being made. If progress is to continue, 
schools will have to demonstrate that increased subsidization results in in- 
creased educational opportunities for students, while, at the same time, a 
proportional reduction of demands upon the community takes place.16 


The board of finance should operate a central budget. All stu- 
dent organizations should build budgets of their anticipated income 
(if they have any) and expenses. These should be reviewed and ap- 
proved by the board of finance, Such a practice accomplishes much 
in the way of making the system more efficient and businesslike, The 
following are benefits of the plan: 


1. It insures that each organization’s financial planning will be done 
in a careful and systematic way. 

2. It places the revenue and non-revenue-producing organizations on 
an equal financial basis. 

3. It eliminates the need for “time-out” activities for organizations to 
raise funds to finance their financially embarrassed treasury needs. 

4. It prevents use of the major share of the available funds by those 
activities which come during the early part of the school year. 

5. It teaches students the value of making systematic financial plans 
so that income will always be available for incurred expenses. 


This phase of the finance program offers a great opportunity for 
the school to teach the practical value of budgeting. Much has been 
and will continue to be written in school textbooks advising students 
to make and follow both time and money budgets, but little has been 
done to make this lesson practical. Here is the kind of practical op- 
portunity the enterprising principal has been looking for to bring 
theory and practice closer together. 


16 Miller, Moyer, and Patrick, op. cit., p. 149. 
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Non-revenue-producing organizations should have financial sup- 
port. One of the main advantages of a centralized system of account- 
ing is the opportunity it offers to finance the non-revenue-producing 
organizations of the school. Regardless of the source or sources of 
funds, worthwhile activities such as debating, declamation, and the 
like, which are unable to finance themselves, should have funds to en- 
able them to carry on their regular programs without “begging” or 
sponsoring money-producing attivities not related to their primary 
purpose. While the tendency to cause such organizations to take 
“time out” to sponsor an activity to fill the coffers of a depleted 
treasury is a rather popular one, it should be teplaced in favor of 
allocation of sufficient general fund revenue to take care of legitimate 
expenditures. If the activity is not worth the total cost of its sponsor- 
ship it might well be eliminated from the program of the school. 

Qualified students should do much of the work involved in man- 
aging student activity finances. There is need in American education 
to bring theory closer to practice. High school bookkeeping students 
try desperately to get interested in their work of keeping the books 
of a mythical organization while the principal, a faculty member, or 
an employed school secretary takes care of the student accounts, If 
given an opportunity, under careful supervision, students could learn 
by experience the businesslike handling of money, how to make budg- 
ets, what are and what are not legitimate expenses of an organiza- 
tion, how to file and care for the invoices, checks, requisitions, and 
purchase orders that are used in student accounts. Fretwell expressed 
this point of view in the following: 


It is the business of the school to organize these extra-curricular finances 
so that they may furnish favorable Opportunities for the members of the 
school to practice with satisfaction now the earning, safe-keeping, and wise 
spending of money. Departments of business education have been constantly 
wanting actual business opportunities for practice. Here they are: budgets 
to make, accounts to keep, banks to establish and operate, money to earn 
always and sometimes a surplus to invest, audits to make and financial 
statements, tickets to print and to sell, change to make and gate receipts 
that must check up, secretarial service that can be supplied. Here is waiting 
a real laboratory of business experience.17 


Internal checks and external audits should be made. It has al- 
ready been established that student activity funds in reality belong 
to the school district just the same as tax funds. The administrators of 


17 Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 444. 
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the school should, therefore, feel just as responsible for keeping ac- 
curate, systematic accounts which are audited regularly, as for the 
regular school district funds. The internal check and control of the 
books by the principal or central treasurer, while important, does 
not take the place of a systematic audit at regular intervals by a 
professional auditor. The values to be obtained by such audits are 
obviously the same as those which come as a result of audits of the 
tax funds of the district—better aceounting procedures, verification 
of the accuracy of the accounts, and an indication of whether or not 
there has been fraud or the misappropriation of funds. 

All invoices should be paid by properly signed checks. All bills 
incurred by student organizations should be paid by the central 
treasurer by check. The practice of having the organization treasurer 
pay all current bills in cash and depositing only the net income with 
the central treasurer is indefensible because it offers a loophole for dis- 
honest and unbusinesslike methods of paying obligations to creep in. 

No check should be valid without the signature of both the 
faculty central treasurer and the student treasurer. The former is 
thereby in a position to be responsible for all checks. Allowing the 
student treasurer this responsibility adds dignity to the office and 
gives meaning to the activity finance program. 

The school should maintain a student activities finance office 
with proper facilities. The central treasurer—a faculty member— 
needs to have access to an office to be used as the headquarters of the 
activities finance program. Transactions between organizations and 
the central treasurer should be attended to during regular office hours. 
The records of all organizations as well as the central organization 
records should be kept filed in this office. Some official of the finance 
program should be in charge at all times to see that the office is open 
to provide forms, supplies, and records for those who need to use 
them, Every member of the student body, as well as the teachers 
and general public should be able to see and study the records of all 
organizations within the school. Bulletin boards should be used to 
display financial reports issued from this office. A simple and easily 
understood outline explaining how the system works should be posted 
in a conspicuous place in this office. 

The system and forms used should be as simple as possible. 
While there is no one best system for all schools to use in the manage- 
ment of student-activity funds, the system used should be as simple 
as possible. Experience with a “system” will bring many changes to 
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fit the school and its personnel. Satisfactory forms and accounting sys- 
tems are readily available at low cost from a number of school supply 
houses. Larger schools and others which have the necessary funds 
may choose to have their own forms printed to suit their particular 
needs and adaptations. 


School Board Responsibility 

If one accepts the doctrine of effectively free education for all, 
the responsibility of the local board of education is clear—to provide 
funds for student activities in the same way it provides funds for 
the rest of the school program. Although the basic principle of this 
position is sound, practical problems sometimes make its proper 
functioning impossible. Low assessed valuation per pupil to be 
educated may make this kind of financing impossible. Such a limita- 
tion, however, does not exonerate local boards entirely. They, with 
the help of community and professional groups, have a responsibility 
to influence legislative bodies to enact finance laws of sufficient 
liberality that tax funds are available to pay the entire cost of educa- 
tion. Until such progress is made it is necessary to continue to use less 
defensible ways of financing student activities. 

The board of education, acting through its superintendent and 
high school principals, has other tesponsibilities in the matter. Keep- 
ing student fees at a minimum, subsidizing activities with financial 
support when possible, and insisting upon the proper accounting and 
auditing of all funds are only a few examples of this responsibility. 

That school boards are moving slowly in the direction of finan- 
cial support of student activities cannot be denied. The use of district- 
owned-and-operated school buses for school activities, the granting of 
funds to help finance the activity program in general, and the paying 
of salary increments for student activity supervision by faculty mem- 
bers are examples of evidence that boards of education continue to 
face this question of student activity finance more realistically as time 
goes on. School boards in some areas of the country have been able 
to go the full distance and completely finance these Programs without 
exploitation of students or parents. 


SUMMARY 


Student activities are now an accepted part of the secondary 
school program. However, the struggle to keep the activity program 
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in good repute recurs frequently. There is little evidence to indicate 
that the present reappraisal of education will cause’the elimination of 
any student activities. 

Schools are moving toward a policy of scheduling as many as 
possible of their activities during the regular school day. Some 
events, however, must be scheduled at hours when they can be at- 
tended by out-of-school people. For such events, the school must 
provide transportation for students who live long distances from the 
school. 

One of the principal's major responsibilities is to maintain proper 
balance among the activities which the school sponsors. It is easy to 
overemphasize competitive athletics or other activities which have 
high spectator interest. Accrediting associations, state and regional 
interscholastic activities associations, and organizations of administra- 
tors usually provide the support the principal needs to keep some 
programs within justifiable limits. 

The question of how student activities should be financed is 
still a controversial one. The trend is toward more school board 
subsidization of activities and less reliance on student fees and 
charges. Many high schools have not been able to provide their stu- 
dents with the “effectively free” education which most educators 
have advocated. Regardless of how student activity funds are obtained, 
they should be accounted for with the same care as regular funds of 
the school district. The school principal should organize a centralized 
accounting system where students learn how to keep financial records 
under the supervision of qualified faculty members. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Explain the reasons for the many changes in the names which have been 
used to refer to student activities. In your opinion, which of these names 
best describes student activities? 

2. Explain the “toleration” to “recognition” to “merger” periods in the 
development of student activities as described by Harold Spears. 

3. What is your opinion of the future of student activities? Why? 

4. Do student activities have real educational value? Explain. 

5. Do you favor the scheduling of many student activities during the 
regular school day? Why or why not? What, in your opinion, would be 
the best possible scheduling pattern for student activities? 

6. As a principal, how would you utilize the home room in your school? 
Why is the home room not universally accepted in the secondary school? 

7. List the benefits and the problems you see in the successful administra- 
tion of a competitive athletic program. 
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8. Describe the method you would use to improve the quality of high 
school assemblies. 

9. What are the chief values to be obtained by the issuance of a high school 
newspaper? What degree of censorship would you exercise over it if you 
were the high school principal? 

10. Criticize or defend the charging of fees, the selling of tickets, the use 
of magazine “drives,” and other such methods of financing student 
activities, 
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PART III 


THE PRINCIPAL AND 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of personnel is a highly significant educa- 
tional function. It concerns people, living persons who constitute the 
organic structure of the educational process, who are subject to all the 
qualities, vicissitudes, and frailties of human nature. Since the success 
of the educational enterprise depends upon the efficiency of its per- 


sonnel, personnel administration is most challenging. 
—William A. Yeager, Administration of the Noninstructional Per- 
sonnel and Services, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, p. xiii. 


CHAPTER 8 
ieee Selo UL AS «A lye fa el tert 


FACULTY PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


One of the most important functions of good personnel ad- 
ministration is securing competent teachers who are then assigned 
where they can make their greatest contribution to the educational 
program, and are provided with the facilities necessary to produce a 
high-quality instructional program. Staff utilization studies indicate 
that greater teaching efficiency can be obtained by varying the size 
of classes and the responsibilities of teachers and their assistants. The 
use of teachers with varying assignments and responsibilities com- 
plicates the problem of determining teacher load and general re- 
sponsibility for the educational program. 


SELECTION OF THE SCHOOL FACULTY 


It was pointed out in Chapter 1 that the role of the school prin- 
cipal in the selection of his staff is becoming an increasingly important 
one. More and more the principal is being asked to assume greater 
responsibility for recruiting and selecting the personnel who will 
work in the school which he administers. The reasons for this in- 
creased authority and responsibility of the principal are: (1) the 
superintendent has had so many increased duties that he no longer 
has any time to devote to the details of teacher and staff employment 
(this is particularly true in large reorganized districts where many 
teachers and staff members have to be employed during the school 
year); (2) the principal is becoming better qualified to select his 
team of workers. He no longer is just “principal teacher” but is 
the “principal,” with the leadership the position rightly demands; 
(3) school people at all levels are beginning to realize that the close- 
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ness between teacher and principal virtually demands that they know 
each other before they enter into a contractual relationship which 
either or both might find incompatible; (4) the superintendent and 
the board of education hold the principal responsible for the total 
program in his school. It is therefore reasonable that the principal 
be granted some power to select his personnel. 

The above procedure does not in any way relieve the superinten- 
dent of any of his power or responsibility to the board of education. 
The principal finds, interviews, and recommends candidates to the 
superintendent (or his assistant in charge of personnel) who is free 
to make his own review of the recommendation if he chooses. In 
some instances the superintendent may interview the candidates first 
and then refer the most promising ones to the principal for further 
interview. However, the exact procedure is not so important as the 
fact that the principal is becoming involved in the process of teacher 
selection. After the principal and the superintendent agree on the 
selection of a candidate, the latter school official recommends the can- 
didate’s employment to the board of education for its action. 

If the principal becomes involved in selecting teachers, he will 
soon discover that the additional authority and responsibility comes 
as a mixed blessing. The short supply of well-qualified teachers in 
some subjects, and the low school salaries (lower than those in busi- 
ness and industry) make recruitment of teachers a difficult problem. 
Selecting the best-qualified candidate by using pre-determined criteria 
is good theory and sound principle, but it is meaningless in situa- 
tions where there may be no candidates at all. The usual techniques 
and procedures used in scanning applications and conducting inter- 
views are not always applicable, for “proselyting” procedures some- 
times of necessity supercede intelligent selection. In short, the prin- 
cipal may find that his increased responsibility in teacher selection of 
less value and mote trouble than he anticipated. Of course, in subjects 
for which there are adequate well-qualified candidates, problems of 
selection are minimized or eliminated. 


TEACHER ASSIGNMENT 


The typical teacher's contract is written in general terms and 
does not assign the teacher to a particular school or position. The 
tight of assignment rests with the administrative officers of the 
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school. Legally, teachers generally cannot claim a particular position 
in a particular school. The obvious reason for such a condition is that 
the board of education and the superintendent must be free to make 
whatever reasonable adjustments are required for the benefit of the 
educational program. This does not, of course, imply that assignments 
agreed upon either verbally or in writing between the administrative 
officer and the teacher should be violated without the consent of both 
and in the interest of expediency. © 

Teachers assigned to a particular high school are given their 
specific responsibilities by the principal and the superintendent upon 
the basis of a number of criteria. Subject-matter preparation, the in- 
terests of the teacher, and the needs of the students are the most valid 
of these. Teachers should usually be assigned only to subjects which 
are represented in their academic preparation by majors, minors, and 
special fields. In some states, certification is given to a teacher only 
in her specialized subjects. Much difficulty is alleviated when this is 
done. The teacher is able to do a better job, there is no legal diffi- 
culty involved, accreditation is less of a problem, and, most important 
of all, the educational program is almost certain to be better. 

It is axiomatic that the interests of the school ate served best 
when the teacher is happiest. Thus, when making job placements, the 
capable principal will give the teacher her preference whenever pos- 
sible. However, not all teachers can have the smallest classes, the best 
equipment, the best room or building in which to work, or the most 
qualified students to teach. Compromise, and rotation of assignment 
may be inevitable—within the limits of good judgment. The prin- 
cipal who realistically faces the problem of assigning teachers will 
usually discuss the problems involved with those who are concerned 
before the final decision of such placement is announced. 

The policies of the individual school and district will help the 
principal to determine how to assign teachers to the proper class 
and grade level. The wise principal will not always, in fact may never, 
assign the beginning teachers to the large classes; to do so might in- 
sure their failure as first-year teachers. Neither will he always let the 
older teachers have their preferred classes. Although he realizes that 
the prestige or status of the teacher has nothing to do with the grade 
she teaches, he is aware of the fact that some senior high school teach- 
ers resent assignments to junior high school classes because of a 
traditional, but unjustified, feeling of reduced prestige by such a 
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change in assignment. Having been himself a teacher, he will usually 
tealize that no one wants to teach only retarded students, unless this 
is the teacher's specialty. 

Too often teachers have mistakenly blamed school principals when 
the latter have inappropriately assigned them to subjects in which 
they are inadequately prepared. Sometimes the blame for this situa- 
tion more properly rests with the teacher who has majored and 
minored in fields which are not’ well represented in the curriculum 
of the typical high school. Very seldom, if ever, will the principal 
make a questionable assignment if such conditions as teacher qualifica- 
tions, classes to be taught, teacher interests, and student needs war- 
tant a more defensible one. The principal must defend his assign- 
ments to everyone—the teachers, the students, the parents, and the 
superintendent. Therefore, only the most incompetent principal will 
be guilty of ineffective and indefensible job assignments. 


TEACHER LOAD 


Assignment of teachers in a school is directly related to the 
problem of teacher load. In determining the work load of his staff, 
the principal must first decide whether he will assign all teachers an 
equal load insofar as this can be done, or will assign work loads on 
the basis of the ability and health (or other extenuating circum- 
stances) of the teachers involved, 

If load is divided equally among all teachers, the use of a for- 
mula is suggested. Load formulas usually attempt to equate such 
factors as the number of pupils being taught, the units of teaching 
load, the class periods of instruction each week, the number of dif- 
ferent class preparations required, and the difficulty of the subject 
being taught. The principal will find the Douglass Formula helpful 
in determining this kind of teacher load. In the use of this and other 
formulas, certain fundamental assumptions must be made relating to 
the “weighting” of students in certain classes and to the difficulty of 
teaching certain subjects as compared to others. Because the Douglass 
Formula is the most widely accepted and because it has been revised 
to meet certain objections to its original form, the revised form is 
presented here. It is only fair to say that the calculations, the inter- 
Pretations, and the practical uses of it are much less formidable than 
the casual reader would think. 
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RevisEeD DouGLass FORMULA FOR MEASURING TEACHING Loapl 


Dup. P — 25CP)][ PL PL 
T= SGC| OA hr arle ae: 


10 100 100 100 
TL units of teaching load per week 
SGC subject grade coefficient (given in table below) 
CP. class periods spent in classroom per week 
Dup. number of class periods spent per week in classroom, teaching 


classes for which the preparation is very similar to that for some 
other section, not including the original section 


NP number of pupils in classes per week (the 25 is used as a norm) 

PC number of minutes spent per week in supervision of the study hall, 
student activities, teachers’ meetings, or other related duties, divided 
by 84 

PL gross length in minutes of class period (the 50 represents approxi- 


mately the average period length) 


SUBJECT GRADE COEFFICIENT 


Grade Level 
Subject 7-8 9 10-11-12 
English 1.0 1.1 1.1 
Art 1.0 19. 1.0 
Home Economics 1.0 1.0 1.1 
Music 9 1.0 1.0 
Mathematics 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Agriculture 1.3 
Industrial Arts 1.0 -9 1.0 
Physical Education 8 2 9 
Health ty 1 Bl 1.2 
Commerce 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Social Studies 1.0 1.1 1.1 
Foreign Language 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Science 1.0 1.1 1.1 


The influence of accrediting associations on setting the teacher 
load was noted by Elsbree and Reutter: “Perhaps the greatest influence 
exerted on teacher load springs from the work of regional accredit- 
ing agencies, particularly with respect to the load carried by secondary 
school teachers. Four of the five regional associations set teacher load 

1 Harl R. Douglass, “The 1950 Revision of the Douglass Teaching Load For- 


mula,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(May, 1951), pp. 13-24. 
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standards in terms of periods taught per day, number of pupil- 
periods, or maximum number of pupils per class. Superintendents, 
principals, and school boards have been especially careful to keep their 
houses in order so far as secondary school standards are concerned, 
since communities are highly sensitive to criticism from regional 
agencies,””? 

In addition to accrediting associations many other organizations 
have concerned themselves with the problem of teacher load. These 
include state and national education associations, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the United States Office of Education, 
and committees organized as affiliates of the National Education As. 
sociation. 

It is easy for disparities to creep into assignments of teacher 
load. By the time the academic, the extracurricular, and the school- 
community assignments have been made to all teachers it is possible 
that some inequities may be in evidence. It is also true that some prin- 
cipals successfully defend the practice of making more strenuous as- 
signments to certain faculty members whose health, desire, and ability 
warrant it. When this is done, the question of whether to provide 
extra compensation for extra service must first be settled, This de- 
pends upon school district policy and involves the subjective judg- 
ment of administrative officers, Some schools have used the practice 
of allowing additional free school-time for those who have time- 
consuming class or extraclass activity assignments. Thus, the coach 
who stays at school for long periods of time after the regular school 
day may be permitted to report later in the morning of the next day 
of school. Although this policy may satisfy some teachers, it is diffi- 
cult to see that any real values accrue to the teacher who is allowed 
such “privilege.” 

Extra pay for extra services, sometimes practiced in high schools, 
has some advantages as well as some disadvantages. It offers an op- 
portunity for the principal to recommend additional compensation 
to those who have extra-load assignments. Often these are teachers 
with greater economic responsibilities at home. It permits the prin- 
cipal to make the assignments largely on the basis of desire on the 
part of the teacher, However, it tends to move education somewhat 
away from being a true profession, for it puts a money value on unit 


2 Willard S. Elsbree and E. Edmund Reutter, Jr., Staff Personnel in the Public 
Schools, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, PP. 103-104. 
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services—a kind of compensation per hour of service. Many would 
prefer a larger salary for services performed with complete disregard 
for extra pay for extra services. 

Too often the teacher’s load is excessive largely because of the 
great amount of clerical and routine work she is required to do. Teach- 
ing aids, closed-circuit television, recordings, and the use of secre- 
taries and clerks to take care of some of the minutiae of record- 
keeping can often be used to advantage in relieving the teacher of an 
excessive amount of work. Such devices and techniques may be more 
effective than reduction in class size and the employment of more 
classroom teachers. 


PROBLEMS OF STAFF UTILIZATION 


The long period of teacher shortage which began with World 
War II and which has not yet passed has resulted in many attempts 
to use teaching personnel more economically. The problems resulting 
from a large increase in the number of children to be educated, greater 
competition for the tax dollar, and the continuing shortage of 
qualified teachers is shown in Fig. 7. 

The expressed concern of many educators about the need for 
better utilization of teachers in our schools is shown in a statement 
by Henry David: “It is no secret that people have started to ask 
questions about the ways in which teachers are being utilized. I 
venture the assertion that teachers constitute the most unwisely 
utilized professional group in the country. The ablest and poorest of 
them are utilized in exactly the same fashion.” When one recognizes 
the problems facing the high school principal because of the teacher 
shortage and his resultant “temptation” to consider such quality- 
teducing practices as increasing the size of standard classes, employing 
teachers with lower qualifications, eliminating some school services, 
and increasing teacher load, one can see the need for and the value 
of experimentation with teacher utilization. 

There is considerable evidence to show that the role of the class- 
room teacher is changing. Radio, tape recorders, television, and teach- 
ing machines are being used effectively in classrooms everywhere, 
not as substitutes for the teacher, but as devices to make her work more 
interesting and efficient. The interest created by these technological 


8 Henry David, as quoted by The Education Digest (March, 1958), p. 8. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


More children to educate 
More knowledge needed by everyone 
More years of education 
sought by each generation 
More competition for tax funds 
Proportionately fewer qualified 
teachers available each year 


More college graduates (one-half of 
all for the next ten years) required 
as new teachers 
More emergency sub-qualified 
teachers employed each year 


WHIGH ROAD? 


Increase standard class sizes 
Eliminate courses and services 
Hold double sessions 


Conduct experimental studies: 
Utilization of teacher assistants 
Reorganization of 


Lower standards in all administrative patterns 
or selected aspects of program Functional definitions 
Employ teachers with of teacher roles and competencies 
lower qualifications Utilization of material 
Reduce training teachers receive aids to He 
Increase number of hours ensa 
that teachers work ot physical plant 
Base salaries largely Revision of curriculum 
on supply and demand Practices for better récruitment 
and retention of teachers 


Fic. 7. Which Road To Solve Today’s Educational Problems? (J. 
Lloyd Trump, New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers, Urbana, 
Ill.: Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School, p. 4.) 
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devices and their general effectiveness no longer can be seriously 
questioned. Their use in moderation will improve the effectiveness 
of even the most capable classroom teacher. Although the use of 
entertainment and “gimmicks” in teaching should generally be mini- 
mized, the machines now available can increase facility in teaching. 

Not only should the principal encourage wider use of teaching 
aids, but he should encourage experimentation with team teaching 
and variation of class size. Many schools are achieving good results 
with large groups (100 or more students) organized for team teach- 
ing. Effective results can be obtained with large group instruction by 
a well-qualified teacher (often by the use of closed-circuit television) , 
provided the group is regularly divided into small groups (about 15 
students) for discussion purposes, and is given additional ample 
provision for individual study. Many successful plans for this ap- 
proach to learning may be found by reading the extensive literature 
on this subject. Excellent sources are listed at the end of this chapter. 

The most important group working with the problem of staff 
utilization has been the Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. The members of 
the Commission were appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals in May, 1956 
with J. Lloyd Trump as its director. The Commission's experimental 
studies were made possible through a special grant from the Educa- 
tional Division of the Ford Foundation, formerly known as the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. Some of the most important re- 
ports of the Commission are listed in the bibliography at the end of 
this chapter. 

The Commission sponsored studies dealing with such aids to 
more efficient staff utilization as television, teacher assistants, tape 
recordings, and large and small group teaching. These studies pre- 
dicted that the high school of the future will probably have the fol- 
lowing six categories of personnel: 


1. Professional Teachers—will have minimum of Mastet’s de- 
gree; will plan methods and materials of instruction; will teach con- 
cepts, ideas, and appreciations; will direct the general learning ac- 
tivities of students; will coach and sponsor extraclass activities (no 
longer considered “extra” ); will specialize in using teaching aids or 
in leading group discussions. 

2. Instruction Assistants—will be part-time workers selected 
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from the community; will be college graduates; will do work between 
professional and clerical levels; will read themes, reports, essays, and 
mathematics exercises; will advise students and serve as laboratory 
assistants; will work with small groups in driver education and voca- 
tional subjects, and assist in supervising field trips. 

3. Clerks—will be high school graduates with the ability to 
make reports, keep records, distribute supplies, and grade objective 
examinations. 

4. General Aids—will be adults with at least a high school edu- 
cation; will control and supervise students on the school grounds and 
outside the classroom. 

5. Community Consultants—will be competent members of the 
community, employed for occasional specific assignment; will act as 
specialists, and supplement the services of the professional staff. 

6. Staff Specialists—will be mostly professional workers who 
will do custodial and supervisory work, and will take part in guidance, 
tesearch, and health programs. 


The increasing interest and research in staff utilization is indi- 
cated by the following quotation from the Research Division of the 
National Education Association: 


Experiments in the utilization of staff can be divided into two general 
types: (a) those involving the introduction of new personnel, such as 
teacher aides; and (b) those calling for reorganization of the professional 
staff into new teachings patterns, such as the teacher team. 

Teacher aides have been used in a number of ways, some more promis- 
ing to educators than others. A teacher aide may be a lay person in the 
community with no special training, such as a housewife, a recent high- 
school graduate, or a retired person with no experience in education. On 
the other hand, a teacher aide may be a person with special training who 
can contribute to some aspect of the school curriculum, or a college student 
planning to become a teacher, or even a student in the school itself who 
has shown willingness to give time to help the teachers, 

The duties of the teacher aide may range from the strictly clerical to 
unsupervised teaching. An aide may be paid or may volunteer his services, 
and may work part or full time. 

Some recent experiments in utilization of staff have taken the form of 
teacher teams. These teams are composed of two to five or six teachers re- 
sponsible for the instruction of one class, usually considerably larger than 
normal in size. These teachers may teach the same subject or several re- 
lated subjects. 

The idea behind the teacher aide is to relieve the teacher of routine 
duties so that he will be free to attend to the main job of teaching. The 
object of the teacher team is to use the specific talents of each teacher in 
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the team to the best advantage, and to offer to each group of pupils a wider 
range of teacher talent.4 


Experiments in utilization have taken a number of forms, and are more 
numerous than might be suspected from isolated reports. The Research Divi- 
sion listed 58 localities in 31 states in which studies have been conducted, and 
this list is not all-inclusive.5 


The importance of these studies was also noted by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators: 


Efforts to improve organization so as to use teacher talent more effec- 
tively have been made on several fronts and for many years. The twilight 
zone of study, however, has long since passed. We are no longer concerned 
merely with providing teachers with tools such as textbooks, Bunsen burn- 
ers, and filmstrips. Rather, we have made bold thrusts into various demon- 
strations of using new materials and mediums, employing various means 
of relieving the teacher of noninstructional duties, manipulating class sizes, 
and examining afresh the role of the teacher in the total program of the 
school. . . . 

No experimental studies in education have received more attention in 
the public press than the recent ones related to utilization of various per- 
sons and technical devices to spare the teacher from noninstructional tasks 
and enhance his effectiveness thru supplementary instructional devices. The 
spotlight is on the master teacher, performing before a television camera and 
thru it before many multiples of the usual class. . . . 

How effective these devices and projects may be in achieving the pur- 
poses of modern secondary education has not yet clearly been proven. . . .6 


ORGANIZING THE FACULTY FOR EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION 


Personnel administration is effective only when it organizes a 
sound educational program. The principal is not a manipulator of 
things or an expediter of events, but is fundamentally an organizer 
and leader of professional people. Although he assists in selecting 
faculty and staff, makes specific teaching assignments, and provides 
for maximum staff utilization, he must do more than this. He must 
organize and motivate the teaching staff of his school. 

The point was made earlier that organization and administration 
are services whose main objective is facilitation and improvement of 


4 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, 37, no. 3 (October, 1959), 93-94. 

5 Ibid, p. 93. 

6 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 
Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, pp. 204-205. 
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the instructional program. The challenges of administration often 
depend upon the size of the school and the versatility of its faculty. 
When high schools had smaller enrollments and less inclusive pro- 
grams, the faculties were easier to organize than they are in today’s 
large, comprehensive high schools. 

In smaller high schools organizing teachers for effective instruc- 
tion depends upon the genius of the principal and the talents of the 
faculty. Teachers must often assume both line and staff functions. Be- 
cause schools have diverse needs and a small staff, teachers must often 
be assigned widely differing duties and responsibilities in the school 
program. Expediency, rather than capability, qualification, or interest, 
often determines the responsibilities which the faculty assumes. Thus, 
small school administration offers a greater challenge to educational 
leadership than does large school administration. 

As high schools increase in size, at some point (depending upon 
the policy of the board of education and the finances at its command) 
additional administrative personnel are assigned to assist the prin- 
cipal. At this juncture it is important that the duties of the faculty be 
made specific. Line and staff relationships must be made more ex- 
plicit and faculty responsibility to the assistant principal, the guid- 
ance worker, or the supervisor must be differentiated from that owed 
to the principal himself. Easily understood and concise diagrams and 
statements of administrative control, faculty duties, and authority 
become necessary, and take on new meaning in the organizational pat- 
tern of the school. Informal relationships, so evident in the organiza- 
tion of the small high school, are replaced with more formal patterns 
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cerning the integration of faculty and staff personnel into the over- 
all school program: 


In any cooperative enterprise it is necessary to define the functions of 
the various units in order to prevent overlapping and misunderstandings. 
This means that everyone on the staff of the school should understand the 
purposes of the institution and the part to be played by each group and 
each individual in their achievement. However, it is possible for a group of 
workers to spend a disproportionate amount of time in trying to define 
duties too sharply and in allocating responsibilities too rigidly. Neither in- 
dividuals nor groups should develop possessive attitudes toward their work, 
and all should expect occasional innocent duplications of effort. If all have 
common ultimate goals and a general understanding of duties, it is possible 
to develop a spirit of give-and-take and of sacrifice for the common good. 
However, if instructions are hazy, or if two individuals or groups both be- 
lieve they have been assigned the same task, confusion, friction, frustration, 
and lack of teamwork are inevitable.7 


Orientation 

School administrators have learned by their own experience and 
by the experience of business and industry of the value of orienting 
new teachers to a new school, new administrators, and new assign- 
ments. The reasons for early orientation are many and obvious: social 
adjustment of the new teacher, explanation and discussion of school 
and community policies, constructive assistance in preventive super- 
vision, and delineation of problems to be met, goals to be achieved, 
and sources of help when needed. Resolution of the fears and doubts 
of the novice teachers, and the solution of other similar problems 
can often be obtained by well-planned orientation meetings. 

Orientation meetings take such forms as the teacher institute, the 
preschool induction workshop, or the preschool conference, but it is 
important that these meetings should be planned solely to help orient 
teachers. Orientation practices sponsored wholly for administrative 
benefits to the school officials usually fail to serve the interests of the 
new teachers. Best results are obtained when teachers, particularly 
new ones, are represented on the committees which plan orientation. 

Orientation practices should include an introduction of new 
faculty members to the community under favorable circumstances. In- 
formal meetings and receptions, well-organized tours of the com- 
munity under the direction of service clubs or civic organizations, 
and PTA meetings of a social nature are examples of excellent orienta- 


7 Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High School Adminis- 
tration, rey. ed., New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1957, p. 158. 
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tion procedures which school administrators should encourage and 
foster. Other activities which may prove to be helpful to new teachers 
include helping them to find suitable living accommodations. In many 
smaller communities this may prove to be a difficult assignment. The 
kind and extent of help needed in a town or city where choices of 
living quarters are available will be different from the help required 
in a locality where suitable facilities are either in short supply or non- 
existent. In any event, the Ptiticipal should make arrangements for 
assisting all new teachers who have problems and who desire help in 
obtaining satisfactory housing. 


Supervision 

The role of the principal in helping every teacher to become a 
better teacher (the administrator’s supervisory function) is recognized 
by most educators. The related role of helping the neophyte avoid 
problems of many kinds is sometimes overlooked or minimized. 

The efficient principal will accomplish the routine business of 
opening the school year (such as scheduling classes and accounting 
for students) so that he can be in a position to help young and be- 
ginning teachers get a proper start before school opens. With the 
proper amount of cooperation from the principal many of the per- 
plexing and difficult problems of getting the new year started can 
be prevented. Establishing f: tiendly relations with new teachers, avoid- 
ing undue criticism, minimizing status differences between super- 
visors and teachers, exerting democratic leadership, and anticipating 
many of the common problems which new teachers will face in the 
school and in the community are the responsibility of the principal. 

The first few days of teaching experience are highly important 
but very trying ones to almost every new teacher. Sometimes the ex- 
citement of such experiences is too much for the beginning teacher 
and may cause her to fail or to dislike the job. There are many teach- 
ers who fail because they lack the ability to make a good start. The 
ptincipal’s major responsibility is to anticipate such problems and to 
offer constructive help to those who need it, He should provide for 
demonstrations by experienced teachers when feasible. He should 
hold meetings with new teachers when he or some of his faculty can 
help them plan their work. He should provide suitable audio-visual 
materials and equipment, sufficient numbers of textbooks, and op- 
portunities for workshops and conferences where teachers can ex- 
change ideas, in order to help his staff anticipate and solve their in- 
dividual teaching and adjustment problems. 
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In the larger schools the principal will be assisted in his super- 
visory responsibilities. However, he cannot delegate all responsibility 
to assistants because his major job is to make every teacher succeed 
and become better year after year. He cannot afford to let a single 
teacher fail by withholding the right amount of help and encourage- 
ment when it is needed. 

Official recognition by the principal of the success and achieve- 
ments of individual teachers is of paramount importance to the suc- 
cess of a faculty. The diplomatic principal will work overtime in 
commending his teachers for their accomplishments. Properly con- 
sidered public announcements to the faculty, which should be sincere 
and devoid of any form of flattery or politically inspired overtones, 
can do much to build confidence and status among the teachers in any 
school. Lack of such recognition stymies progress and inhibits the 
exercise of individual initiative. 


Faculty Meetings 

Traditionally, faculty meetings have been used as the chief ex- 
pediter of group action and improved teacher performance. Far too 
often, however, they have been utilized as an administrative device to 
debate policies and discuss some of the minutiae of disciplinary and 
organizational matters which concern only the administrative officers 
of the school. They could be made much more effective and interest- 
ing if they were concerned largely with improving instruction, with 
organizing the faculty for professional study, and with orienting 
new teachers. Many of the administrative problems—changing the 
class schedule or program, for example—could be disposed of more 
appropriately in a bulletin issued by the chief administrator, thus 
leaving more faculty time in these meetings for professional develop- 
ment and discussion of means of improving class instruction. 

As the faculty becomes involved in group decision-making and 
in other forms of democratic administration, additional faculty meet- 
ings are needed. Particularly in larger schools, study groups, commit- 
tee meetings, and conferences to determine policies, make decisions, 
and communicate information become necessary. Teachers sometimes 
object to these extra sessions, but these meetings are the price which 
must be paid for democratic action. Unfortunately, some would like to 
have the administration make decisions instead of forming their 
own policies at faculty meetings. Although many teachers say that 
they prefer democratic administration to autocratic, the latter kind 
is sometimes found to be more satisfactory to a small minority. 
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To minimize the lowered morale which results from the many 
meetings required in democratic school administration, the principal 
will usually facilitate action at these meetings and avoid wasting time. 
Although the situation will vary with the administrator, his faculty, 
and the problems at hand, the following general rules for conducting 
such meetings should be followed: 

1. The comfort and convenience of those attending is important. 
The time and length of the meeting should comply with the desire or 
request of as many who are present as possible. 

2. Meetings should be started on time and dismissed at the 
time agreed upon, unless those in attendance want to stay until cer- 
tain decisions are made. 

3. Meetings should be utilized for work which cannot be done 
outside of them. The reading of bulletins and routine announcements 
has no place in a meeting, except for clarification. 

4. Agendas should be prepared and placed in the hands of 
teachers prior to meeting time. These memoranda should include 
items submitted by teachers as well as by administrators. In general, 
items should include issues which are important to teachers as well 
as those problems concerned with the over-all school program. 

5. The principal or teacher who conducts the meeting should be 
careful not to dominate the discussion. He should know and use the 
techniques required to stimulate wide-spread faculty discussion of the 
problems of the school. 

6. Decisions and reports of faculty meetings should be recorded, 
and then utilized in the school program. Perhaps nothing could be 
more frustrating to teachers who attend many meetings and spend 
much time in committee reporting than to have their recommenda- 
tions ignored. Using the recommendations of teachers, where prac- 
ticable, is a great positive force in the development of teacher self- 
confidence and faculty morale. 


In-Service Projects 


Every faculty should be constantly evaluating its curriculum. 
Action research, formal research by individuals or groups to study 
school problems, and cooperative projects entered into by teachers 
and representatives of the community are examples of school-spon- 
sored activities which result in educational benefits to the students 
and to the community. As the educational leader in his community, 
the principal is responsible for motivating, organizing, and financing 
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projects of this nature. His need to understand human relations, dem- 
ocratic administration, and group dynamics cannot be overempha- 
sized. More and more his function is becoming comparable to that of 
the person on the sidelines, the coach, who stimulates and motivates 
others to action. He can not and should not try to perform all such 
duties himself. His success must be measured in terms of how well 
he can get others to work individually and collectively for the im- 
provement of the entire school program. 


Workshops for Teachers 


The workshop, “an arrangement whereby a teacher or a school 
officer may work intensely on a problem which he brings from his 
own school and may obtain the assistance of staff members of the 
teacher-training institution,”® is one of the most important recent 
developments of in-service education for teachers. It is particularly 
effective because it involves the active participation of all. It is not a 
conference, an institute, or a “buzz session.” It requires sufficient 
time for real study of the problems at hand. 

The importance of the workshop to the professional develop- 
ment of the participating individuals is likely to be underestimated. 
In some instances the development surpasses the answers obtained— 
the process is worth more than the product. Principals should organize 
a sufficient number of workshops during the year to enable all teachers 
to work in their area of greatest need or interest. Counseling and 
technical assistance can usually be obtained from colleges and uni- 
versities. 

O'Rourke and Burton listed ten important aspects of education 
to which the workshop contributes: 


1. Integration of theory and practice is encouraged through the presenta- 
tion of real problems drawn from functional situations. 

2. Growth and development of school personnel at all levels is greatly 
stimulated in both personal and professional areas. Greater insight 
and skill is developed concerning principles and practices of teaching- 
learning, co-operative group work, physical and mental health, com- 
munity-school inter-relationships. 

3. Integration of approach is stimulated when all members of the school 
staff, community members and organizations work together on meeting 
the needs of the community, the schools, and the learners. 


8Ralph W. Tyler, “Trends in the Preparation of Teachers,’ School Review 
(April, 1943), p. 207. 
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4, Community interest in, understanding of, and-support for the schools 
is developed. 

5. Training of educational leaders is improved as they participate in demo- 
cratic group procedures while dealing with real problems. 

6. New departures and innovations are introduced to school and community 
with security of personnel preserved. 

7. Research on problems confronting school systems is encouraged and 
guided. 

8. Systematic self-evaluation by the educational personnel on all levels 
is stimulated. j 

9. The participatory group process, vital to democratic life, is promoted 
in all areas of school and community work. 

10. The orientation of persons wishing to return to teaching or other school- 
community work is speeded.9 


MAINTAINING HIGH MORALE AMONG TEACHERS 


Morale has often been discussed but less often defined. Yauch 
defined it as “that psychological satisfaction individual teachers have 
when things are going well according to their ideas of what is 
‘well.’ "0 Leighton defined it as “the capacity of a group of people 
to pull together persistently and consistently in pursuit of a common 
purpose,” 11 

Since students learn more easily when the morale or esprit de 
corps of the faculty is high, the school principal should enlist the 
support of all possible potential contributors to morale development, 
The morale of teachers is raised by a combination of things which 
are often indefinable. Satisfactory salaries, good working conditions, 
fringe benefits, and good administrator-teacher relationships are 
probably the most important creators of high morale. 

Gregg reviewed the research concerning the relationship be- 
tween morale of members of an organization and its adequacy of 
communication. He noted the following: 


There is some evidence to indicate a positive relationship between the 
morale of members of an organization and the adequacy of communication. 
Arnold has reported that good communication in schools is positively related 
to the morale of teachers. The morale of school administrators tends to be 
high in school systems where there is free exchange of information. How- 


9 Mary A. O'Rourke and William H. Burton, Workshops for Teachers, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 97-98. 

10 Wilbur A. Yauch, Helping Teachers Understand Principals, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 21-22. 

11 Alexander Leighton, "Applied Science of Human Relations,” Personnel Ad- 
ministration (July, 1947), pp. 4-6. 
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ever, whether high morale is effect or cause of good communication does not 
appear to have been determined, It is logical to believe that when staff mem- 
bers have the freedom to raise questions and to contribute ideas, their morale 
will be high. It also seems reasonable that communication will be facilitated 
when high morale exists among the members of the group. If the group 
lacks cohesiveness and has low morale the flow of information is likely to 
be impeded and the information itself may be distorted in terms of selfish 
interests of the individuals. A friendly, permissive atmosphere is conducive 
to effective communication.12 


The implications of the above findings are pertinent to school 
principals. It seems clear that the principal who desires to have high 
teacher morale will keep the lines of communication open between 
himself and his staff. This, of course, must be two-way communica- 
tion. The principal should see that communication “upward” will be 
emphasized and will be provided for to the same degree as the flow 
“downward.” 


Salaries and Fringe Benefits 

Of course the high school principal cannot change or abrogate 
the contractual agreement which requires the teacher to perform 
services for the school district. The principal may even have had little 
or nothing to do with salary schedules or teacher-district agreements 
in the first place. However, he is in a strategic position not only to 
exert influence upon the district administration in providing adequate 
salaries, but also to assist teachers to see some of the unemphasized 
economic benefits of being in the profession. 

The principal may call to the attention of the superintendent 
some of the paradoxes often found in salary schedules; namely, large 
annual increments for the first few years and smaller and smaller 
increments thereafter (an inexplicable arrangement to the career 
teacher); the inconsistent elimination of some prior service credit 
on the salary scale for teachers moving into a new district; and other 
similar and perhaps equally indefensible provisions. 

Teachers, particularly those who are just entering the profession, 
should be made aware of some of the substantial economic advantages 
of teaching. Some of the most important of these are: 


1. The teacher is protected for the full amount and time of her con- 
tract if she renders satisfactory service. This is not true for a great 
many other workers or members of other professions. 


12 Roald F. Campbell and Russell T. Gregg (eds.), Administrative Behavior in 
Education, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. 295-296. 
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2. Salaries of teachers, although not so high as they should be, are 
among the last to be reduced in times of economic stress. 

3. The investment capital required of the teacher is small after she 
obtains her legal certification. 

4. The fringe benefits of teachers, becoming increasingly significant, 
include liberal sick-leave policies, low cost insurance benefits 
(often paid by the district), and teacher credit-union privileges. 

5. The teacher is in a position to take advantage of such facilities as 
books, buildings,. and gymnasiums at little or no personal cost. 
It would be difficult to calculate the economic value of these 
privileges. 


Administrator-Teacher Relationships 


School administrators are discovering—as was discovered in 
business and industry—that teacher morale is helped considerably by 
the establishment of good rapport between the employing agency and 
the employee. The highest possible salaries may augment but do not 
guarantee high morale among teachers. How teachers feel about their 
job is influenced tremendously by how they are treated on the job 
and how pleasant and acceptable their day-by-day working conditions 
are. Elsbree and Reutter state: 


The first task of school administrators, therefore, is to convince them- 
selves that high morale, on the part of the professional staff as well as the 
noncertificated employees, is directly related to certain well-defined per- 
sonnel policies and procedures that have their roots in a philosophy of hu- 
man relations. As implied earlier, the morale problem is frequently over- 
simplified. Superintendents and board members get the impression that 
salary, tenure, and sick leave are the only things employees are really con- 
cerned about. This is because teachers have been more vocal about their 
economic and security ills than they have about their other troubles. One of 
the lessons which modern industry has learned is that off-the-job satisfac- 
tions, such as Wages, vacations, and pensions, are no substitutes for on-the- 
job considerations. Teachers, Principals, supervisors, school secretaries, and 
custodians must find genuine pleasure in their everyday experiences at school 
as well as out of school or morale will be low despite generous economic 
rewards. 

This suggests that the social and Professional climate in the school sys- 
tem needs to be thoughtfully considered, Experience has shown that discon- 


devote to their daily assignments. If this energy could be redirected toward 
an attainment of common goals, the productive power of the school system 


18 Willard S. Elsbree and E. Edmund Reutter, Jr., op. cit., p. 265. 
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PROMOTING FACULTY PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


As the leader of the faculty of his school, the principal is in an 
ideal position to stimulate the professional growth of teachers. This 
involves many aspects of the process of becoming a better professional 
man inside as well as outside the classroom, Improvement may be 
achieved by reading professional journals, by writing for publication, 
by joining professional organizations and assuming responsibilities 
in them, by securing additional education, by visiting other schools 
and classtooms, by participating in school evaluations and surveys, 
by traveling, or by doing individual, cooperative, and action research, 

The principal can help teachers improve their procedures in at 
least three ways: (1) by setting a personal example in his effort and 
desire to improve himself professionally; (2) by encouraging teachers 
to participate in the organizations and activities which bring pro- 
fessional growth; and (3) by providing materials, time, and facilities 
to enable teachers to make such improvements. 

There is little excuse for the principal or the teacher who com- 
plains that he or she has no time for professional reading or writing. 
In these days of rapid change, the reading of educational literature 
in order to keep up with new developments must take priority in the 
schedule of every teacher and administrator. No one can afford to 
say that he is too busy to keep up with his own specialty. 

If professional literature is not available for teachers it is be- 
cause they have not taken advantage of public library facilities and 
have ignored their own professional organization journals. In schools 
which do not provide professional literature, it is not at all uncommon 
for faculties to appropriate their own funds to develop a small library 
suited to their own needs and interests. Whatever the costs, profes- 
sional people must avail themselves of reading materials in their 
own fields. 

The principal of the school should take the initiative in provid- 
ing a faculty reading room with appropriate reading materials and 
comfortable furniture. There are few older school buildings thus 
equipped, but many of them have facilities which could be converted 
into satisfactory faculty lounges and reading rooms at minimum 
expense. 

The principal by his own actions and reading habits should be 
aware of the results of research and writing in the broad field of 
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education. He can not expect his faculty to keep up-to-date if his own 
books and journals are best described as inveterate collectors of dust. 
Although he should read about school administration as well as other 
branches of education, he should not confine his reading to profes- 
sional journals. No principal can be effective as a school and commu- 
nity leader unless he is well informed of the important problems of 
the day. Just as he expects the school program to be centered around 
the school library, so should he expect professional improvement in 
himself and in his staff to be centered around good books, magazines, 
and newspapers. An almost unpardonable sin, but one about which 
teachers often complain, is having educational materials of many 
kinds which never get outside the principal's office to the staff 
members. 

The principal may wish to devise ways and means of making 
teading materials more readily accessible to members of the staff 
The use of routing sheets originating in the principal’s office is 
highly recommended. In this procedure, staff members are asked to 
review materials which come to the school and then to sce that the 
next person on the routing sheet gets the same opportunity. The staff 
may need to fix a time limit, for some teachers may find it impossible 
to read the materials when their turn comes, The principal, through 
his office secretary or some other person, will need to make periodic 
checks to keep the materials moving from one faculty member to 
another. When the last staff member has seen routed materials, those 
materials having future value should be placed in the faculty reading 
room. 

More time during faculty meetings may be spent profitably with 
teachers and administrators in bringing to the attention of the group 
the latest developments in particular fields of interest. The principal 
may find it necessary and desirable to assign teachers to report or 
summarize articles of interest to the group. Certainly, this is a 
more valuable use of faculty meeting time than discussions of rou- 
tine administrative decisions. The latter could just as easily be reported 
in the school bulletin or newsletter. It should be emphasized again 
that improvement of the instructional Program and professional im- 
provement of the staff are the most important purposes of the faculty 
meeting. 

Perhaps the greatest help the Principal can give to the profes- 
sional development of teachers is Provision during the school day 
for individual reading and relaxation. This means, of course, reduced 
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teaching loads and provision for free time to be used at the teacher's 
discretion. Unfortunately, the principal is not always in a position to 
make such arrangements. He can, however, refrain from making 
assignments for teachers during their “free” periods. 

Principals must be careful not to overassign busy teachers to 
take over the duties of those faculty members who are absent from 
school. Unless teachers ate working with normal or below normal 
teaching loads, it is questionable whether they should be called upon 
to add other loads to their own. When it is impossible to secure quali- 
fied substitute teachers, the practice may be condoned if it is not over- 
done, but generally it is not in the best interests of the students or 
the teacher. Wisdom and understanding on the part of the principal 
in such matters is the key to the solution to this difficult problem. 

Not all teachers or administrators can report their experiences 
and successful innovations well enough to have them published, for 
this requires a certain degree of writing ability. More teachers and 
administrators should try to publish, however. They have a pro- 
fessional obligation to report their successful practices and ideas. 
Perhaps the value of such writing—organizing and expressing 
thoughts—is worth more to the contributor than to the reader. 

Educators need to have a more sophisticated knowledge of how 
to do creditable research and to make effective use of the results of 
the research of others. Research in education, like a sleeping giant in 
mythology, is a potentially strong force but one that is only recently 
beginning to be noticed by rank and file educators. In an effort to 
reduce the time lag between theory and practice (a lag which is now 
indelibly attached to education) research must be given its proper 
emphasis. Administrative responsibility for its expansion will be 
discussed in a later chapter. 

High school teachers and administrators sometimes get the op- 
portunity to assist in school evaluations and surveys, usually for the 
purposes of accreditation and curricular improvement. This is an op- 
portunity which should be seized whenever possible, for it allows 
teachers to visit other schools and classes. It also permits educators 
to get acquainted with such evaluative instruments as the Evaluative 
Criteria. No professional person at the secondary school level should 
refuse the opportunity to participate in such studies. The administra- 
tor should not only encourage his teachers to participate when invited, 


14 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1960 
ed., Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1960. 
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but he should make it convenient for them to do so. It is a relatively 
rare experience, but a highly profitable one for all, when a high 
school can conduct a study of itself. 

Principals as well as teachers find it necessary and desirable to 
continue their own formal education, even when they are not working 
for advanced degrees. Some states require it for renewal of certifica- 
tion; salary schedules often provide the necessary financial incentive. 
The principal often assists in such programs by making arrangements 
for college extension courses and workshops. Here again, the attitude 
of the principal toward such courses may have much to do with the 
interest which the faculty will have in enrolling in such courses. As 
requirements for teaching certificates are raised to five years of college 
preparation, and as requirements for the administrative credential are 
taised to six or seven years, the value of additional education becomes 
even more apparent. 

There is little the principal can do to make travel popular with 
teachers, except to encourage it. In a few instances schools have used 
salary increases as a reward for extensive traveling. The intrinsic 
value of such travel varies with the nature of the teaching assignment. 
It is more valuable to the social studies teacher than to the mathemat- 
ics teacher, as far as the academic education of students is concerned. 
Of course, it will have the same cultural value for all. The principal 
should encourage teachers to take advantage of some of the many 
Opportunities now available, such as exchange teaching, or National 
Education Association travel studies, 


SUMMARY 


The most important group which has been working with the 
problem of staff utilization is the Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. From 
the studies of the Commission have come Predictions of changes in the 
use of staff members in high schools of the future. The use of teacher 
assistants and team-teaching procedures are certain to become part of 
high school education in the near future, 

Personnel administration is effective only when it results in a 
good educational program. Effective teaching in the school of the 
future will require certain qualities and procedures little thought of 
until recently. The changing world and the changing school will bring 
into focus problems of astounding proportions. School administrators 
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and instructional personnel must equip themselves with more effi- 
cient methods and techniques to meet these challenges. 

Principals must improve their administration of personnel serv- 
ices. The efficiency of teachers must be improved by the assistance of 
other staff members and by the use of more and better technological 
devices which are now coming to the educational scene in progres- 
sively increasing numbers. The rate of change and improvement is 
accelerating; the profession must meve forward rapidly to keep pace 
with educational progress. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1, Suggest an ideal procedure for the relationship of the superintendent, 
principal, and board of education in the selection of school personnel. 

2. What does accreditation have to do with teacher assignment? Outline a 
plan for making teacher assignments. 

3. What criteria would you use in establishing individual teacher load? 
Evaluate the Douglass Formula in terms of its basic assumptions and its 
practicality. 

4. Present the pros and cons of the policy of “extra pay for extra service.” 

5. Discuss the suggestions for better staff utilization made by the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School. 

6. Describe some practical orientation practices which seem to be effective. 

7. What is the principal’s role in the supervision of instruction? Why do so 
many find it to be a difficult role? 

8. Describe a good secondary school faculty meeting in terms of time, 
agenda, and procedure. 

9. What reasons can you list for the presumed low morale of many school 
faculties? List ways to improve teacher morale. 

10. Describe some of the most important fringe benefits for teachers. Why 
are they considered to be so important? 

11. Compare the role of the principal with that of the superintendent in 
promoting the professional growth of teachers. 

12, List other ways of improving the professional stature of the principal 
and his teachers. 
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CHAPTER 9 


—— 


NONINSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


It is often thought that personnel administration at the public 
school level is concerned only with teachers and other professional 
employees. But any experienced principal is aware of another kind of 
personnel administration with which he must concern himself, For 
convenience, this area of responsibility is referred to as noninstruc- 
tional personnel administration. Although there are many different 
kinds of noninstructional personnel involved in the school program, 
their positions in the typical school are more closely related to each 
other than to instruction, For that reason they are being discussed as 
a group in this chapter. 


CLASSIFICATION OF NONINSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL 


Noninstructional personnel are those employees whose services 
are not directly related to the instructional program but which are 
auxiliary and supplemental to it. They may be divided conveniently 
into seven general classifications: (1) employees of the board of 
education in the central office (of only passing concern to us here 
because they are not under the control of the high school principal); 
(2) business, clerical, and secretarial personnel; (3) employees in- 
volved in transportation services; (4) attendance service personnel; 
(5) custodial, maintenance, and building service workers; (6) em- 
ployees operating food and school-lunch services; and (7) the per- 
sonnel administering to student health. 

Many noninstructional personnel are professional people—doc- 
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tors, dentists, nurses, psychiatrists, or librarians. The principal's ap- 
proach to the administration of their services is of necessity similar 
to his approach to instructional services. A second group, sometimes 
referred to as semi-professional, consists of those who have had spe- 
cific academic education in certain skills but who do not have to 
Possess a certificate or license as a requirement for their work, Secre- 
taries, clerks, and certain kinds of supervisors (such as those in 
transportation or food services) are examples of such personnel. The * 
training of these workers is often not standardized and does not re- 
quite graduation or the obtaining of a specific degree or diploma. 
The third group includes all the miscellaneous skilled and semi- 
skilled noninstructional employees not included in the first two classi- 
fications. They perform services which are useful and essential to the 
over-all school program. School lunch employees, bus drivers, me- 
chanics, maintenance men, custodians, and gtoundskeepers are ex- 
amples of these employees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The high school Principal often finds his problems more chal- 
lenging in the administration of noninstructional personnel than in 
the administration of those who teach. All of the latter group have 
attained a certain degree of proficiency culminating in the acquiring 
of a certificate as a professional teacher, and have a code of ethics to 
govern their actions. These teachers haye been assigned to a particular 
school and are responsible directly to the principal of that school. He 
may even have had a voice in their selection, They come to him for 
professional assistance, make reports to his office, and for all practical 
purposes regard him as their employer. Even the district supervisors 
and administrative personnel reach the teachers and do their supervis- 
ing more or less as adjuncts or subordinates to the principal. All this 
is as it should be, for all are working for the improvement of instruc- 
tion and the principal has been delegated responsibility for that pro- 
gram in his school. 

The administrative problem is somewhat different with nonin- 
structional personnel. As described Previously, the term “noninstruc- 
tional” includes several unrelated groups, including the professionals, 
the semi-professionals, the skilled workers, and the semi-skilled work- 
ers. Their diverse backgrounds, their widely vatying educational 
Preparation, and their different “operating codes” make standardiza- 
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tion of administrative policy not only impossible but also undesirable, 

A second problem is concerned with the position of the principal 
in relation to these employees in the line-and-staff organization of the 
school district. Many of these employees, the physicians, nurses, psy- 
chologists, attendance officers, bus drivers, and others are employed, 
assigned, supervised, and evaluated by district office personnel. The 
principal usually has little to do officially with many of these em- 
ployees who have district-wide assignment. They are staff officers— 
technical experts without administrative authority, who work coopera- 
tively with the various schools in the district. The principal confers 
with them, exchanges ideas and suggestions with them, helps the 
superintendent evaluate their services when called upon to do so, 
but does not assume administrative authority over them except when 
it is delegated by the superintendent and the board of education. 

As the instructional leader in his school, the principal is vitally 
interested in securing all the beneficial staff services which are avail- 
able. To have maximum effectiveness the noninstructional services 
must be coordinated with those of the instructional program. The 
Principal must realize, however, that the same policies cannot apply 
to both groups of employees. To plan the operational procedures of 
his noninstructional staff, the principal should know the characteris- 
tics and backgrounds of his workers, as well as their code of ethics and 
union regulations. It is also important that he show appreciation for 
their services and maintain a spirit of helpfulness. 


Social Status 

Professionally certificated nonteaching personnel have high 
social status in the school as well as in the community. Those whose 
standards of academic preparation and performance are being raised 
(such as clerks and secretaries) will have increased prestige. In posi- 
tions where the qualifications for employment are low, the status of 
the employee is comparatively low. The effective principal works to 
achieve social equality among all school employees in every way pos- 
sible. He is also careful to see that his relationships and policies with 
all school employees are not impersonal, not condescending, and not 
offensive to the pride or dignity of any of them. 


Providing Good Working Conditions 
Administrators are now well aware of the fact that on-the-job 
conditions have a very important effect upon the school employee. It 
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is no longer believed that teachers and noninstructional personnel will 
endure almost any kind of working condition if the salary or wage is 
high enough. Workers of all kinds tend to put more emphasis upon 
desirable working conditions than upon high salaries. 

The school principal realizes that one of the most important 
considerations in his administration of noninstructional personnel is 
the setting up and maintenance of pleasant surroundings and environ- 
ment. He can do much by his éwn treatment of the employees con- 
cerned. Recognizing each individual as a person different from all 
others and making provisions and allowances for such differences, 
insuring a high degree of comfort and safety for workers, working 
with the superintendent to establish proper work load policies and 
provisions for grievances, vacations, and sick leave are the practices 
which promise the greatest benefits to the school. Only under such 
working conditions can the employee develop his maximum efficiency 
and make his greatest contribution to the educational program of the 
school, 


Morale 


The maintenance of high morale is an important need of any 
program of personnel administration. It is no less important in non- 
instructional personnel administration than elsewhere. It affects the 
efficiency and the achievement of workers of all kinds and at all levels. 

Morale is seldom defined and is never measured objectively. It is 
directly related to such matters as quantity and quality of effort which 
is usually determined by the services produced, the self-discipline and 
cooperation in evidence, and the general attitude of loyalty to the 
organization. 

The principal can help develop high morale among his staff 
members by his personal telationships and general spirit of coopera- 
tion. He should recognize the contributions to the over-all school 
program of each individual. He should tty as much as possible to 
establish good working conditions and teward outstanding service 
with special recognition, increased salary, promotion, appreciation, 
and increased security. Among those who need it, he should strive to 
develop self-confidence and a sense of personal worth. Democratic 
administration, sincere cooperation, and outward expression of appre- 
ciation for services rendered will g0 a long way toward building high 
morale among school employees. 
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Code of Ethics 

Professional petsonnel, instructional and noninstructional, usu- 
ally live and work under the tenets of a code of ethics. These codes, of 
course, do much to raise the standards of conduct and the personal 
and social living of those who adhere to them. Most nonprofessional 
groups have no codes or standards except those they may have devel- 
oped as individuals. In some instances, working relations are deter- 
mined by compliance with labor union contracts and policies. The 
Principal should make every effort to maintain satisfactory relations 
with labor union members and representatives by living up to the 
terms and stipulations of whatever agreements may be in effect. Here 
again, the responsibility for negotiation and contract agreements rests 
primarily with the superintendent or other district school official, 
rather than with the individual school principal. Hence, his responsi- 
bility for this part of personnel administration may be very small. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE NONINSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF 


One of the theses of this text has been that principals should not 
be expected to carry out all the functions of their office, even in small 
schools. Whatever the ptincipal’s salary is, it is too high for him to 
answer the telephone, deliver his own messages, write his own re- 
ports, or sell incidental school supplies. Principals of large high 
schools have had the services of clerks and secretaries for a long time. 
Many principals of small high schools do not have such services as 
yet. Where this is true, principals often have had to rely upon the 
services of high school students or do the work themselves, This, 
obviously, is false economy of the highest order. It works directly 
against efficient operation and effective school management. High 
school principals (and elementary ones too) should work to obtain 
adequate office assistance. Similar services should be provided for 
classroom teachers and other school personnel. The efficiency of the 
school and the individual and group morale of the teachers and ad- 
ministrators will be greatly improved at little extra expense if suffi- 
cient numbers of capable clerical and secretarial workers are employed. 


Business Office Employees 
Few lay citizens, and only a small percent of the school faculty, 
tealize the extent of the business and record-accounting operations of 
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the average American high school. Although the district business 
Operations are conducted in the central office, there ate still many im- 
portant business functions which must be attended to in the high 
school office, including requisitioning of supplies, keeping up-to-date 
inventories, accounting for pupil attendance and absence, making and 
filing many kinds of reports, compiling information for payrolls, and 
recording pupil grades. Such business operations often require the em- 
ployment and supervision of a umber of clerks and secretaries. 

In smaller high schools, the principal often acts as office man- 
ager and supervises the employees and business operations himself. 
Larger office operations require the employment of an office manager 
and supervisors of particular phases of the business operations. Under 
such an arrangement, written policies should be adopted, compre- 
hensive instructions or handbooks should be prepared and followed, 
and other generally accepted procedures required for efficient office 
work should be followed. The larger high schools usually have greater 
problems in operating the school business office—the problems of 
properly classifying employees, recognizing and rewarding merit, or 
determining tenure. Since the median high school enrollment in this 
country is less than 200 pupils, the problems involved in organizing 
and supervising the office work should not be great. The number of 
employees and the amount of equipment is usually small. The rela- 
tionship of the employees to the principal should be very informal. 

Office secretaries and clerks. Office secretaries and clerks should 
have the professional qualifications necessary to do rapid and accurate 
work, but the standards required are not the same for all personnel. 
They should be in good health, showing evidence of sufficient vigor 
and energy, good posture and health habits, and absence of tension 
and fatigue. 

Unfortunately, the supply of capable secretaries and clerks who 
meet the required qualifications, and who are willing to work for the 
salary offered, is not always adequate. The school principal often has 
to resort to the employment of office workers who have just graduated 
from high school, many of whom lack proficiency in the work to 
which they ate assigned. In such instances, the principal may have to 
exercise patience and tact while the secretary becomes proficient in 
her work. The almost facetious remark sometimes made by the school 
principal that “I would rather lose my best teacher than lose my 
secretary,” is not a statement of his evaluation of the contribution of 
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either person. It is more likely a statement of the fact that efficient 
secretaries and clerks are also difficult to recruit. Good teachers adjust 
quickly to their new positions; young and inexperienced secretaries 
sometimes require relatively long periods of time before they can 
render maximum service. 


Transportation Service and Personnel 

The problems concerned with the selection and supervision of 
personnel involved in transportation services are logically centered in 
the school superintendent's office or in the office of the district super- 
visor of transportation. But the high school principal also has impor- 
tant responsibilities of pupil transportation, relating more to services 
than to personnel. He is involved in the following: 


1. Preparing class and activity schedules to correspond with bus 
schedules. This is particularly necessary when his school is serviced 
by buses used elsewhere in the school district. 

2. Taking responsibility for the pupils’ behavior when riding in 
school buses. He must enforce the policies of the district concern- 
ing student conduct during their travel to and from school. To do 
this he must advise and support the bus drivers in their enforce- 
ment of school policies. 

3. Receiving bus drivers’ reports and records and the complaints of 
students and parents. The reports are sent to the district office; the 
complaints are resolved when possible, or referred to district trans- 
portation authorities. 

4. Working with supervisors and drivers to improve transportation 
services. This is a cooperative venture and must operate within 
the bounds of district policy. 

5. Making arrangements for the use of buses for special occasions. 

Attendance Service Personnel li 

The principal is only indirectly responsible for attendance service 
personnel. Although they are assigned out of the district office, the 
principal works closely with them, for in reality they are working on 
his problem; namely, better attendance of students. The principal must 
see that adequate records are made available to attendance personnel 
who require them, and that there is complete understanding and co- 
operation in dealing with the problems of excessive student absence 


and truancy. 
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Custodial and Building Workers 


The school principal is responsible for all services and personnel 
in his building. He has more direct responsibility for custodial per- 
sonnel than for most other noninstructional employees, even though 
they are often under the direct supervision of a superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. The principal usually helps determine the 
work load and supervises the work of custodians, acts for the teachers 
in making special requests of them, helps evaluate their services, and 
works closely with them as an adviser or consultant in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 


Food Service Personnel 


Food service personnel usually work directly with the school 
principal. He supervises the work of the food service manager who 
has direct charge of the lunch program and of the other food service 
personnel. The principal is responsible to see that the food services 
manager performs adequately in the purchase, preparation, storage, 
and distribution of food; that she manages the personnel satisfac- 
torily; and that the complete information necessary for financial 
management and accounting is kept. 


Health Service Personnel 


Although the health of students has always been one of the ma- 
jor concerns of the secondaty school, only in recent years has the aver- 
age school made important health services available to students. School 
health services now are a very important part of the total health pro- 
gram in the community. 

Medical service. The school physician and school nurses play 
an important part in the educational program of the individual stu- 
dent. Annual examinations involving a study of mental and physical 
growth, disorders, deformities, and other health conditions are related 
to the person’s normal development and educational progress. Large 
city districts usually have the benefit of the services of a district- 
employed physician. Others have to rely on the part-time services of 
practicing physicians and school nurses. In any event, the principal 
coordinates his program with that of the health service personnel. He 
is usually without authority to determine the services or choose the 
personnel. As a professional educator concerned with the total de- 
velopment of the student, he welcomes the services of health officials 
and works with them to achieve maximum effectiveness, 


Se a 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 


Since there are many different kinds of noninstructional per- 
sonnel to be selected and employed by a school district, it is difficult 
to generalize about them as a group. When there is no real shortage 
of qualified personnel, supply and demand determine the quality of 
personnel employed. Often, however, it becomes necessary to employ 
those who are available regardless 6f their qualifications. Standards 
for the employment of any group of personnel are relatively easy to 
determine but actual employment may have to be in terms of the 
available personnel who can be persuaded to take such positions. Bad 
as it may seem to the administrator, he may sometimes have to recom- 
mend the employment of custodians or bus drivers solely upon the 
basis of character, need for a job, or other equally indefensible cri- 
teria, This does not mean that character is not important; it means, 
rather, that although good character is necessary for all employees, it 
alone is not enough. There must be, in addition, an ability to perform 
the tasks in question. 

By and large, schools have been known for the low salaries and 
wages they have paid their employees, both instructional and nonin- 
structional. This has sometimes kept well-qualified people from be- 
coming interested in school employment. Until schools are able and 
willing to meet the competition of private business and industry in 
the employment of personnel, the law of supply and demand is going 
to keep the number of people available for noninstructional positions 
in short supply. 

When qualified candidates are available, experience, moral in- 
tegrity, ability, and the desire to do an efficient job are major consid- 
erations to be used in the selection of noninstructional personnel. 
Even after the establishment of criteria for employment, the measure- 
ment of the degree to which people meet these criteria is somewhat 
subjective. The usual techniques of interview and evaluation of service 
and qualifications used for the employment of teachers can also be 
used in selecting noninstructional personnel. 

In recent years much greater stress has been placed upon the 
selection and administration of noninstructional personnel. According 
to Yeager, “The administration of instructional personnel has received 
major emphasis over the years in education. There is ample literature 
available concerning the teacher and other personnel associated with 
instruction. This is as it should be, since the focus of all administra- 
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tion should be on instruction and since the great majority of all edu- 
cational personnel are engaged in that area. . . . As school districts 
are reorganized and consolidated, the noninstructional areas assume 
greater significance. The professionalization of noninstructional per- 
sonnel has not kept pace with the professionalization of instructional 
personnel, except in the health area where the motivation is quite out- 
side the framework of education.’ 

The diversity of employees’properly classified as noninstructional 
necessitates equal diversity in their selection and administration, Some 
are members of other professions ( physicians, nurses, dentists); some 
are members of labor unions (custodians, maintenance personnel) ; 
many have had little training for their positions (lunch workers, cus- 
todians); some are part-time employees with skilled or unskilled 
work assignments. Hence, the “standardized” procedures which may 
be used to administer the instructional staff must be varied to meet the 
many differences in background and ethical standards of noninstruc- 
tional employees. 

The procedures to be followed in the selection of professional 
noninstructional personnel (those requiring certificates or licenses, 
such as physicians, nurses, or librarians) would be much like those 
involved in teacher selection. Here it is presumed that the principal 
has been delegated authority to recruit prospective personnel, evaluate 
training and experience, interview, and make recommendations to the 
superintendent for employment (subject to his approval and the offi- 
cial sanction of the board of education). This kind of cooperative 
action seems to be fundamental, particularly in larger schools. 

The procedures used in selecting nonprofessional noninstruc- 
tional personnel would vary according to the job classification and the 
qualifications and supply of available personnel. Yeager listed nine 
steps to be used in their selection: 


The selective process should consist of the following steps: (1) com- 
plete job analysis of all positions; (2) a classification plan showing grada- 
tion of positions, with salary, increments, and other benefits attached; (3) 
adequate publicity concerning the position or positions to be filled; (4) ap- 
plication procedures suitable to the position to be filled; (5) screening de- 
vices to eliminate the unfit and narrow the choices to be made; (6) inter- 
views with top selectees from whom final choices will be made; (7) an 
eligibility list of those who meet the qualifications for which selection can 


1 William A. Yeager, Administration of the Noninstructional Personnel and 
Services, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. 12-13. 
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be made; (8) adherence to union or other agreements when position may 
be concerned; and (9) probationary period before final determination of 
selection and tenure.” 


Here again, the superintendent of schools is accountable for proper 
selection of personnel, but more and more responsibility for the pre- 
liminary nomination and recruitment is being placed upon the princi- 
pal who will work closest with those who are selected. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Employment of noncertificated employees is ordinarily by personal ar- 
rangements between the applicant for a position and the school board in 
each individual case. . . . 

Employment is usually for an indefinite period, by oral agreement, 
Written contracts are not commonly used for the employment of non- 
certificated employees except for the business manager, the school clerk, and 
school bus drivers. State statutes regulate eligibility qualifications for school 
bus drivers and frequently provide that they may be employed by three- 
year written contracts, They must meet certain standards with regard to 


such qualifications as age, health, and moral character. 

Rarely do the statutes prescribe procedures for the dismissal of non- 
certificated employees. Due process of law requires that those who are dis- 
charged before the end of their contract be given notice, a statement of 
reasons for dismissal, and opportunity for self-defense. Employees who have 
no contract of employment may be dismissed at any time.* 


Not all school districts provide contracts for noninstructional per- 
sonnel. All should provide some form of written evidence of em- 
ployment, including the terms and conditions agreed upon, the salary, 
and a list of duties and responsibilities. 

Orientation for new employees is as important for noninstruc- 
tional as for instructional personnel. It involves certain differences 
and difficulties, however. Noninstructional personnel are employed in 
fewer numbers with more diverse assignments and at less regular in- 
tervals than are teachers, thereby complicating the orientation pro- 
cedure. On-the-job orientation often assumes a rather personal and 
almost apprentice-type procedure with such workers as custodians. Re- 
sponsibility for orientation is often delegated to a job foreman or 
supervisor under the direction of the principal. 


2 Ibid, p. 63. : pY 
8 Madaline Kinter Remmlein, The Law of Local Public School Administration, 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, p. 159. 
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Long-term employment is usually not guaranteed to the nonin- 
structional worker when he is first employed. Typically, he must serve 
a probationary period in order to prove his ability to do the job satis- 
factorily. This period is usually spent under close supervision by the 
principal or someone assigned by him. 


Supervision 


Planning and supervising nonadministrative personnel involve the exer- 
cise of administrative leadership at many points of contact with both the 
staff members and employees. All of the attributes of leadership should be 
exercised constantly in any administrative organization in those instances 
where such leadership is both necessary and helpful. For example, decisions 
Concerning the noninstructional personnel will need to be made throughout 
the day. Some of them are of major importance; others are Jess important. 
The administrator may require some authority or power to enforce his deci- 
sions. Such authority or power may be exercised in several ways: by virtue 
of the authority of the office, through fiat or directive; by influence through 
example or logical presentation; by influence through sheer force of per- 
sonality; through mediation; or through determination of action by appeal 
to will of majority. Leadership may also be exercised through appeals to 
higher authority, such as the board, the Statutes, and the courts.4 


Tt is about as difficult to predict the probable success of a newly 
employed noninstructional person as it is to predict the success of a 
new teacher. In the final analysis the test of performance on the job 
is the only valid measure of performance of teal value to the ad- 
Ministrator. For that reason there must be continuous appraisal of the 
services of all noninstructional personnel. For this purpose records 
must be kept, inspections and supervisory procedures must be fol- 
lowed, personal conferences must be held, and cooperative programs 
of evaluation of on-the-job performance must be carried out. These 
responsibilities usually rest with the Principal, although in larger 
schools much of it is assumed by district-office administrative person- 
nel, Self-evaluation and group evaluation techniques are often 
adopted. The keeping of accurate records and reports is encouraged 
of required. The principal also assumes the responsibility of inform- 
ing employees when their services are not satisfactory and what should 
be done to improve them. He also “protects” them from the com- 
plaints and the sometimes too-frequent directions given to them by 
inconsiderate faculty members. 


4 Yeager, op. cit., p. 53. 
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In-Service Programs 

It was pointed out that the problems of providing functional 
in-service programs for noninstructional personnel are sometimes 
more difficult to solve than those for the regular instructional staff. 
Many of the noninstructional group, particularly the unskilled ones, 
do not have the desire or motivation necessary for such individual 
improvement. Each group of workers must therefore be treated 
separately. Specialized extension courses, workshops, and conferences 
sponsored by colleges and universities can usually be arranged for 
custodians, lunchroom personnel, bus drivers, and others. Although 
the in-service program is often sponsored by the school district rather 
than by the individual school unit, the principal finds it to his school’s 
advantage to take some initiative in the sponsorship of many in-service 
Projects. 


Promotion, Transfer, Dismissal 

Much of the administrative responsibility for the programs oper- 
ated by noninstructional employees of a school district rests in the 
offices of the district office administrative personnel. However, there 
is some shared responsibility which rests with the principals. As in 
many other areas of administration, the principal must work closely 
with the central office in making evaluations and recommendations 
for official action. An example of this may be found in the areas of 
promotion, transfer, demotion, and dismissal. 

Recommendation for promotion of employees will often be 
made by the principal on the basis of district-established criteria, 
These usually include: (1) length and general effectiveness of serv- 
ice; (2) evidence of growth in service, involving training as well as 
experience; (3) objective evidence of greater understanding and effi- 
ciency, measured by examinations or other kinds of evaluation; (4) 
the number and kind of available positions which offer advancement 
possibilities; and (5) the budget limitations or available funds to 
compensate for higher job positions. It is obvious that promotions 
to more responsible positions made by appointment from within the 
organization rather than by the selection of new personnel generally 
result in higher staff morale. 

Recommendations for transfer of personnel are usually made 
when it appears to the administrator that such action will result in 
greater good for the school system as well as to the individual in- 
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volved. Usually, transfers come as the result of the inability of the 
employee to do his assigned job satisfactorily, insubordination, per- 
sonality conflicts, greater need for these services elsewhere, abolish- 
ment of the position now being served, convenience of the employee's 
residence, or other similar reasons. To keep morale high the principal 
should be careful to avoid making transfer recommendations which 
may be construed as favoritism, punishment, revenge, or intimidation. 

Recommendations for demotion or dismissal should never be 
made hastily. The possible reasons for such recommendations are nu- 
merous. According to Yeager, demotion may be necessary for several 
reasons: “(1) reduction or elimination of a position or class of posi- 
tions; (2) diminishing work load; (3) incompetency of the individ- 
ual, such as inability to handle work assignments properly; (4) disci- 
plinary reasons such as failure to observe rules and regulations; and 
(5) health or similar reasons.”’5 


PERSONNEL RECORDS 


The principal and his office assist the superintendent and his ad- 
ministrative personnel in keeping records of school employees. Here 
again, the value of such records is greater at the district than at the 
attendance area level. Even though this is generally true, the high 
school principal should help determine the number and use of various 
personnel records to be kept. He not only has numerous occasions 
when he needs to refer to such records himself, but he performs a 
useful and necessary function in accumulating and contributing in- 
formation which becomes a part of such records—the length and 
quality of service rendered, the nature of problems encountered, and 
other similar information. 


In administering a system of records for each noninstructional employee, 
the following suggestions are pertinent: (1) proper forms fitting each position 
should be developed for the purpose intended, such as application blanks, 
health records, etc.; (2) a trained member of the clerical staff should be as- 
signed to these records; (3) care should be taken that all records be ac- 
curate, complete, intelligible, and kept up to date—obsolete material should 
be deleted and destroyed; (4) information filed as records is confidential ma- 
terial and care should be taken so that these confidences be not violated; (5) 
care should be taken to include information required by law or by resolu- 
tion of the board; and (6) records should be Properly filed and made ac- 
cessible upon call to those entitled to receive this information.6 


5 Ibid., p. 86. 
6 Ibid, p. 109. 
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INTERSTAFF RELATIONS 


All of the nonprofessional staff positions have improved in status 
in the last few years. The janitor, with the undignified connotation of 
the position, has developed into the “custodian” with increased stature 
and prestige in the school and in the community. The head custodian 
has become the building engineer. Clerks have become business man- 
agers; cooks have become school lunch managers or assistants; and 
truant officers have become coordinators or personnel officers. These, 
and other, changes in titles are indicative of the increased recognition 
of their importance to the school program. They are all a part of the 
school team; they no longer are regarded as “second-class” citizens 
who are subservient to others. Their service to the school is recognized 
as important regardless of their assignment or specialty. 

As the administrative leader of the school the principal must 
exert leadership in providing equal social status to all staff groups. 
Those in charge of various parts of the school program may very well 
receive occasional or even frequent invitations to attend faculty meet- 
ings, serve on school committees, and otherwise participate in the 
determination of general rules and regulations affecting the operation 
of the school. The faculty and others will take their cue in this regard 
from the exemplary actions of the principal of the school. In the 
interest of good staff relations, he cannot afford to overlook the many 
opportunities his office affords to improve general interstaff relations. 


CHANGING ROLE OF NONINSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Not only has the status and prestige of the noninstructional staff 
improved, but the role and function of these employees have also 
changed. This is particularly true of professional personnel, as indi- 
cated in the following: 


Tho fewer in number, those who serve in other categories of a profes- 
sional caliber must be aware of the changing tasks of the secondary school. 
No longer can the guidance worker be content merely to administer tests and 
interpret them, and to give information on college opportunities and admis- 
sions. . . . Counselors must be prepared to supply teacher and students with 
specialized knowledge and understanding of youth as well as the usual ma- 
terials of the older and more conventional services of former times. Methods 
of studying individuals and groups, recent findings from experimental and 
clinical psychology, community agency services, and a host of helps to better 
teaching can be supplied and interpreted by such a professional person. 
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No longer can health services be provided by rendering first aid and 
making routine examinations. Expert health guidance of many types is 
needed. 

The school librarian has not only the mounting problem of selection, as 
printed materials multiply and student abilities and interests diversify. There 
is a further problem in many libraries of maintaining a working body of audio- 
visual aids to learning. If not the librarian, other professional personnel are 
needed to select and facilitate the use of a variety of such aids, which are 
constantly being improved. : 

The role of all these professional helpers is of necessity altered by the 
changing role of the school, and their professional preparation and personal 
qualities are consequently of a higher order, The major requirement of all 
these new roles is that skilful support be given to the classroom teacher.? 


There are many unsolved problems still facing the principal and 
superintendent in the administration of noninstructional personnel. 
Administrators sometimes find themselves following general practice 
and tradition rather than the results of valid research in this broad 
area of school administration, Good research studies have been rela- 
tively few. Boards of education have held rather tenaciously to their 
early power of board nomination for many of the typical employees 
in this category. In many instances, even after boards have relin- 
quished to the superintendent the tight of nomination of instructional 
personnel, they have still guarded jealously greater privileges for 
themselves in the employment and dismissal of noninstructional per- 
sonnel. Their major justification for this seems to be that board mem- 
bers recognize that they are not qualified to select teachers, but feel 
no reluctance to select many other kinds of school personnel. 

Moore and Walters summarized the general unsolved problems 
in the administration of noninstructional personnel as follows: 


A. General Administration 
1. School board policy in respect to the nonteaching personnel. 
2. Methods of administering the nonteaching personnel. 
3. Communication and morale considerations, both in respect to the ad- 
ministrative relationship and the teaching employees. 
B. Job Classification and Description 
1. Further development of the classification idea and its wider applica- 
tion to school systems of all sizes. 
2. Development of standards relative to work loads that will permit 
adequacy of staff, 
3. Further study of the numerous situations where dual responsibility 
develops, i.e., the custodian to the principal of the building and to his 
line supervisor. 


7 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., pp. 239-240. 
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4. Elimination of politics and favoritism in employment and the substi- 
tution of merit employment practices. 
C. In-Service Training and Evaluation of Services 
1. More extensive application of existing resources in the school system 
for in-service programs for the nonteaching personnel. 
2. Area and state plans to afford in-service programs to medium and 
small school systems that have difficulty in operating their own. 
3. Some application of the merit idea that will link needs for in-service 
training, evaluation, and promotion and salaty considerations, 
D. Relationships 
1. The promotion of better understanding in the nonteaching staff of the 
educational task and responsibility of the schools. 
2. Better means of coordinating all types of school personnel. 
3. Further progress in the employee-relation problem associated with 
the trade union. 
E. Economic and Welfare Considerations 
1. Extension of such welfare considerations as retirement, insurance, 
etc., to all nonteaching employees. 
2. Better coordination in such factors between the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. 
3. Development of a group of employees in each school system that will 
have continuity, a degree of know-how and interest, and who can 
serve the best interests of education.8 


Fortunately for the school principal, the responsibility for solv- 
ing the problems listed above rests with the superintendent and the 
board of education. In many school systems, however, the problems 
will be attacked by all those who are directly concerned. In such in- 
stances the principal will be able to exert his influence in the final 
resolution of the problems he meets in this area of school administra- 
tion, 


VALUE OF NONINSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 


Although by definition it is clear that noninstructional personnel 
do not usually contribute directly to the instructional program, their 
indirect contribution should not be minimized. No administrator fails 
to understand the indirect educational value of clean, properly heated, 
and sanitary buildings, good health services for all students, nutritious 
and well-balanced school lunches, regular and safe transportation of 
students, and the many other equally beneficial services provided by 
these employees. But their educational value to the school does not 


8 Harold E. Moore and Newell B. Walters, Personnel Administration in Edu- 
cation, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. 143-144. 
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end there. Each of these technical “experts” is potentially an educator 
in his own right if he is well-qualified and oriented in his position 
and responsibility in the school. Occasionally the services of nonin- 
structional personnel may be utilized in the classroom to explain the 
heating or the ventilating system, to discuss the preparation of bal- 
anced meals, or to suggest proper health habits. Collectively, these em- 
ployees form a large reserve of human resources or consultants in their 
particular area of specialization’. Too frequently, their specialized as- 
sistance has been virtually overlooked by an aloof principal or faculty. 
Of course, not all personnel can be used for occasional instruction, but 
the principal will know something of the potential contribution each 
can make. This is not to imply that these nonteaching personnel 
should replace properly qualified and certificated teachers in the class- 
room. But the former do have specialized and practical knowledge in 
some subjects which can be used to supplement regular classroom in- 
struction. This, of course, will not happen often. 

Some of the problems which the principal faces in utilizing the 
services of noninstructional personnel as resource people include: 

1. Resentment on the part of some faculty members of the use 
of nonteaching personnel in an instructional role. A feeling of inse- 
curity, professional jealousy, recognition of speech or language prob- 
lems which would be encountered by some, and general aloofness be- 
cause of differences in formal training are the major reasons for such 
resentment, 

2. Separation of nonteaching personnel from instructors in their 
office or work areas as well as socially, Teachers may envy the coun- 
selor of his superior office facilities and at the same time discredit the 
work of the custodian in his less respected quarters. The improvement 
of the status of the custodian in recent years has done much to put him 
on the same social plane as other school employees, however. 

3. The unwillingness of some noninstructional personnel to per- 
form services outside their own duties. Many of them are aware of the 
attitude of a few teachers and students in this matter and consequently 
resist invitations to participate. 

4. Efforts spent in this procedure tend to take the specialist away 
from his regularly assigned duties. This results in decreased services 
or longer hours to maintain service. Neither alternative is satisfactory 
to many of these employees. 

Noninstructional personnel sometimes enjoy some advantages 
Over teaching personnel in the area of student advisement and guid- 
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ance. This may come about because their relationship with the stu- 
dents is often less formal than the teacher-student relationship. For 
example, it is not at all uncommon to find a school custodian, lunch- 
worker, or bus driver who has gained the confidence of students to 
the point where he or she exerts considerable influence upon the ac- 
tions and attitudes of these youngsters. The value of having such 
personnel in the school is obvious. For that reason the principal or 
superintendent should be doubly careful in recommending such per- 
sonnel for employment. It follows, also, that these people might also 
exert strong negative influence upon the student body at large and 
certain students in particular. 


NONINSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The value of a good public relations program to a school is no 
longer questioned. Some schools spend much money to improve their 
programs. Too often, however, schools overlook their most important 
public relations possibilities—their students, and their staff, including 
noninstructional personnel. Actually, with a student body which is 
well satisfied with and interested in the school program, and with a 
staff who understand and support the school program, there is little 
need for an organized public relations program—the school already 
has one. 

Very often lay citizens feel more comfortable in learning about 
the school and its program from those noninstructional people who 
speak about it in everyday terms instead of in the professional jargon 
used by teachers and administrators. Administrators should take ad- 
vantage of this fact and keep all personnel well informed of what the 
school is trying to do. 

Moehlman and Van Zwoll summarized the importance of non- 
instructional personnel in a school’s public relations program in the 
following: 

The services of the teaching profession are supplemented by those of a 
number of professional and nonprofessional school employees who, though 
not members of the teaching profession, have their own specialized and valu- 


able contributions to make to the school program and the various school 
public relations activities both on the job and in their individual contacts 


away from the school. 
The school cannot intelligently overlook or discount the potential role of 


any of its personnel as school public relations agents. Active participation 
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of all personnel provides the greatest assurance of contact with all indi- 
viduals and groups in the school community. The teaching personnel are 
limited by their training and contacts in the sphere of social influence and 
relationships. They need all the help available to them. Nonteaching person- 
nel of all kinds, from highly trained and professional to the relatively un- 
educated and unskilled, are a definite part of the school personnel organiza- 
tion and are functionally also a part of the school public relations activity, 
To serve most effectively, they must all be oriented and trained to this aspect 
of their institutional functioning. , 

The specific part played by the nonteaching agents is limited to the need 
for constructive contacts within the school and the maintenance of a rational 
interpretive attitude for the institution in their many, differing, individual 
social contacts, Failure to include them in the general plan of school public 
relations or to use them on their respective levels of potential will greatly 
weaken the general program, a weakening which may assume great signifi- 
cance during times of severe economic or institutional crisis.9 


SUMMARY 


The administration of noninstructional personnel is an impor- 
tant function of the high school principalship. A fact sometimes 
overlooked is that many of these people are professional, with the 
skills and knowledge necessary to perform essential school services. 

To make their greatest contribution to the educational program, 
noninstructional services must be coordinated with those of the in- 
structional program. The school principal recognizes his responsibility 
for setting up good working conditions for all personnel in the school 
system. He must take the leadership in establishing good working 
telationships between instructional and noninstructional school em- 
ployees. 

The diversity of employees who are classified as nonteaching 
necessitates considerable differences in the manner in which they are 
selected and supervised. The terms and tenure of their employment by 
the school vary according to the kind of service to be rendered. 

Not only has the status of some groups of noninstructional per- 
sonnel improved, but so also has their function, Each of the nonin- 
structional personnel of a school is potentially an educator in his own 
tight in the sense that he may exert strong influence upon the lives of 
school youth. Each of the former group is also an important public 
telations person who serves as a liaison between the school and its 
public. 


Arthur B. MoehIman and James A. van Zwoll, School Public Relations, New 
York: Appleton-Centuty-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 333-334. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Is the importance of noninstructional personnel to the over-all school 
program increasing, remaining constant, or decreasing? Explain your 
answer. 

2. How do the problems involved in the selection of noninstructional per- 
sonnel differ from those involved in the selection of classroom teachers? 
In your opinion, which school employees would be the most difficult to 
select? Why? 

3. Contrast the employment of noninstructional personnel with that of 
teachers in terms of the following: contractual agreement, orientation, 
tenure, supervision, and methods of evaluating services rendered. 

4. Compare the function of the principal with that of the superintendent in 
the selection and supervision of noninstructional staff members. Should 
the principal participate in the selection of school employees? Defend 
your position in the matter. 

5. As a school principal how would you proceed to secure the transfer or 
the dismissal of an unsatisfactory school custodian or other noninstruc- 
tional employee? 

6. What part should the principal play in the keeping of personnel records? 
To whom should these records be made available? 

7. Present evidence to show that the role of noninstructional personnel is 
changing. What are the consequences of such changes? 

8. From your experience and your reading of the literature, what do you 
think are the principal's major problems in the administration of staff 
personnel? 

9. What are some of the values to be obtained by the use of noninstruc- 
tional personnel as specialists or consultants in the instructional pro- 
gram? What are some dangers? 

10. Explain the role of noninstructional personnel in a school’s public rela- 
tions program. What are the implications for the high school principal? 
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PART IV 


THE PRINCIPAL AND 
MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is important that educational administrators know business 
management so thoroughly that they can spend a minimum amount 
of time on such problems and be free to spend a maximum amount 


of time on other problems of educational and community leadership. 


—Stephen J. Knezevich and John Guy Fowlkes, Business Management 
of Local School Systems, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, p. 3. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE PRINCIPAL AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In these days of expanding budgets and increasing competition 
for the tax dollar, the quantity and quality of the individual school’s 
educational program is determined in large measure by the ability 
of the school district to finance it. Although major responsibility for 
balancing educational costs with available income rests with the 
superintendent and the board of education, the secondary school prin- 
cipal also has a responsibility in this matter. The business manage- 
ment duties of the principal are important in this regard. Such re- 
sponsibilities are increasing greatly from year to year as the services 
of the school are increased. Knezevich and Fowlkes pointed to the 
need for the principal to understand business administration in the 


following: 


The school building principal should also have an understanding of 
business administration. The large sums of money deposited in and expended 
from “extra-curricular” or “internal” accounts make it imperative that prin- 
cipals understand the principles of financial accounting, purchasing, and 
auditing. Principals have lost their positions because of “innocent” mis- 
management of school activity funds. As custodian of the building, the prin- 
cipal can no more excuse his ignorance of building maintenance on the argu- 
ment that the central business office knows what is best than he can claim 
ignorance of instructional procedures and methods on grounds that the cen- 
tral office subject matter supervisors know what is best for instruction. It is 
emphasized that the primary function of a school administrator, be he super- 
intendent or principal, is one of leadership, but this in no way decreases the 
importance of knowing the principles of sound business management.1 


1Stephen J. Knezevich and John Guy Fowlkes, Business Management of Local 
School Systems, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, p. 4. 
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In the past the lack of standardized business procedures in budg- 
eting, expending, and auditing funds tended to encourage less than 
businesslike procedures in the handling of funds by a few unwary 
secondary school principals. In the days when principals were ap- 
pointed to their positions with little or no background or experience 
in business management, it was to be expected that some errors of 
carelessness and naiveté would creep in. Today, however, the same 
degree of care and responsibility for the businesslike handling of all 
funds is expected and demanded of high school principals as it is of 
any other responsible public official. For that reason—and for others 
—the principal should use the most acceptable moral and legal meth- 
ods of collecting, expending, and accounting for the funds which 
come under his jurisdiction. 


THE SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGET 


The individual school’s financial problems and machinery are 
centered around its budget. A budget is an organized plan for the 
teceiving and expending of funds for a specific period of time. In 
school operation the time element (fiscal period) is typically one 
year—usually from July 1 of each year to the following June 30. 
This arrangement confines one year's finance problems to one aca- 
demic school year. 

The budget is composed of three main parts: (1) an educational 
plan or proposed program; (2) the cost of that program conyerted 
into dollars; and (3) the income plan. The educational program 
defines in some detail the services which the school will provide. Al- 
though the superintendent and the board decide upon the final edu- 
cational plan, principals are usually consulted for recommendations 
for services which should be provided for their own schools. The 
principals in turn solicit requests and recommendations from their 
teachers and other staff members. The individual budget requests of 
teachers and staff members of each school are summarized and 
checked for duplication by each school principal and are then sub- 
mitted to the district business office. Here the costs are determined, 
and then the income is estimated. In theory, the three steps are 
followed in the order listed. In practice—because costs are often 
greater than the income available—the three steps are worked out 
together. 
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Preparation 

It is recognized that the principal has limited responsibility for 
school budget preparation, but he should understand the procedures 
involved in its preparation. Since part of his responsibility is to in- 
terpret the budget actions of the board of education and the super- 
intendent to his teachers and school patrons, he needs to understand 
taxation, the state school-finance laws, local tax structure and bonding 
practices, and the relationship of federal, state, and local government 
to the financing of education. In many instances he will find himself 
called upon to discuss financial matters with teachers, the parent- 
teacher association, and with community clubs and organizations. He 
cannot afford to be less than well informed on such vital matters. 
Accurate knowledge concerning the operation and application of 
school finance laws can help the principal dissuade radical teacher 
groups from demanding unreasonable or unachievable financial im- 
provements. 

In a democratically organized school it seems logical to expect 
teachers to participate extensively in school budget preparation. Since 
they are closest to the educational process, they are best qualified to 
assess its needs and requirements, particularly in their own areas or 
departments. But this process is not an automatically inspiring one. 
Teachers may view their involvement as one of wasteful time con- 
sumption or even exploitation unless they can be shown the value and 
acceptability of their suggestions. The role of the principal here is an 
important one, for teachers are likely to look upon budget preparation 
in much the same light as that of their administrator. He must, there- 
fore, be enthusiastic and energetic in his responsibilities in budget 
preparation. This presupposes that the central office is concerned with 
the requests and needs of each school, and that it does not relegate 
the work of faculties to a form of “window-dressing,” with the real 
work accomplished by the superintendent and his staff without regard 
to the recommendations of the teachers. 


List of Accounts 

Although the principal and his staff are not expected to be ac- 
countants, they should understand simple fundamentals of school 
district funding. They should understand the budget differences be- 
tween current expenditures and debt services as well, as their own 
state laws concerning transfer of funds between the two. They should 
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be able to understand why a district with a small current expenditure 
balance at the end of a fiscal period and with a large debt service 
balance is not in a position to increase salaries because of such 
a balance. They should recognize the divisions of the budget as rec- 
ommended by the United States Office of Education in 1957:2 


A. Current Expenditures—those expenses for the daily operation of the 
school, consisting of: 

1. Administration—the costs of the affairs of the school that are system- 
wide. 

2. Instruction—those activities which deal with the teaching of stu- 
dents or improving the quality of teaching. 

3. Attendance Services—those activities which promote and improve 
children and youth's school attendance. 

4. Health Services—services (not instruction) in the inspection and 
treatment of physical and mental health. 

5. Pupil Transportation Services—those activities related to conveying 
pupils to and from school. 

6. Operation—housekeeping activities concerned with keeping the physi- 
cal plant open and usable. 

7. Maintenance—activities concerned with keeping the grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment at their original condition of use (repairs and 
replacements). 

8. Fixed Charges—expenditures of a generally recurrent nature. 

9. re Services—activities for the purpose of preparing and serving 
‘ood. 

10. Student Body Activities—direct and personal services for pupils that 
are managed or operated by the student body. 

11. Community Services—those provided by the school district for the 
community as a whole. 

B. Capital Outlay—includes money spent for new sites, new buildings, and 
new equipment. 

C. Debt Service—includes money spent for retiring a debt—both principal 
and interest. 


Operation 


Charges for supplies and other costs included in the individual 
schoo! budget are made by processing requisitions. These are usually 
standardized forms containing the necessary information for ordering 
Of securing supplies: the cost, the account to be charged, the signature 
of the official requesting the materials or service, and such other in- 
formation as the finance officers of the district may require for effi- 
cient service. In most schools the principal will review teacher or de- 


2 Paul L. Reason and Alpheus L. White, Financial Accounting for Local and 
State School Systems, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1957. 
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partment requisitions for the purpose of determining whether they 
are justifiable and within the budgetary limits or balances available. 
If approved, he endorses the requisition and sends one copy to the 
central purchasing agency or, if centralized purchasing procedures 
are not used, he will see that the purchases are made or the materials 
are obtained from stock on hand. He is usually concerned with the 
cost, the quality, and the time involved in securing needed materials. 


ADMINISTERING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


As schools have increased in size, and as they have continued to 
move in the direction of supplying more materials without charge to 
the student body, the administration of this service has become an 
increasingly more important part of the principal’s job. Budgeting 
for, purchasing, storing, and filling requisitions for supplies requires 
managerial ability on the part of the principal. Needless to say, the 
more systematized and simplified the system used, the more time the 
administrator will have for some of the more important problems of 
school administration. 


Purchasing 

In general there are three patterns used in the purchasing of sup- 
plies and equipment: (1) the larger systems usually employ a pur- 
chasing agent in the central office to do all purchasing; (2) somewhat 
smaller systems use the school board clerk or secretary to perform this 
job as a part of his over-all assignment; and (3) the small school 
districts usually delegate the district superintendent of schools to 
carry out this assignment. The use of a purchasing agent allows for 
savings to be made because of large orders and competitive bidding. 
The purchasing agent usually knows the market and the places where 
more favorable costs can be obtained. The same advantages apply to 
the second method, but to a lesser degree. The third method favors 
more staff participation in the selection of materials and usually pro- 
vides more benefits for local businesses. The costs may be higher, but 
the problem of storage and delivery is minimized by the use of this 
method of purchasing. An added advantage to having the superin- 
tendent or principal purchase his own supplies is that price is sec- 
ondary to the selection of high quality or name products. Under other 
methods, the impersonal ordering is often done entirely in terms of 
competitive costs. This does not guarantee economy in the long run 
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and often results in the teacher or administrator receiving materials 
or equipment which do not meet his specifications. 


Storing, Requisitioning, and Delivering 

It is common practice*for schools to order their supplies in the 
spring for summer delivery. This has the advantage of giving the 
firms considerable time during slack business periods to fill and de- 
liver orders. It also provides sufficient time for the supplies to be on 
hand when school opens in late summer. 

Regardless of the method of purchasing, schools find it eco- 
nomical and convenient to keep large quantities of school supplies on 
hand for ready convenience when they are needed. This necessitates 
the maintenance of central warehouse storage facilities and delivery 
service to the various school attendance areas. The supplies are de- 
livered to the schools upon receipt of written requisitions processed 
and accounted for according to the policies of the school district. 

It is also common practice for individual schools to have avail- 
able generous supplies of basic materials, Years ago it was standard 
practice for these to be stored in inconvenient places—often under 
lock and key in some dark room in the basement. Staff members re- 
ceived materials on certain days with proper requisition and with 
close check by someone in charge of the supply room. Sometimes the 
teacher was allowed or required to get her own supplies. Newer prac- 
tices include having the materials stored where they are easily acces- 
sible—on the main floor—where teachers are encouraged to obtain the 
quantity of supplies they need at the time they need them. Under 
this kind of system an office secretary can do the necessary ac- 
counting for supplies. If it is important to know the amount and 
kind of supplies used by each teacher, a simple requisition system can 
be used. A sectetary can also keep whatever records are necessary to 
keep the attendance area operating within its supply budget limit. 

The principal, or his representative, has the responsibility of 
keeping stocks of supplies available. Some ptincipals fear that this 
Ptactice may lead to waste of supplies. Others indicate, however, that 
when teachers find supplies readily available when they are needed, 
there is less danger of waste than when teachers are forced by red tape 
or district policy to get such materials only at stated intervals or at the 
“pleasure” and convenience of some clerk or administrator. Teachers 
and administrators who cannot be trusted to use supplies economi- 
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cally or to the best interest of the school are probably not good risks in 
handling other equally important responsibilities in the school system, 
Proper utilization of school supplies comes as a result of confidence 
and good faith between teachers and the administrator. Without such 
cooperation, no system of obtaining supplies is likely to be acceptable 
to either. 


Inventories e 

School district policy often requires that the central office keep 
complete and up-to-date records of the supplies issued to each attend- 
ance area. This process tends to eliminate the possibility of any one 
school unit overordering supplies simply because they are readily 
available. 

Perpetual inventories are kept in order to be certain that 
regularly used supplies are always on hand and that there is no 
overstocking. Excessive stocks represent large sums of school money 
inactivated so that it can do nothing to foster education. On the 
other hand, lack of needed supplies may serve to thwart the educa- 
tional program and inconvenience the instructors, forcing them to 
make unnecessary adaptations or changes. 

To make for efficient storage, delivery, and inventory procedures, 
much can be said in favor of the use of storage compartments built 
particularly for specific supplies. This can be done in such a way that 
the approximate quantity of a particular item can be observed at a 
glance. The use of compartments enables the principal's secretary 
to know at all times which items need to be replenished and which 
already are in sufficient supply. 

The keeping and filing of requisitions can be done by the office 
secretary. There may be little real need for detailed accounting 
except in cases where there is an abuse of privilege on the part of a 
few teachers who do not see the real worth of economical utilization 


of school supplies. 


School Equipment 

Equipment refers to larger and more durable items which are 
not so readily consumed as supplies. However, the distinction between 
the two is sometimes a difficult one. In public school usage, supplies 
are often conveniently classified as those items which have a normal 
life of not more than two years or not costing more than a specified 
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sum ($5.00 for example) per unit. Such definitions and distinctions 
are arbitrary and serve only to permit consistency in accounting for 
educational materials, 

Because equipment is usually expensive and is so important in 
the educational program, the Principal must assume major responsi- 
bility for it. Typically, this includes recommendations for the pur- 
chase of new equipment or the replacement of old; seeing that all 
equipment is kept in good and? safe working order; and protecting 
equipment from improper use and loss. The importance of good, 
workable, and efficient equipment is obvious. Certainly, no one 
would penalize the school’s program any more than absolutely 
necessary by reducing the amount and quality of equipment for all 
aspects of the school program. 

The principal has a moral as well as a legal obligation to see to 
it that all equipment is in good repair. He should never permit the use 
of equipment by instructors, students, or anyone else when he knows 
it is defective. Some have learned this through bitter experience in 
the courts, which usually hold the principal guilty of negligence if 
injuries are caused in such cases. 

Protecting equipment from abuse by students is largely a matter 
of proper instruction and education. This is a function of the teacher 
in the classroom or laboratory. Occasionally, however, in spite of 
the best instructions, there may be some violations. The principal 
must deal with premeditated and wanton destruction or damage to 
equipment or other school property. He cannot overlook such action. 
It is, however, to be expected that there will be accidental damage 
through ordinary use by students. Such costs of repair and replace- 
ment are a normal part of teaching young people, and reimbursement 
for such damage by students is not to be expected. 

One of the means used by the principal to prevent loss of equip- 
ment through theft or misplacement is to keep accurate inventories. 
This involves the use of inventory cards which list the kind of equip- 
ment, the model, the year of purchase, the serial number, and any 
other identifying information. Equipment is usually issued with office 
records noting where the equipment is and who is responsible for it. 
Transfers from one room or office to another require changes in the 
ptincipal’s office record of inventory. Periodic checks are made to 
determine whether all equipment on the inventory lists are in the 
offices and rooms assigned. Although some may think this is un- 
necessary red tape—especially in a small school—good business prac- 
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tice dictates that the principal be conscientious in using a system to 
keep accurate records of equipment, its condition, and its whereabouts. 


Textbooks 


Textbooks technically are neither supplies nor equipment and 
are usually treated in a different way from either. Their management 


[J Elementary schoot EB secondary school 


Percent of districts 


Provided Provided Provided by Pupils Pupils 
free by free by state and rent purchase 
local the district 

district state jointly 


Total is greater than 100% because some districts reported more than 
one method of providing textbooks at the same school level. 


Fic. 8. Textbooks Are Provided Free in Most Schools. (Research 
Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bulletin, 
37, no. 3 [October, 1959}, 95.) 


is determined by school board policy which is usually in harmony with 
one of the following alternatives: (1) they may be furnished free to 
students at no cost whatever to them except for abnormal depreciation 
or loss; (2) they may be rented to students for a fee with financial 
penalty for their abuse or loss; or (3) they must be purchased by the 
students themselves, and thus are no real problem to the school ex- 
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cept for ordering and selling them. If either of the first two methods 
is used, the principal's problem in the administration of textbooks is 
largely keeping accurate records of purchasing, utilizing a card or 
other system for loans to students, and keeping records of book in- 
ventories. The principal with initiative will devise an adequate record 
system for these purposes. With such a system, secretaries can take 
over most of the routine work in such accounting. The system used 
should be adapted to the needs and the personnel of each individual 
school. 

Textbooks are provided free in most schools in school districts 
which have 30,000 or more in population according to a recent survey 
by the NEA Research Division (see Fig. 8) : 


Whether public-school pupils get their books free or must rent or buy 
them is important to the family budget and also makes a difference in 
quality of instruction. A recent NEA Research Division survey provides 
some information for school districts 30,000 and over in population: 

[1] The great majority of districts provide textbooks free to pupils. 

[2] In the South free textbooks are usually paid for by the state; in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England states free textbooks are generally 
paid for by the local school districts, 

{3] Proportionally more smaller school districts than larger districts have 
rental systems or depend upon state financing of free textbooks. 

{4] Where pupils must rent their textbooks, some kind of assistance is usu- 
ally provided to those who cannot afford the fees.3 


OFFICE FINANCE RECORDS 


American public schools are presumed to be free to those who 
attend them. The costs are presumed to be borne by the taxpayers of 
the district and state. In the past this policy of public school finance has 
broken down to some degree in many of the high schools of the 
country, with the result that students have been assessed a variety of 
fees and registration charges. There have been a number of reasons 
why theory and practice have been so far apart in this area: (1) 
school budgets have not been sufficient to pay all the costs of edu- 
cation; (2) some administrators and boards of education sincerely 
believe that students should pay a part of the cost of their high school 
education; (3) such a practice was traditional and apparently accept- 
able; and (4) other schools were following the same practice. The 
efficacy of these arguments will not be debated at this point. The im- 


8 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, 37, no. 3 (October, 1959), 95. 
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portant point is that school principals find themselves collecting, ac- 
counting for, and expending sums of money outside the regular school 
district funds. They are faced with the very important problem of 
carrying out these duties without impairing their integrity and effi- 
ciency either legally or morally. 

Fundamental to the businesslike administration of the principal’s 
office is the establishment and operation of an office account—a kind 
of revolving fund. Such an account*will be authorized by the board 
of education and the superintendent except in states where such a 
Practice is not permitted by law. One of the major purposes for its 
establishment is to permit the principal to pay for the purchase of 
small items which typically should not have to wait for clearance and 
payment through district accounts—postage being a good example. 
The board usually appropriates a small sum of money to the account. 
The principal is authorized to purchase items or pay office costs up 
to a certain board-determined maximum. At stipulated intervals the 
principal gives a written accounting to the board and the account is 
replenished up to the agreed upon amount. Thus, the principal is 
saved the embarrassment of not being able to buy small necessary 
items, and at the same time he has only a limited amount of money 
at his disposal. If desired, such an account could be required to have 
two signatures on all checks. Internal checks and external audits by 
professional auditors should be required for the protection of the 
principal as well as for the protection of school district funds. 

Quite often the school principal operates what have been defined 
as “clearing accounts’’—moneys collected by a school which are not 
available for the operation of the program collecting them. They may 
include money collected and held for the board of education or other 
organizations which must be turned over to such organizations in full 
amount—fees, rentals, special-drive collections, taxes, payroll deduc- 
tions, admissions taxes, student insurance premiums, student labora- 
tory or locker deposits, interfund transfers, and the like. The clearing 
accounts provide “an effective means for dealing with transactions 
that present a false picture of the financial condition of school ac- 
tivities if recorded under the regular receipt and expenditure ac- 
counts.’”4 

It is obvious that if a school shows receipts of $500 when student 
deposit money is collected, and expenditures of $500 when the money 


4U.S. Office of Education, Financial Accounting for School Activities, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959, p. 20. 
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is refunded, the accounting books will not show a true picture of 
the money used—for not one cent of the money was available for the 
school’s use. It does not solve the problem to simply indicate on the 
books that $500 more revenue was received which was counterbal- 
anced by $500 more expenditures. An “office account” furnishes an 
ideal way to handle such clearing accounts. Some schools use the stu- 
dent activity accounts for this purpose. 

The fees and rentals—exchisive of student activity fees—can be 
operated through the principal's office account. Here again, school 
district policy and state laws may require a different procedure in 
some instances. In some schools the fees are collected from students 
and then remitted directly to the school board. In others, the principal 
is responsible for expending the funds for which the fees were 
charged—the purchase of towels, replacement of textbooks, and other 
similar examples. The principal should learn early in his career that 
he cannot allow teachers or himself to collect or expend funds of any 
kind without issuing receipts and processing checks. He cannot afford 
to place himself or his teachers in a position where anyone can ques- 
tion the use of any moneys which come to his school. He should make 
himself thoroughly familiar with state laws, school board regulations, 
and the recommendations of school district auditors in dealing with 
public money. 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


Some schools operate a student-service store in relation to their 
student activity finance program. Such an operation serves several 
purposes: to provide supplies for students, to earn money to help 
finance the activity program, and to act as a laboratory for the teaching 
of many business functions and practices. 

The advantages and the educational values to be obtained from 
the operation of a student store are real. Often, however, there ate 
problems to solve and hurdles to overcome before the advantages of a 
student store operation outweigh the disadvantages. Chief among 
these are opposition from local businesses which see the school store 
as another competitor; the criticism of school patrons and others who 
object to the sale of candy and other such commodities during school 
hours; the legal implications and restrictions sometimes involved in 
such an operation; and the general criticism that such an operation is 
not within the function or prerogative of the school. 
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The prudent principal will weigh the pros and cons of operating 
a school store before setting one up. In some communities it would be 
a welcome addition, since its operation tends to keep students on the 
school grounds during their free time. In others, it may be a source of 
extreme criticism because of its effect upon private business. In this 
day of close school-community ties and relationships, the principal 
cannot afford to foster public ill will for the sake of a few dollars in 
the student activity fund. The answet to his problem is determined by 
school board and administrative policy which, of course, considers all 
sides to such a controversial question. Bent and McCann suggest four 
conditions which should be met before such a store is put in operation: 
“it is wise to begin the operation of a school store only when (1) 
the services of the store are clearly recognized in the community; 
(2) a feasible plan for operating the store within the school has been 
made; (3) the advice of the school attorney is favorable; and (4) 
the approval of the superintendent and board of education have been 


secured in advance.” 


MANAGING THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


School lunch programs are becoming almost universally ac- 
cepted. Their advantages are many: nutritious meals may be served at 
nominal cost to students; less lunchtime is required and the school 
day can thus be extended to increase the educational program, and 
the problems and safety hazards caused when large numbers of stu- 
dents are going to and from home or town during the lunch period 
are decreased. 

The responsibility of the principal in the selection and super- 
vision of school lunch personnel has already been noted. He has other 
responsibilities, however. He must organize and operate the business 
aspects of the program: scheduling the lunch period; providing for 
supervision and education of students in their lunchroom etiquette; 
and collecting, accounting for, and expending the funds involved in 
the program. The first two of these responsibilities can be discharged 
by delegation and assignment according to the particular circum- 
stances in the individual school. Order, fairness of privilege, simplicity 
of operation, and consideration of the rights of all are fundamental 
in the scheduling of lunch periods. The needs and desires of students 


5 Rudyard K. Bent and Lloyd E. McCann, Administration of Secondary Schools, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, p. 295. 
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and teachers, fairness to both groups, and the achievement of the 
maximum educational benefits in lunchroom etiquette are vital con- 
siderations in setting up a schedule of faculty supervision of the 
lunchroom. Simplicity, convenience, accurateness, and soundness of 
procedure are important considerations in handling the funds of the 
lunch program. A separate bank account with proper receipting, ac- 
counting, and disbursement by checks are minimum requirements for 
such a fund. Accurate and complète records are required so that audit- 
ing and reporting are made easy. Carelessness and lack of concern are 
inexcusable in the handling of these, or any other, funds. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


Since the office of principal has developed into an educational 
leadership position, more attention is being placed upon the location 
and the general conditions which exist in his office and in the offices 
of his administrative and supervisory assistants. 

The school general office is the hub around which the school 
program revolves. It is the center of such school services as communi- 
cations, records, finances, public relations, guidance and counseling, 
and other vital activities. To many people it offers the only direct 
contact they will have with the school. For that reason alone, it must 
function properly so that it exemplifies the educational policies and 
achievements of the school itself. The first impression the visitor gets 
of a school usually comes from an office visit. The impression should 
be a favorable one. 

Except in a new building, a school principal cannot have much 
to do with the location and physical arrangement of the school office. 
He can, however, have a great deal to do with its general appearance 
and the atmosphere which pervades it. 

The history of education makes much of the fact that early high 
schools provided little or no office space for the administrator. Often 
the principal found himself utilizing, in the best way possible, what- 
ever unused space was available. Slowly, the idea of a school princi- 
pal’s need for an office was accepted, but the modern and convenient 
offices of today are a far cry from the crowded and ill-arranged “of- 
fices” of a few years ago. The principal of today who is unhappy with 
his office arrangement and facilities would receive some solace if he 
compared his own with that of the better school offices of 25 or 50 
years ago. 
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Certain so-called minimum standards for school offices receive 
general acceptance today. Of course, these standards vary with the 
size and wealth of the school involved, but the need for office space 
is always present regardless of other factors. The modern secondary 
school offices consist of: (1) a fairly large and conveniently located 
reception room, (2) suitable working space for secretarial workers, 
which is separated from the reception area by a work-height counter, 
(3) a principal’s private office witli floor coverings, furniture, and 
decorations to add an air of dignity to it. It should have a private 
entrance as well as an entrance from the outer office, (4) private 
offices for the assistant principal, the school physician, the school 
nurse, and for other personnel who work directly through the princi- 
pal of the school, (5) a well-equipped workroom for duplication of 
materials, etc., (6) fireproof walk-in storage rooms for student rec- 
ords and other valuable materials, (7) storerooms for office supplies 
and textbooks, (8) health and examination rooms for students and 
faculty, (9) a teacher conference room, (10) toilet and washroom 
facilities, and (11) an office for the administration of student activity 
finances. 

The size and specific arrangement of the component parts of the 
administrative suite will not be the same in any two schools. Indi- 
vidual preference and local needs and conditions are important 
contributing factors in the physical arrangement of offices. All admin- 
istrators, however, strive to attain maximum convenience and accessi- 
bility, privacy for administrative and supervisory officials, some degree 
of flexibility in the possible utilization of facilities, comfort without 
luxury, and attractive appearance without ostentation. 


Office Services 

The principal’s office is the point of origin of many of the 
auxiliary services and requirements of the instructional program. The 
initiative for legal requirements—compulsory attendance, physical 
examinations, and fire drills—begins in the principal's office even 
though specific responsibility for carrying out the provisions of the 


law or board of education regulation may be delegated to others. The 


interpretation and implementation of instructions received from the 


district central office are made in the principal’s office—and usually 
by him personally. The ptincipal’s office is the focal point for the 
enforcement of directives received from agencies such as the local 
police or fire department, the board of health, the state board of edu- 
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cation, the state superintendent of public instruction, and the regional 
and state accrediting associations. Most important of all, office serv- 
ices include the communications and other means the principal utilizes 
to exert his leadership upon the school. 

Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon listed ten important services 
which the school office should render: 


Briefly stated, the office should, serve as (1) the communication center 
of the school, (2) a clearing house for the transaction of school business, 
(3) a counseling center for teachers and students, (4) a counseling center for 
school patrons, (5) a research division of the school for the collection, 
analysis, and evaluation of information regarding activities and results, (6) 
the repository of school records, (7) the planning center for solving school 
problems and for initiating school improvements, (8) a resource center for 
encouraging creative work, (9) a co-ordinating agency in cultivating whole- 
some school and community relations, and (10) the co-ordinating center of 
the school enterprise.6 


Office Organization 


Since the most important function of the high school principal is 
improvement of instruction, it follows that whenever practicable the 
routine matters of office management should be delegated to others. 
The extent of such delegation will be determined by a number of fac- 
tors: the number and capability of administrative assistants, the num- 
ber and capability of office clerks and secretaries, the quantity and 
quality of equipment available, and the general attitude of the princi- 
pal concerning his own responsibility in the matter. 

With so many agencies making legitimate requests and require- 
ments for reports, records, and information, there is strong tempta- 
tion for the principal to make such reports and attend to the required 
details himself. This temptation he must resist. It can best be done 
by efficient utilization of office staff and equipment. There are a num- 
ber of things the principal may do to minimize the amount of time 
and energy he spends in taking care of office routine. Unfortunately, 
some of these cannot be controlled by him alone; they often depend 
upon decisions of the superintendent and board of education. He 
should be guided by the following principles: 

1. The principal can recommend the purchase of modern equip- 
ment suitable to the type and size of his school. The list should include 
for most schools: typewriters, duplicating machines, dictating ma- 


6 Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, The Effective 
School Principal, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 445. 
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chines, adding and computing machines, files, cash registers, and 
other modern office equipment. 

2. The principal should establish simplified and standard pro- 
cedures for the handling of office detail with sufficient supervision 
and internal checks to avoid the possibility of abuse or failure of the 
system. Under proper direction many office workers can do the routine 
work as efficiently as the administrative officer. School students and 
employees should know how the offite is organized and how business 
detail should be conducted. 

3. Business organization should be built around the strengths 
and capabilities of the clerical and office staff. Each staff member 
should have his relationships and responsibilities with others clearly 
defined. 

4, Although the principal recognizes the importance of good 
business procedures and accurate and complete reporting of financial 
and statistical information, he assumes the role of leader in stressing 
the fact that these are means to ends and not ends in themselves. He 
will demonstrate this by applying his attention to his major business 
of improving and facilitating classroom instruction. But he will also 
insist upon efficient performance in the running of school administra- 
tion. 

Of course, the principal in the smaller schools will have to do 
much more of the business-routine office work than will his counter- 
part in larger schools. The former may also teach classes varying in 
number from one to whatever is considered to be a full assignment. 
Although it is of some advantage for the principal to teach oc- 
casionally in order to keep himself familiar with students and the 
problems of teaching, the administration suffers greatly when class- 
room teaching or business administration becomes a major role of 
the principal. 

In situations where the principal cannot have a large enough 
office staff, secretarial students from office practice classes should be 
used, Telephone etiquette; practical problems in dictation, transcrip- 
tion, and general typing; meeting the public; and many other neces- 
sary and desirable office practices can be learned better in the school 
office than in the classroom where theoretical problems are devised by 
an instructor. Since the students available for such service are still 
taking classes, the principal must be careful to select only those who 
are qualified to perform satisfactorily. He will avoid, at all costs, ex- 
ploitation of the time and talents of students whose services are being 


utilized. 
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Traditionally, lay citizens and some school administrators have 
assumed that the principal (with only minor secretarial assistance) 
should take care of the office in smaller schools by himself. More and 
more, the principalship has become a responsibility involving the more 
important duties which are not envisioned by lay citizens. These in- 
clude such responsibilities as: (1) interviewing and communicating 
with students, parents, professional people, and others; (2) collect- 
ing, filing, and distributing infofmation about students and the school 
in general; (3) preparing information and issuing reports to accredit- 
ing institutions, state and local school officials, and to parents and 
patrons in the community; (4) providing improved student services 
of a curricular and activity nature; and (5) supervising all aspects of 
teacher and staff performance in the public school program. The 
streamlining and delegation of office responsibilities is necessary if 
the principal is to succeed in these major areas of stewardship. 

Much has been said about improving the efficiency and contribu- 
tion of excellent teachers by the use of teacher aides and helpers. The 
same arguments can be used to justify the use of capable clerks and 
secretaries for principals. If the principal is required to perform his 
job alone, he becomes a “glorified clerk.” He must surround himself 
with high-caliber assistants and must arrange his own office responsi- 
bilities in such a way that he can plan for an improved school pro- 
gtam. The maintenance of regular office hours is important, but his 
schedule must have a high degree of flexibility. High school princi- 
pals who spend all their time in the office have not accepted the real 
challenge of the principalship. To a high degree they are field workers 
who work with teachers, staff members, and community agencies. 
Formerly “slaves” to a desk with a telephone and a set of financial or 
attendance records at hand, they have developed into a professional 
leadership group which supervises such activities but gives maximum 
attention to the weightier matter of education—the instruction and 
counseling of high school students. 


SUMMARY 


The business management responsibilities of high school prin- 
cipals have sometimes received more attention than they deserve. This 
does not imply that they are unimportant. It implies, rather, that the 
business function is only a means to an end. With proper efficiency 
and with the assignment of clerical duties to assistants, the business 
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management aspects of school administration can be completed ex- 
peditiously, leaving time for the principal to take care of the more 
important functions of his office. 

Since school administrators are responsible for the expenditure 
of public funds, it is important that acceptable methods of accounting 
be employed. Adequate records should be kept of all receipts and ex- 
penditures of funds. Regular audits by professional auditing com- 
panies should be made. The principal cannot afford to have his in- 
tegrity questioned because of the loose methods he has used in the 
receiving and expending of funds, regardless of their amount or 
source. 

The principal's office is the center of the business operations of 
the school. It is important that it be operated with maximum effi- 
ciency. Many visitors judge the effectiveness of the school program by 
their observations of the activities originating or culminating in the 
school office. 

Since the ordinary business procedures for the operation of a 
school are somewhat standard, they can be learned by principals and 
their assistants. There is, therefore, little excuse for the principal who 
uses indefensible or careless methods of accounting for school funds. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. What evidence is there that high school principals are using more busi- 
nesslike procedures in handling school funds now than was true a few 
years ago? 

2. Describe the principal's role in the preparation and administration of the 
school district budget. Is his role increasing or decreasing? 

3. List your own arguments for and against central purchasing at the 
school district level. Would you favor statewide purchasing for schools 
by a state purchasing agent? Why or why not? 

á. Describe an acceptable plan for storing, requisitioning, and delivering 
school supplies purchased at the district level. 

5. Describe an acceptable plan for the ordering, issuing, and storing of text- 
books. Take a position with respect to either renting or selling text- 
books to students and present the arguments to defend it. 

6. Explain the operation of “revolving” or “clearing” accounts. 

7. As a principal you have been asked to recommend to the superintendent 
a policy with respect to the possible operation of a student supply store. 
Present your recommendation with your reasons for it. 

8. Describe an ideal office suite for a medium-sized high school. 

9. How would you answer school critics who argue that principals have too 
much office help? too much money tied up in office equipment? 
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10. In your opinion, what is the relative importance of office management as 
compared to other duties of the school principal? What are the impli- 
cations of your arguments when considering the preparation of school 
principals? 
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CHAPTER 11 


SS 


SCHOOL PLANT ADMINISTRATION 


The schoolhouse is a necessary facility required in any educa- 
tional program. Typically, it represents large sums of capital invested 
by a communtiy for the education of its citizens. In many places, it is 
the most important center of community life. School administrators 
should recognize the importance of keeping buildings in good con- 
dition, Students, teachers, and citizens of the community have a right 
to use school facilities that are convenient, safe, and attractive. De- 
spite the problems involved, school buildings should be available for 
use by community and school groups whenever needed. 


ENVIRONMENT AND EDUCATION 


The dingy and often poorly maintained school buildings of a 
few years ago were ample proof of a widespread belief that physical 
environment had little, if any, effect upon the learning process of 
school children. The effect of school environment upon the learning 
and the health of children has been written about since the days of 


Henry Barnard, who said: 


In the whole field of school improvement there is no more pressing need 
of immediate action than here. I present, with much hesitation, the result of 
my examinations as to several hundred schoolhouses in different parts of the 
State. I will say, generally, that the location of the schoolhouse, instead of 
being retired, shaded, healthy, attractive, is in some cases decidedly un- 
healthy, exposed freely to the sun and storm, and in nearly all, on one or 
more public streets, where the passing of objects, the noise and the dust, are 
a perpetual annoyance to teacher and scholar,—that no play-ground is af- 
forded for the scholar except the highway,—that the size is too small for 
even the average attendance of the scholars,—that not one in a hundred has 
any other provision for a constant supply of that indispensable element of 
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health and life, pure air, except the rents and crevices which time and wanton 
mischief have made; that the seats and desks are not, in a majority of cases, 
adapted to children of different sizes and ages, but on the other hand are 
calculated to induce physical deformity, and ill-health, and not in a few in- 
stances (I state this on the authority of physicians who were professionally 
acquainted with the cases) have actually resulted in this—and that in the 
mode of warming rooms, sufficient regard is not had either to the comfort 
and health of the scholar, or to economy.t 


Today, the present yearly Construction of hundreds of beautiful, 
comfortable, and functional buildings is equally strong proof that 
people now accept the assumption that good physical environment 
enhances the learning process. It is true that not all communities have 
accepted the importance of environment upon education, but the 
trend to its acceptance is inevitable. 

School buildings are planned and built to house the educational 
program of the future. Those presently being used reflect attitudes 
of the past. As educational programs change to meet the needs of 
changing ideas, school buildings currently in use become less adapt- 
able and less acceptable to the modern school programs. This was 
referred to by the American Association of School Administrators: 


In the years preceding the recent war, many services to youth were 
gradually accepted as important educational features by the administrators of 
modern school programs. Some of these have profound effects on the school 
building, for example, physical and health education and music education. 
Both of these programs have been expanded to include more students in 
daily programs than ever before. In northern climates, at least, gymnasiums 
with the attendant dressing rooms and showers have now become essential 
in high schools, and some form of indoor playroom is required in elementary 
schools. The music program in good schools is no longer simply classroom 
choral work. It now consists of bands, orchestras, a variety of choral groups, 
and individual instrumental work. The modern music program needs acousti- 
cally treated rooms planned to accommodate these important activities.” 


School administrators recognize the importance of modern and 
well-kept buildings. They serve as a strong stimulating influence upon 
school students just as unattractive and poorly maintained buildings 
have a depressing effect. Second to a strong and superior faculty, the 
school plant (buildings, site, and related facilities) rates as the most 
important educational feature to young and old alike. 


1 Henry Barnard, as quoted by John H. Herrick, Ralph D. McLeary, Wilfred F. 
Clapp, and Walter F. Bogner, From School Program to School Plant, New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1956, p. vii. 

2 American Association of School Administrators, American School Buildings, 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1949, p. 17. 
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UTILIZING OLD BUILDINGS 


Obviously, the typical principal can have little to do with the 
planning of many school buildings. He is usually in charge of the 
educational program housed in buildings which he had little, if any, 
responsibility in planning. Except in instances where a new school 
building is being planned, his chief responsibility and opportunity is 
in making the best possible use of facilities and buildings already in 
use. This often involves his making recommendations to the district 
school superintendent for renovation and improvement of the build- 
ings in question. 

More than anyone else, the principal recognizes the fact that not 
only the education, but also the mental and physical health and the 
safety of school students are dependent upon the nature and condi- 
tion of the buildings and facilities being utilized. For this reason he 
should be the one most interested and most active in the effort to 
make the present facilities as attractive, comfortable, functionable, 
and well equipped as possible. This does not mean that learning 
cannot and does not take place in old and obsolescent buildings; it 
means, rather, that learning will be much more effective if the school 
plants are modern and well equipped. 

New school buildings are costly and often create a financial 
burden upon the taxpayers. Old buildings can often be made attrac- 
tive and serviceable by renovation and reconditioning. This may prove 
to be inexpensive and at the same time satisfactory. The principal 
often can exert influence upon the superintendent to start a program 
of school building improvement. He cannot, of course, do much 
without the support of the superintendent and the board of education. 

The principal has many responsibilities in the proper use of 
the school plant. It is a major part of his assignment to supervise the 
work of the custodians and caretakers. He is responsible for the 
health and safety of students, teachers, and patrons who use school 
facilities. He must see that fire and safety hazards are eliminated and 
that the building is in the best possible condition at all times. 


Classroom Utilization 

A major responsibility of the principal, especially one who has 
an overcrowded building where there is some sentiment favoring the 
construction of a new plant, is to make certain that the building is 
being utilized to the maximum. This involves a study of two kinds 
of utilization: room and pupil-station. Room utilization is a deter- 
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mination of the percent of the total number of rooms available that 
are being used during the school day. If the school has 25 rooms and 
there are 7 periods of classwork, there are then available 175 class- 
rooms of one period each. If actual count of the classes each period 
shows that there are a total of 164 class sections in operation during 
the day, there is a room utilization of 94 percent. 


Pupil-Station Utilization , 

Pupil-station utilization involves a study of the total number of 
desks or student work areas being used as a percent of the total 
number available. Thus, if the 25 classrooms mentioned above have 
a total of 990 pupil-stations, and 580 are utilized the first period, 550 
the second period, and 563 the third; the 2970 pupil-stations avail- 
able during the 3-period interval were utilized by only 1693 pupils— 
a pupil-station utilization of only 57 percent. 


Improving Utilization 

Room utilization percentages should be very high—90 percent 
or more. Pupil-station utilization percentages will be much lower. 
The principal should study his room schedules and assignments to 
see that he is getting the maximum use of rooms and pupil-stations. 
Such a study may show him that with a higher percentage of utiliza- 
tion, the building may not be as overcrowded as he or others had be- 
lieved. Certainly, he should not recommend additional facilities until 
he has done everything possible to achieve maximum use of those 
already available. 

To increase the availability of rooms and pupil-stations the high 
school principal should, where practicable, do the following: (1) in- 
crease the length of the school day in order to increase the number of 
available class periods; (2) stagger the class periods so that some 
students arrive and leave earlier than others; (3) increase the pupil- 
station capacity of some rooms, where practicable; (4) renovate 
rooms, if any are available, to make them satisfactory as laboratories 
or classrooms; and (5) make such room adjustments as converting 
Junchroom areas and auditoriums into multi-purpose rooms. 

Many high schools have recently moved from a 6-period to 4 
7-period day in order to provide more class offerings and a better 
academic program. The extended program does offer a broader cur- 
ticulum, which is its chief advantage. It may, however, present some 
difficult problems: students of below average ability trying to carry 
a class each period or spending one or more periods in a study-hall ar- 
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rangement of questionable value; teachers often having increased 
teaching loads as high as five or six classes out of the 7-period day; 
and decreasing the amount of time available for each subject by 
shortening periods. Some schools have found that they do not have 
sufficient staff to furnish the extra classes that a 7- or 8-period day 
requires; thus, almost automatically they are forced into a revival of 
the study hall arrangement. Other schools have made the extra 
period one of student option, and dne which would have offerings 
which are attractive to the superior and gifted students. It is well to 
remember that the number of periods per day does not determine the 
quality of the program. This is a function of good teaching and effec- 
tive administration of whatever program is offered. 


CONSTRUCTING NEW BUILDINGS 


If study shows that crowded conditions exist in spite of maxi- 
mum room and pupil-station utilization, and if the superintendent 
and board of education recommend and the tax-paying public agree 
that for any number of reasons—safety, comfort, or provision for 
better program—the present plant is unsatisfactory, plans should be 
determined and set in motion for the construction of a new building. 
In school districts large enough to have a district school superin- 
tendent in addition to at least one high school principal, the latter 
officer usually has important responsibility in the planning and build- 
ing of a new high school. As the administrative head of the high 
school attendance area, the principal takes major responsibility for 
the work of the school staff. 

The principal and the staff (with the consultant help of the 
superintendent) are responsible for the statement of educational 
specifications. It should describe the program in detail, including 
these items: 

1. A summary of the educational philosophy and program for a com- 


munity and school. 

. Possible future program changes. 

The location, size, and description of the site of the proposed project. 

The grade levels to be housed. 

Initial enrolment and policy on maximum enrolment. 

. Policy on class sizes. 

. A tentative time schedule. 

. A summary of required teac! 
survey). 

9. The desired relationships of these teaching stations. 
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hing stations or classrooms (space-adequacy 
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10. A description of each station in terms of the activities to be carried on, 
the furniture, equipment, and storage requirements. 

11. Proposed community use. 

12. Any special requirements.* 


When the high school principal is given a major responsibility 
in the planning of the school plant, he must bring his faculty and 
staff into active participation in the project. Since school buildings are 
planned and constructed to last a minimum of 50 years, the impor- 
tance of good planning is obvious. It is important that the staff spend 
time, effort, and study in planning a building that will be functional 
in spite of the educational changes which will take place in the next 
50 years. Thus, flexibility is the key word in such planning. 

It is likely that most of the errors in school-plant planning come 
as a result of too much haste and too little study by the planners. 
Building a new high school is a major undertaking and the super- 
intendent, the principal, and the staff should be under no delusions 
about the amount of time and effort required for this endeavor. Such 
planning should begin approximately 3 years before the building is 
to be occupied. Not less than 1 year should be used in actual plan- 
ning time. 


FROM JANITOR TO CUSTODIAN 


The evolvement of the custodianship as a technical position of 
trust and responsibility has already been referred to as an important 
development in recent years. The janitor, once regarded as an un- 
skilled laborer, has become the custodian—a kind of semiskilled 
technician. He is a building engineer in the sense that he operates 
heating, lighting, and other building service equipment that becomes 
more complicated and technical in its operation from year to year. His 
duty is to make emergency repairs in all the service systems. He pro- 
tects the health and safety of all by proper operation of building 
facilities. His is a position of great responsibility and importance. 

The school custodian is a public relations person of major po- 
tential. He is often close to students and to lay citizens, and since he 
is not a professional educator “speaks the language” of both groups. 
For the school program to have maximum effectiveness, he must 
support it. He must get along well with students, faculty, adminis- 


3 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in 4 
Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 255. 
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trators, and lay citizens. He must set an example in his talk and 
conduct with students, for he is often closer to them than the teachers. 

As the responsibilities of the position have increased, so have 
the qualifications increased. No longer is it considered to be a pa- 
tronage position for a person in the community who just happens to 
be out of work or ready for “retirement.” The position is being up- 
graded from year to year largely because of the work of the National 
Association of Engineers and Custodians and the recommendations 
of school administrators. In-service programs instituted by school 
districts, colleges and universities, and state departments of education 
have done much to increase the qualifications of custodians. Labor 
unions have helped to increase the benefits of custodial services by 
bringing increased salaries and fringe benefits. Custodians in some 
states are members of the state retirement system. In some states, also, 
they are employed under the civil service system. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CUSTODIAN TO THE SCHOOL 


Schools have made great efforts to improve the status and the 
importance of the school custodian. His importance has increased in 
the following ways: 


1. He has become recognized as a staff member in his own right, with 
responsibilities for helping in the planning and functioning of 
the school program. He attends staff meetings and is directly re- 
sponsible to the school principal. 

2. Salaries have been improved greatly. 

3. The number of daily working hours and the frequency of un- 
salaried night work have been decreased. 

4, Higher qualifications and improved in-service programs for cus- 
todians have resulted in better-trained personnel with attendant 
increase in occupational prestige. 


CARE OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


Proper care of the school building—another major responsibility 
of the school principal—is possible only when all individuals con- 
cerned cooperate. Administrators, custodians, teachers, students, and 
lay citizens must all work together. Too many, however, have laid the 
full responsibility at the door of the maligned custodial staff. Some 
teachers have felt that it was below their dignity to help the custodian 
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maintain a clean building, since he was being paid for that purpose. 

Coordination in keeping buildings in good and safe condition is 
a function of the administrative officer. To do this successfully the 
custodian must be responsible directly to the principal. He—like the 
teachers—cannot be efficient and happy in his work if he is respon- 
sible to both everyone and no one. Teachers’ calls for special service 
and consideration, particularly in larger schools, must come through 
a central agency—the office of the principal or his representative. 
He, alone, is in a position to organize, coordinate, require, and 
evaluate. 

Proper care of the school building entails some specific and 
direct services and policies from the principal himself. Some of these 
include: (1) establishing good working relations with the custodial 
staff; (2) providing leadership in obtaining other staff cooperation 
in helping the custodian—preventive measures to relieve the custodian 
of long hours and extra work; (3) securing adequate custodial sup- 
plies and equipment; (4) providing in-service training of many 
types to help custodians improve their services; (5) inspecting the 
building regularly and helping keep safety hazards at a minimum, 
(6) supervising the renovation and upkeep of the building so that it 
is always in the best possible condition; (7) cooperating with the 
staff in the education of students to eliminate the defacing or destruc- 
tion of school property; (8) providing appropriate punishment or 
penalty for the few students who willfully violate rules and regula- 
tions related to the proper use of school property; and (9) providing 
time and organization—with attendant student practice—for evacua- 
tion drills from buildings under simulated emergency conditions. 
This, of course, requires careful planning and some imagination in 
anticipating emergency conditions. 

That custodians are part of the principal’s team was indicated 
by Faunce in the following: 


Custodians should be more than doers of other people’s ideas. They 
should be evaluators and planners, too. They should be expected to look 
critically and thoughtfully at every job and process to discover a better way 
of performing it. As members of the team, their ideas and advice should be 
sought before any new policy is adopted that will affect building maintenance. 
It is probable that they should be represented on the school council to en- 
sure that they will have a voice in developing new policies. At any rate, the 
principal and faculty should consult them with respect and receive their 
suggestions attentively. Such treatment will pay off in better building main- 
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tenance and in better teamwork. Most “custodian problems” that arise stem 
from feelings of inferior status on the part of custodians. Such problems can 
be prevented by the recognition of the custodian as a human being who is 
entitled to respect, and as a technical specialist on the staff team. The cus- 
todian, as a member of the team, should deal directly and honestly with the 
principal and not attempt to carty grievances around him to the board 
members.* 


COMMUNITY USE OF BUILDINGS 


One of the major problems encountered by the principal is the 
proper use of the school plant by the community. Too often, people 
are reluctant to enforce high enough standards of conduct. The prin- 
cipal is responsible, of course, to see that proper supervision—district 
employed or otherwise—is provided to protect the property interests 
of the school. More and more school buildings are being utilized for 
the recreational and educational benefits of people of all ages. This 
should be encouraged, for the schools belong to the people and there- 
fore should be used by them. Greater use by such groups is one an- 
swer to the charge that school buildings are not being utilized as they 
might be. Such cooperation between the school and the community is 
also an excellent means of raising the cultural standard of the com- 
munity and improving relations between the two. The principal no 
longer “tolerates” night and out-of-school activities; he encourages 
and promotes them. Such activities as parent-teacher meetings, com- 
munity-sponsored activities, extension classes, and youth activities of 
all kinds are now an acceptable part of the school program. These 
additional responsibilities of the principal have created several unique 
problems for him: separation of night from day activities, provision 
for supervision and police protection, and the administration of 
sound and consistent policies for the use of school facilities. 

Newer secondary school buildings are usually built with pro- 
visions to separate building facilities often used at night from the 
rest of the building. Such provisions minimize the need for super- 
vision of night activities, and reduce the cost of heat and light. ‘th 

The wise principal, while he encourages the use of school facili- 
ties outside regular school hours, will be careful to administer such 
programs only on the basis of conformity to written policies. Such 
problems as collecting rental (if any), employing supervisory per- 


4 Roland C. Faunce, Secondary School Administration, New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1955, p. 261. 
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sonnel, and scheduling should be administered by written policies 
which have been recommended to and accepted by the board of edu- 
cation. When activities are sponsored by groups or organizations out- 
side the jurisdiction of the school, it is a wise policy to require the 
signing of an agreement which states the conditions under which the 
meetings or activities will be held. Such agreements usually include 
a statement of purpose, time and duration of use of the building, the 
fee to be charged, the official® responsibility of the organization, a 
listing of the person(s) responsible for supervision (policing protec- 
tion), the signature of the person responsible, the signature of the 
principal, and other pertinent information. Only on the basis of such 
an agreement can the principal be sure that the building and its facili- 
ties will be used without violation or abuse. 


Rental of Buildings 

Most people know that the schools are publicly owned. They also 
know that public education is financed by taxation. A few assume that 
these facts give them certain privileges, such as the right to rent 
school buildings, equipment, and other facilities at little or no cost 
to the individual or organization. 

School administrators generally encourage the use of school 
buildings for community functions. Problems arise, however, when 
small groups desire to avail themselves of the use of school property. 
Proper care of buildings, acceptable standards of behavior, and as- 
surance of adequate protection of the facilities from misuse or theft 
ate several of the problems which may arise when school facilities 
are to be used by community organizations and groups. 

School board policy will usually determine the conditions undet 
which the principal may let private groups use school facilities. When 
policy permits such privilege, it is common practice to charge small 
rental fees and require a written agreement to be signed by a repre- 
sentative of the group and the principal indicating the rental charge, 
time of opening and closing of the building, standards of conduct to 
be observed, and the names of those directly responsible for the care 
of the building. 


MECHANICAL AND SERVICE SYSTEMS 


The typical principal probably has had little to say about the 
particular kinds of service systems in use in his school. He is, none- 
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theless, responsible for the functioning and good working order of 
these service systems. For that reason he must understand the par- 
ticular characteristics of all mechanical and service units—heating and 
ventilating systems, communication systems, electrical services, clean- 
ing systems, and plumbing and sanitation facilities. Administrators 
need not be service engineers, but they must know something about 
the principles and practical problems of the service systems in their 
own schools. c 

Here, no attempt is being made to summarize or to supplement 
the vast amount of information of a technical nature concerning serv- 
ice systems. The purpose is simply to suggest ways and means of in- 
creasing the utilization and effectiveness of whatever systems and 
services are available. 

Perhaps more than any other educator, the principal best under- 
stands the value to the educational program of convenience, protec- 
tion from hazards, and student and teacher comfort. He knows that 
best results are obtained by maintaining proper room temperatures, 
adequate ventilation, adequate lighting, clean rooms and facilities, 
sanitary plumbing facilities, and necessary safety provisions in and 
out of buildings. He must insist upon maximum performance in all 
these areas—sometimes against the wishes of others who are not al- 
ways aware of what conditions are best. For example, if given a 
choice many teachers and students would insist upon having room 
temperatures which are too high for their own health or best per- 
formance. 

The principal and the building engineer or chief custodian 
should discuss with teachers and students the way to obtain the best 
possible performance from all service systems. Experience in the 
buildings concerned, plus a knowledge of the objectives and particu- 
lar characteristics of each system are essential for an understanding of 
the optimal conditions for school operation. Valuable information 
about the operation of some or all of these systems may very well be 
included in faculty and student handbooks or bulletins. 


The conscientious principal recognizes his responsibility to in- 


spect the building regularly and often. He will also require that im- 


perfections in the working of any of these systems be reported to his 
office so that they can be repaired. There is nothing more frustrating 
than to be ready to use some facility such as the communication sys- 
tem and find that it is out of order and that nothing was reported. 
Inspection and correction of defective facilities and equipment is im- 
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portant too for the protection of teachers and students alike, particu- 
larly in preventing illness and accidents. 


SAFETY 


The newer buildings are safer places for students than were their 
earlier predecessors. For that reason the principal will gauge the 
amount of time and stress placed upon safety according to the number 
of students involved and the conditions and hazards of his building. 
According to the American Association of School Administrators, 
“There is an important, in fact compelling, sense in which the safety 
aspects of the school plant transcend all other plant considerations. 
Parents would prefer an unschooled child to a maimed one or one 
who had died because of an unsafe school building.’”* 

In considering the safety of a school building, the potential edu- 
cational service of the building and the cost of making it safe must 
both be considered. Note the following pertinent statements by 
the AASA: 


Important as safety of school plant looms, however, it should not be 
confused with or substituted for the fundamental purpose of a school plant, 
namely, educational service. Safety may be as characteristic of a school build- 
ing poorly planned for educational service as of a well-planned building. It 
is proper and essential for those who are responsible for providing a school 
plant to inquire pointedly, “Is the building worth being made safe?” 

This question should be raised both in connection with planning new 
buildings and in remodeling existing structures. Another way to word the 
question when remodeling is under consideration is to ask, “Should capital 
outlay funds be expended to prolong the life of a school building already 
obsolete insofar as educational service is concerned?” To ask such a question 
is to answer it; no, if the building will not also respond to educational 
modernization.® 


Even though the principal can do little to improve the already 
existing structural safety features of his building, he can do much to 
improve the safe use of whatever facilities do exist. As a minimum, 
he can: 

1. Recommend building changes to remove safety hazards when 
necessary and practicable. Installation, when needed, of new wiring 

5 American Association of School Administrators, American School Buildings, 


Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1949, p. 167. 
6 Ibid. 
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systems, fire escapes, and anti-panic locks on doors are examples of 
improvements he may recommend. 

2. Require that safety features already in existence be used for 
maximum protection of students. He should ignore the pleas of 
custodians and others who argue that anti-panic locks are not neces- 
sary and only make the building more difficult to keep locked. The 
safety of school children is more important than the convenience of 
custodians and teachers. ““There is a feal issue in the conflict between 
the proper use of the anti-panic devices on exits, on the one hand, and 
the control of pupils and protection of property, on the other. Al- 
though the problem of pupil control looms large in the daily opera- 
tion of the school, it can only be placed in proper perspective when 
it is recognized how unimportant it would become in an inquest, as 
an explanation or attempted justification for padlocking an exitos 

3. Refuse to permit overcrowdedness in rooms and buildings, 
since this condition is a potential fire hazard. Although he may be 
criticized by those who wish to use every available space, he must re- 
member that danger from fire in buildings is, in reality, chiefly danger 
from panic and suffocation. 

Á. See that all exits and means of escape are clearly marked and 
in good operating condition. 

5. Have his building inspected regularly by fire departments 
and safety organizations and request their suggestions for improve- 


ment of safety conditions. Fuse Obs 13 
6. Be certain that care is exercised in the use of electrical circuits 


without overloading; also be cautious in the use of flammable ma- 


terials. 
7. Inspect the building and grounds regularly for the discovery 


of new hazards—slick floors, icy pavements, broken glass, and other 
dangers. The principal should insist that all hazards and unsafe con- 
ditions be reported to his office as soon as they are discovered, He 
cannot allow the feeling to exist that he alone is responsible, for 
safety is everyone’s duty. A 

8. Exercise his leadership in explaining to faculty, custodians, 
and students that even though the building is relatively safe when 
empty, hazards begin to appear when it is occupied. No building can 
be constructed which is completely free from hazards. The degree of 


7 Ibid., p. 180. 
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danger to life and limb is determined largely by operational safety 
practices. 

Some of the responsibilities of the school staff in providing the 
safest possible school environment were referred to by the AASA: 


The school principal must be fully aware of all hazards within a build- 
ing. He must make frequent and thoughtful inspections and should co- 
operate with local fire and safety officials. Effort should be made to correct 
immediately all hazards called to his attention. 

The principal, as the responsible officer designated to implement policy 
directives within his building, should make careful and periodic checks with 
his faculty and staff to assure complete understanding of all existing fire 
safety regulations. Further, he is responsible for a complete evacuation plan 
and should conduct regular and surprise evacuation drills throughout the 
year. In addition to complying with all directives issued from the superin- 
tendent’s office, the principal should personally assume responsibility for 
checking the fire fighting equipment and knowledge of its use by adult per- 
sons within the building. He should also complete all required reports and 
inspection forms, and he should assume responsibility for preparing his 
staff to function adequately in an emergency situation. 

The custodial force, too, whether it consists of a part-time janitor in a 
small school or an extensive staff in a large school, can contribute much to 
the school safety program. The custodial force should have complete knowl- 
edge of the operation of all alarms, detection devices, and other physical 
features of the plant related to fire prevention, evacuation, and education. 
Custodians should work closely with the professional staff and should call 
attention to unsafe practices or conditions. Of course, the custodian’s safety 
practices should serve as an example to students. School authorities should 
carefully and cooperatively work out with the custodians their responsibilities 
and duties under emergency conditions. 

All teachers have a twofold responsibility for safety: education and pro- 
tection. One challenge to effective teachers is that safety in living can be 
taught. Children can be helped to learn the facts and principles that will 
develop favorable attitudes and motivate habits and skills conducive to safety. 
Such development is achieved with greatest success when it becomes a patt 
of teaching in all curriculum areas. Fire safety should be a part of an in- 
tegrated school program shared by all departments; it should be systemati- 
cally planned.§ 


BUILDING INSPECTION 


The word “inspection,” although an opprobrious term in many 
aspects of the educational program, is still apropos to safety. Many 
principals find it important and perhaps even necessary to make an 


8 American Association of School Administrators, Safety Sanity and the 
Schools, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959, pp. 8-9. 
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inspection of their buildings regularly during the school day—some- 
times in the company of the custodian. Regardless of the procedure 
used, the principal will be concerned with the building's safety con- 
ditions whenever and wherever he goes during the school day. Of 
course he may delegate inspection duties to assistants, but he cannot 
relieve himself of primary responsibility for the safety of students 
in his building. If regular inspections are not practical and would 
take up an undue amount of his time, he may find other ways to 
assure himself of the safe condition of his plant. The point is that he 
cannot leave safety to chance—he must provide all possible safe- 
guards and recognize the need to eliminate hazards, By so doing he 
will provide greater safety for his students and a more defensible 
position for himself if accidents do occur. 


REGULATION OF STUDENTS 


The typical American public high school student body is rela- 
tively free from rigid regulation and the demands of strict conformity. 
This is as it should be, for students are learning to conduct them- 
selves as mature citizens. Under such a system, however, there is the 
always present danger of a few students ignoring or interfering with 
the rights of others. Such conditions are sometimes evidenced by dis- 
courtesy, rudeness, of other acts of misconduct by students in the 
halls or on the school grounds, This cannot be ignored by teachers 
and administrators. When such conditions exist the principal must 
find ways and means of encouraging adherence to the socially accepted 
pattern of the group. Once again the principal is called upon to ex- 
ercise his tact and his professional judgment in the solution of such 
a problem, He must, of course, have the cooperation of the faculty. In 
rare instances he may have to require strict adherence to administra- 
tive regulation, He cannot permit the problem to go unsolved. 


Controlling Student Vehicular Traffic 
Secondary schools in cities—and to a lesser degree in rural areas 
—often have the problems caused by the excessive automobile and 
other vehicular traffic of students. Some of these traffic problems are: 
1. Speeding and careless driving. School officials can do very 
little to cure the reckless driver when he is away from the school 
premises. The results of his actions often will be blamed upon the 
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school, which must accept some responsibility in the matter. The 
school’s function is to educate drivers to their responsibility as adult 
citizens in the school community; it is, however, still the function of 
law enforcement officers and courts to take care of violations of 
traffic laws. 

2. Parking of student automobiles. Most of the older schools 
now being used were constructed before the automobile parking 
problem had reached the tremendous proportions it has today. Schools 
were built on sites too small to allow for the large parking facilities 
which are now required at every senior high school. As a result, stu- 
dents often park their cars on the streets near the school, blocking the 
driveways and parking areas of citizens in the neighborhood, causing 
traffic congestion, endangering the lives of young children, and gen- 
erally causing poor public relations between the school and the com- 
munity. 

Solutions to the automobile parking problems of students are 
not easy to find, They involve such decisions and choices as: (a) the 
use of presently owned grounds or the purchase of available property 
for use as a student automobile parking lot, preferably fenced and 
easily controlled by the school; (b) the establishment of rules regulat- 
ing the use of student cars before, during, and after school hours, and 
the provision for the enforcement of these rules; and (c) the enforce- 
ment of safety regulations in the parking and driving of all student 
cars. Student self-discipline will usually suffice, but there also must 
be external regulation. 

3. Carelessness of student passengers. Not all automobile acci- 
dents are caused by drivers; many are caused by the carelessness and 
poor judgment of passengers. The school must be responsible to a de- 
gree for the involvement of students in violations of the safety laws 
or code whether they ate drivers or not. Riding on car fenders, crowd- 
ing too many occupants into the automobile, careless riding of bi- 
cycles or motorcycles, or taking any unwise or unnecessary chances are 
all examples of reckless behavior with which the school must contend. 
Tt cannot escape its responsibility in this matter. Consequently, the 
principal should take appropriate steps to minimize the problem and 
punish offenders. 

4. Misuse of parked cars. Regulations must be adopted and en- 
forced to see that students cannot take their cars from their parked 
location without permission during school hours. Neither should they 
be able to use parking lots as convenient places to spend time away 
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from the school program during the school day. The implications and 
possibilities of such actions are too serious to be ignored by the school 
principal. 

5. Visiting other schools. In these days of rapid transportation, 
students from one school can easily go to other schools and create 
rather serious problems there. Thinking that they are not known, they 
may resort to undesirable practices with impunity. In such instances, 
cooperation with other schools in sending or receiving reports on stu- 
dent violations is important if the practice is to be eliminated. 


Property Defacement 

The problem of student defacement of school property can some- 
times be a serious one, especially in older school buildings which al- 
ready bear the marks of previous abuse. The principal, the teachers, 
the custodians, and all other staff members must eliminate or prevent 
this wanton waste of public money used to repair and replace defaced 
property. 

The officials of school districts everywhere deplore the fact that 
unnecessary destruction of property results in the expenditure of funds 
which could otherwise be used to enrich the school program. The 
amount of such waste presents a serious charge against the effective- 
ness of our teaching of good citizenship and observance of the rights 
and property of others. 

Psychologists explain the antisocial behavior of students by such 
reasons as a feeling of insecurity, frustration, or revenge for “wrongs” 
suffered at the hands of the school. Regardless of the causes, the prin- 
cipal must assume responsibility for the prevention and cure of such 
malpractices. There are several things he can do in an effort to solve 
this problem: 

1. Work with students and staff to develop in them a feeling of 
pride in the beauty of the school and its surroundings. Outside 
organizations can also help in a campaign of this kind. Preventive 
measures which come as a result of social pressure are the most effec- 
tive means of preventing property defacement. a 

2. See that the buildings and grounds are in excellent condition 
when school starts in the fall. Students who are tempted to scratch 
their names or initials on previously marked desks or lavatory walls, 
are usually not so tempted by unmarked and newly finished facilities. 

3. Enlist the support of teachers in the prevention of such de- 
facement in the classroom. Teachers who allow such actions by stu- 
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dents should be reminded that incidental learning is as much a part 
of an instructor's responsibility as intentional learning. 

4. Use effective methods to discipline students who deface prop- 
erty. Violators in many instances might well be required to put the 
defaced property back in the original condition. The student who 
must, on his own time, sand a desk and apply a coat or two of varnish 
may think twice before committing another similar violation. What- 
ever procedure is used, the printipal must be sure that the student 
assumes responsibility for his actions, and that defaced property is 
quickly restored to its previous condition. 


Developing Esthetic Values 

School buildings and grounds should be places of beauty—an 
esthetic environment for learning, Well-kept buildings and beauti- 
fully landscaped grounds are important in the development of student 
pride and loyalty to the school. The extent to which beauty can be- 
come a part of the school is not always a function of finance. More 
often, it is a function of good administration, capable custodians and 
grounds keepers, and cooperative faculty and students. The best 
buildings and the most beautiful grounds can soon become run-down 
and unsightly if they are carelessly neglected by the members of the 
school community. The principal should see that this does not happen. 

Secondary school buildings, halls, and classrooms are sometimes 
conspicuous by their lack of decorations, pictures, or other features of 
beauty. There are many ways in which the principal might help to 
correct this situation, such as suggesting to school patrons who desire 
to contribute something to the school the purchase of paintings of 
other forms of art. Graduating classes sometimes request suggestions — 
for gifts to be presented to the school. The principal is in a strategic 
position to encourage them to leave an article of esthetic quality to 
help beautify the school. 

Examples of the cumulative effect of a concerted effort on the 
part of school people and members of the community to beautify 
school corridors and classrooms may be found in the schools of Utah — 
County in the state of Utah. An annual art exhibit has been sponsored 
over a long period of years at Springville, Utah. It has resulted in a 
continuous effort by the schools in this and other communities to ob- — 
tain paintings and art work to add to the esthetic qualities of their — 
schools. Many of their buildings proudly display scores of art treas- 
ures obtained in many ways—such as by purchases made by © 
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organizations of citizens and students who desire to improve the en- 
vironment for learning and to instill in students an appreciation for 
the good and the beautiful. 


Adjusting the Program to the School Building 

In comparison to the new secondary school buildings now being 
built, today’s school facilities are relatively fixed and inflexible. To- 
day’s changing school program often does not fit its static school 
building. Consequently, the principal is often required to utilize 
makeshift arrangements for part of the school program. He is often 
required to adjust the school program to the following needs: 


1. The need to combine the study hall (if the school still oper- 
ates one) with the library. 

2. The need to use one gymnasium to sponsor physical education 
classes for boys and for girls—in addition to taking care of the 
athletic program. 

3. The need to teach all science classes in the same facility—usually 
not built for such versatility. 

4. The need to use the auditorium for purposes foreign to its in- 
tended use. Newer facilities of this kind are more flexible in their 
arrangement and purpose. 

5. The need to use the cafeteria as a multipurpose room. 


The list of classroom adjustments which may need to be made 
could be extended almost indefinitely, depending upon the age and 
size of the school building and the degree of crowdedness of its stu- 
dents. The administrative genius of the principal gets real opportunity 
for action in the solution to many of these problems of classroom 
utilization. Minor school building renovation (not under the control 
of the principal, however), faculty cooperation and willingness to 
adjust to “emergency” arrangements and less than satisfactory class- 
rooms, extension of the school day, and revision of the class schedule 
are the best potential answers to many of the problems presented. 

Lest the principal feel sorry for himself and despondent about 
the peculiar problems he encounters, it should be pointed out that even 
new buildings require adjustments and have some unsatisfactory ar- 
rangements year after year. The principal is expected to make such 
changes with a minimum of confusion and as a matter of course. The 
ineffective principal will view such problems as faults of the super- 
intendent and board of education. The effective principal will look 
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upon them as challenges to his administrative ability—to be solved 
today so that he can face greater challenges tomorrow. 


SUMMARY 


School buildings are planned and constructed to house educa- 
tional programs, many of which are not yet formulated. Buildings 
now being utilized were planned in terms of educational methods of 
the past. 

Modern and well-serviced buildings have a positive and stimulat- 
ing effect upon teachers as well as students. The opposite is also true. 
Therefore, a greater need to keep the buildings in the best condition 
possible is called for. 

Administrators often find that adjustments must be made to in- 
crease the utilization of school facilities by expanding the percentage 
of rooms used as well as the pupil-stations. Buildings will provide 
greater service to the educational program if the number of class 
periods per school day is increased and if night classes and activities 
are sponsored, 

The custodian is usually treated as a member of the staff with re- 
sponsibilities and status beyond that of his counterpart of a few years 
ago. Administrators recognize him as a member of the school “team” 
with responsibilities which reach beyond those of routine housekeep- 
ing chores. 

Community use of school buildings should be encouraged. The 
public cannot, however, use school facilities irresponsibly. The princi- 
pal, working within school district policy, should arrange for com- 
munity use of buildings and facilities only when stipulated conditions 
of supervision and care of property are met. Written agreements indi- 
cating the policies of the school, the persons responsible, and other 
pertinent information are often required to insure complete under- 
standing between the principal and the organization desiring to use 
school facilities. 

The modern high school principal finds himself concerned with 
some problems which are relatively new to his office. The control of 
student vehicular traffic is one of the most formidable of these, espe- 
cially in city schools with limited sites and small parking areas. The 
school principal cannot ignore the problem. He must work with stu- 
dents, faculty, and parents in an attempt to find a reasonable solution. 
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Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1, How does physical environment affect the educational program of the 
school? What evidence can you present to indicate that drab and un- 
pleasant buildings affect the learning of students? 

2, Should school equipment and facilities be better than the same types of 
equipment and facilities found in the homes of most of the students? 
Why or why not? ie 

3. Suggest some specific ways in which the principal could improve the 
utilization of his school. 

4, What are the advantages and the disadvantages of a 7-period day as 
compared to the 6-period day? Why are schools moving toward a longer 
school day? What problems does this change bring? 

5. Discuss the role to be played by the principal in the planning and build- 
ing of a new high school. What will be the role of the superintendent? 
the teachers? 

6. Explain the connotation of the word “janitor.” Compare the word “‘cus- 
todian” with that of “building engineer.” 

7. How do you account for the importance of the custodian as a public 
relations representative of the school? What lesson should the principal 
learn from this? 

8. Develop some principles to recommend to the school board concerning 
the use of school buildings and facilities by community groups. Recom- 
mend a policy to use in determining which groups should be eligible to 
use school facilities for special activities. 

9. List some suggestions for the principal to follow in making his building 
as safe as possible. Compare his responsibility with that of the teachers 
and custodians in maintaining a safe school. What part should the stu- 
dents play in the safety program of the school? 

10. Suggest some procedures to follow in regulating student traffic in the 
halls of the school. What part should the faculty play in obtaining stu- 
dent conformity to the social amenities expected of high school students? 

11. Suggest ways of taking care of the problems involved in the use of cars, 
bicycles, and other vehicles used by students to attend school. 

12. As a school principal, how would you deal with the problem of property 
defacement? 
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PART V 


PLANNING AND APPRAISING 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Public education has continued to meet and triumph over every 
kind of obstacle. It has not only lived up to its responsibility of train- 
ing children, but has also stimulated the qualities of leadership and 
idealism, ended old sectional jealousies, and become the binding force 
that makes us one nation. Educators must continue to meet, study, 
and plan with community members to find positive solutions to the 
problems of today, no matter how difficult and complex they may be. 


—American Association of School Administrators, Educational Administration 
in a Changing Community, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 10. 


CHAPTER 12 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Public relations programs, regardless of their effectiveness, need 
constant evaluation and occasional redirection to keep them in har- 
mony with educational changes. Active public interest in the school 
and its problems at a particular time does not automatically assure 
similar conditions at a different date. 

The most important ingredient of a successful public relations 
ptogram is a sound educational offering with a satisfied student body. 
Good public relations efforts are not high-pressure schemes to sell 
school programs to the public. They are, rather, attempts to get school 
and community groups to work together for their mutual benefit. 


THE SCHOOL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The school, since it belongs to all the people, is an institution 
which is almost entirely dependent upon the good will and support of 
the majority of its “stockholders.” Although churches and community 
organizations can survive, and even thrive, with the support of small 
segments of the populace, the public schools are dependent upon the 
favor of nearly all they serve. The legal regulations governing the 
school, the nature and extent of its curriculum, the qualifications of its 
staff, the utility and comfort of its buildings, and the extent of its 
financial support depend upon the school’s acceptance by the people, 
as demonstrated by the actions of legislatures, boards of education, 
and the voting public. 

Traditionally, the operation of American public schools has been 
close to the people. Local boards of education made up of elected lay 
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citizens, state boards of education or state superintendents elected by 
the people, and state laws requiring a public vote to authorize pro- 
grams for school districts, illustrate how the schools, though directly 
administered by professional educators, have not been far removed 
from the people. 


A Good School Program Is Important 

Since school achievements ahd activities are usually evaluated in- 
formally by at least some citizens of the community, good public rela- 
tions should have a good educational program as its chief basis. For 
this there is no substitute, Each activity or function which is considered 
successful by the public brings commendation to the school, and thus 
adds proportionately to the improvement of school-community rela- 
tions. Conversely, each activity or function which brings criticism 
helps to break down good relations between the school and its public. 
Therefore, the principal should be conscientious in his efforts to have 
the school sponsor only high-quality programs and activities. 

Probably the best single public relations force in any secondary 
school is the group of students who attend the institution. Loyalty to 
the school, personal satisfaction with the educational program, confi- 
dence in the faculty and administrative officers, and a conscious sense 
of responsibility and pride in the school’s achievements must be shown 


by a large percentage of the student body if a satisfactory standard of © 


public relations is to be achieved. No amount of effort by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or specialists can compensate for the poor public rela- 
tions fostered by dissatisfied or frustrated students. Thus, the first ef- 
forts of the principal to establish and operate a good public relations 


program should be towards providing the best possible curriculum for 
all students. 


Stoops and Rafferty recommend three things as prerequisites to 
desirable student contributions to public relations: 


1. The pupils must actually be taught and taught well from a well-balanced 
curriculum stressing content which the parents understand and appreci- 
ate. 

2. The pupils must be reminded shortly before the closing bell of the various 
accomplishments of the school day. The most satisfactory way to bring 
this about is to schedule a five-minute period at the end of each high 
school class period, or at the end of each elementary school day, for a 
brief but intensive review of the day's work. 

3. The pupils should be taught a Unit on Education. They no more know 
the indispensable value of education than they know the vitamin and 
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mineral content of well balanced meals, unless they are told. The Unit 
can be made more valuable and more interesting than another go-around 
at Indians, South America, or the local fire department. . . a 


The importance of having satisfied students to bolster the public 
relations program is indicated in the following: “No matter how 
smoothly a school district’s program of public relations operates and 
how efficient its personnel who are charged with the dissemination of 
information, a dissatisfied student body can negate all the administra- 
tion’s best-laid plans. On the other hand, pupils who are satisfied with 
their school and who admire and respect their teachers are worth 
dozens of highly-paid press agents.”* 


The Influence of School Personnel 

It is obvious that the school’s administrative staff, particularly the 
principal, has an important role to play in public relations. What the 
principal says and does is highly important to many school patrons. 
It is important that he is well qualified for his position, that he ad- 
ministers the principalship efficiently and effectively, and that he is a 
good public relations representative for the school. High morale, a 
pleasing personality, a high standard of integrity, professional effec- 
tiveness, and ethical behavior are some of the necessary characteristics 
of a good public relations administrator. 

The importance and influence of teachers in the public relations 
program of the school should not be minimized. They are in strategic 
positions to help determine the community's evaluation of the school 
program. Students to some extent reflect the attitudes and the general 
morale of their teachers. Teacher enthusiasm and pride in the school’s 
program help to generate similar feelings in students. On the other 
hand, faculty bitterness, apathy, and low morale contribute to the de- 
velopment of these negative characteristics among students. Although 
teachers are ordinary people with the same personality limitations as 
others, students and parents do not often consider them so. They are 
sometimes presumed to be the ideal representatives of the school and 
of the teaching profession. Since they influence the evaluation of the 
school and the educational program by others, their public relations 


potential should not be underestimated. 
In 1959 the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 


1 Emery Stoops and M. L. Rafferty, Jr, Practices and Trends in School Ad- 
ministration, Boston: Ginn & Company, 1961, p. 520. 
2 Ibid., p. 519. 
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ciation reported a study of classroom teachers and the part they play 
in public relations. A summary of the report follows: 


Here are some salient findings of a nationwide survey of 3046 classroom 
teachers in urban school systems with 2500 population or more: 


{1] Most teachers think of public relations as a means to stimulate the in- 
terest and participation of laymen in the school program. Only a few 
think the purpose should be to,"‘sell” the educational program. 

{2] About 83 percent of the respondents believe that their principals keep 
them adequately informed about school policies, school-board decisions, 
and possible trouble spots. 

{3] Teachers regard visits to pupils’ homes as constructive public relations 
techniques, but relatively few teachers make such visits a part of their 
program. Less than 10 percent of the schools have an organized pro- 
gram to encourage home visits. 

[4] The sending of newsletters and notes to parents still falls considerably 
below the degree to which it is considered a useful public relations 
technique. 

[5] Parent-teacher organizations are widespread; other methods for draw- 
ing parents into the orbit of the school are less widely used. 

{6] Class contacts with the community, generally acknowledged to be effec- 
tive public relations devices, are still being fostered on a limited scale 
only. 


Secondary school principals everywhere are aware of the impor- 
tance of noninstructional personnel in a school’s public relations pro- 
gram. Custodians, bus drivers, lunchroom workers, secretaries, and 
others are often called upon, directly and indirectly, to give their im- 
pressions of the school. Because they are not professional educators, 
they are often questioned with less reserve or reluctance, and respond 
with more frankness than teachers or administrators. Too often they 
reflect an unfair evaluation of the school on the basis of subjective and 
unsophisticated judgment, a biased frame of reference, or invalid 
criteria, The custodian may be highly critical of a teacher because he 
finds paper on the floor in her room at the end of the day; secretaries 
may report that teachers are indifferent and overpaid because “they 
have nothing to do and therefore leave early on Friday afternoons”; 
and it is not uncommon to hear school personnel report that the princi- 
pal is taking advantage of his position because he does not stay in his 
office all day. 

The principal can do much to improve the public relations pro- 


8 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, 37, no. 2 (April, 1959), 35. 
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gram of the school by helping his staff develop a healthy attitude and 
a standard of ethical behavior which supports the school and its pro- 
gram. Some employees may never have considered the question of 
personal ethics and loyalty to the school in their contacts with people. 
Democratic administration—including the involvement of the staff in 
the operation of the school—will implement making all employees de- 
pendable supporters of the educational program. Once they assume 
this role, their public relations value ‘to the school can easily be recog- 
nized. 


Parents Must Be Involved 

Valuable as a satisfied student body and an enthusiastic and 
loyal school staff may be in establishing proper school-community re- 
lations, they cannot do the job alone. The parents too must be a part 
of the public relations program. They must be involved directly in the 
school program. They must be more than satisfied with the general 
attitude and conduct of their children. Knowledge of children’s 
progress and achievement in academic subjects, improved habits of 
conduct and dress, greater facility in the use of language and skills— 
although important to parents—do not replace the need for parent 
participation in school and community projects, in parent-teacher 
organization activities, and in many other functions. 

In the typical community the attitude of lay citizens toward their 
schools is not much different from that of the school personnel—the 
students, the faculty, the noninstructional staff, and the administrators. 
With well-satisfied students in a good educational program, with 
dynamic teachers of a high caliber who are proud of the part they are 
playing in the educational program, and with noninstructional per- 
sonnel who feel important as a part of the school team, lay citizens 
generally evaluate their schools as being effective and worthy of their 
support. Yet this is not enough. Even though the community may be 
proud of its schools, it wants also to be a part of them. Community 
leaders want to participate in determining parts of the school program 
and in helping to solve its problems; they want to participate in the 
school-community council, in the work of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, and in the activities of other organizations closely allied to the 
schools. Thus, maintaining good school-community relations must be 
a process of continuous interaction where school personnel and com- 
munity citizens meet often, seriously exchange ideas, and work on 
problems which hinder educational progress. 
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The role of public opinion in the operation of public schools in 
a democracy was pointed out by Kindred in the following: 


As a social institution, owned and operated by the people, the school 
depends for its continuance and support upon the status of public opinion. 
The way citizens think and act in regard to selection of board personnel, tax 
rates, plant, curricular offerings, salaries, supplies, equipment, special serv- 
ices, and the like, not only establishes the limits of institutional functioning, 
but also influences the policies and practices by which the work of the in- 
stitution is done. 

It is essential to the effective operation of the school that those who are 
charged with responsibility for its affairs understand the role of public 
opinion in a democracy and the way in which it affects the education of 
children. It is not expected that they be experts on the subject, but they 
should possess a practical knowledge of what opinion means, why people 
think as they do, how opinions are formed, and what problems they must 
deal with in providing leadership for the school.4 


In recognizing and establishing the fact that the schools belong 
to the people, in seeking and utilizing the opinions of lay citizens in 
the community, and in bringing many of them into direct participation 
to help solve the school’s problems, the principal must be aware of 
some of the problems he may encounter. He cannot give community 
groups all-inclusive privileges or assignments beyond their authority 
or understanding, for the professionals in education must reserve cer- 
tain responsibilities, including such things as the right to determine 
how classes shall be taught. The principal must remember that laymen 
are not always well informed about professional problems, and that 
the consensus of an uninformed group is not worth very much. Some 
precautions which should be taken in this regard were noted by the 
American Association of School Administrators. 


The major function of public schools is to provide the best long-range 
education possible for children. Its major purpose is not to provide opportunity 
for laymen to participate in the management of the school. Therefore, some 
principles for lay participation are suggested as follows: 


1. Participation should be honest, willing, and sincere, not window dressing. 

2. Laymen should be asked to participate in areas where they have knowl- 
edge, training, or experience, or have time and facilities to gather neces- 
saty information. 

3. Lay participation should not be a technic for securing ratification of the 
predetermined decisions of administrators or pressure groups. 


4 Leslie W. Kindred, School Public Relations, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1957, p. 8. 
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4, Lay participation should not be used to relieve an administrator of his 
responsibility for making decisions. 

5. .. . the school jobs of laymen should be carefully defined and planned in 
the interest of saving their time. 

6. Some areas are not subject to decision by either professional educators 
or laymen. These are areas of legal requirements which can be changed 
only by law. 

7. Decisions should be made in terms of the best education possible for chil- 
dren, regardless of source. Lay participation should be used when better 
education will result.5 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There is ample evidence to show the negative results of inade- 
quate public relations programs for schools, such as: (1) defeated 
bond and tax-levy elections for increasing the revenues of schools— 
not only for capital outlay purposes, but also for current expenditures; 
(2) conflict between many schools and their communities concerning 
the curriculums being taught; and (3) widespread and often undocu- 
mented criticism of the public schools. This is not to infer that inade- 
quate or poor public relations is the only cause of such problems, but 
it certainly is one of the major reasons for the many instances of break- 
down between the school with its professionals and the community 
with its laymen. 

The importance of public opinion upon the schools is evidenced 
by the fact that these opinions can, and sometimes do, become adopted 
in federal or state constitutional or statutorial law. The opinions of 
people are sometimes expressed in the policies or rules and regulations 
of the school board. Society has controlled schools in one way or an- 
other from the time of their emergence as public institutions. These 
controls, of course, vary from state to state and from school district to 
school district, and make in effect any number of school systems in- 
stead of one hypothetical American school system. 

The American Association of School Administrators summarized 
the importance of good public relations in the following: 


The school functions most effectively for community and country when 
both youth and adults exercise interest and leadership in seeking solutions 
to problems encountered in a rapidly changing society. Education serves the 
individual and society as a whole in the same degree that community mem- 


5 American Association of School Administrators, The Superintendent as In- 
Structional Leader, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1957, p. 114. 
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bers possess the motivation, knowledge, and skills to deal realistically with 
educational issues and problems. Cultural results emerging from rational 
thought and action by all citizens will benefit not only the people of today 
but succeeding generations as well. The school must be equal to the tre- 
mendous challenge of offering leadership that will assist all members of a 
democratic society to strive for continued advance in the nation’s general 
welfare and to safeguard freedom through responsible citizenship.® 


A number of general observations may be made about the im- 
portance of any program of school-community relations: 

1. The school does not confront an academic question of 
whether or not to have a public relations program, for all schools have 
informal and indirect relations with their various publics whether 
they want an organized program or not. It is therefore a question of 
how to provide a more effective program than would exist without a 
consciously organized effort. “The need for a public-relations program 
is as urgent in the administration of the schools as it is in the adminis- 
tration of private businesses. The schools were established by the 
people, they are financed by the people, and they belong to the people. 
The people are therefore entitled to regular and truthful information 
concerning them. All the people are the stockholders in the school 
enterprise, and they have the same right to be kept informed concern- 
ing their investment as have stockholders in private businesses. To 
provide this information is an obligation of school officials and school 
employees. Failure to provide it is almost a species of unethical 
practices, . . T 

2. Good public relations programs are not deceptive devices to 
sell the school program, but are informative. The public is entitled to 
know the problems and limitations of the school as well as its achieve- 
ments. This offers a challenge to the administrator, for he cannot de- 
fend all that is being done in his school as the best that could be done. 
He will quickly recognize the need for an understanding partnership 
between the school and the community if real progress is to be made 
in educational improvement. 

3. Although it is sometimes necessary to have a formally or- 
ganized plan for public relations, money for high-priced and well- 
advertised programs can usually be spent to greater adyantage on the 


; 6 American Association of School Administrators, Educational Administration 
in 4 Changing Community, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959, p. 34- 

T Ward G. Reeder, An Introduction to Public-School Relations, rev. ed., New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953, p. 4. 
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educational program and on better communication techniques which 
utilize the services and assistance of administrators, teachers, staff 
members, and students in giving complete information to school 
patrons. High pressure devices and personnel have no place in the 
public relations programs of the public schools. 


THE PRINCIPAL: A PUBLIC RELATIONS LEADER 


The problems involved in establishing good working relations 
and mutual understanding between the school and the community 
ate now complex and difficult to solve. No longer is it possible 
or wise for the principal to disregard the school’s public. As the inter- 
relationships of institutions have become more complex, the problem 
of building support for public schools has become one of the most 
difficult challenges for the secondary school administrator. 

In the early development of systematic public relations programs, 
the superintendent’s role was usually considered to be the most im- 
portant of all, particularly in school districts where there were only 
one or two attendance areas. As school districts became larger and 
the duties of the superintendent increased, the responsibility of the 
principal in public relations also increased. 

The role of the principal as the public relations leader of the 
school in a local community is a difficult one to define specifically. 
His responsibility will be increased in places where he is the ranking 
public educational leader in the community, and he will sometimes 
have to assume the role typically played by the superintendent. In 
other instances, he will be assuming a position in public relations 
secondary to the superintendent. In general, he will want to consider 
public relations responsibilities in terms of his administrative position 
in the school system. 

To achieve the best possible school-community relations, the ad- 
ministrator should consider the use of many positive techniques and 
procedures, including the following: 

1. He should devise ways and means to keep students and their 
parents as well informed as possible concerning the school and its 
achievements and problems. For those parents and public school pa- 
trons who do not actively participate in the activities sponsored by the 
school and community, two-way lines of communication should be 
established and kept open as much as possible. Reports to parents, in- 
cluding newsletters, report cards, and correspondence should be sent 
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frequently. They should be understandable, friendly, and informative. 

2. He should keep the faculty and staff members well informed 
concerning school policies and achievements through orientation 
meetings, staff meetings, bulletins, handbooks, school calendars, con- 
ferences, the school newspaper, and other media of communication. 

3. He should utilize all available means to keep the general pub- 
lic and the administrators at the district level informed concerning the 
activities of the school. He should issue regular and special reports 
to the superintendent, hold formal and informal conferences with 
school patrons, deliver speeches to civic and other groups whenever 
practicable, make radio and television appearances when the opportu- 
nity is presented, and keep newspapers informed of school events 
and the professional activities of himself and the faculty. 

4. He should sponsor special activities and projects which are 
informative to school patrons—back-to-school nights, school plays 
and musical productions, exhibits, science fairs, debates and declama- 
tion programs, talent shows, annual reports to parents, special school 
assemblies, commencement activities, athletic and other contests, and 
the like. 

5. Under his direction, the school should sponsor as varied and 
versatile a program of public relations as is feasible. According to 
Anderson and Davies, there are “ten basic channels of operation on 
which a functional public relations program can be built.” The chan- 
nels include: (1) A community-wide educational program, (2) an 
“open door” policy for school buildings, (3) the press, (4) educa- 
tional radio and television, (5) house organ for professional staff, 
(6) reports to the community, (7) school-parent relations, (8) meet- 
np for the community, (9) lay advisory committees, and (10) the’ 
staff.® 

6. The principal should sponsor a study of the community. The 
purposes of such a study are to obtain information to aid in public 
relations and in school-building programs, to enable the teachers to 
become familiar with the background of their students, and to enable 
the school and the community to understand each other better so that 
they can work more effectively to attain common goals. This important 
undertaking requires good organization, cooperative action, and con- 
siderable time. The organized and analyzed data resulting from such 


8 Vivienne Anderson and Daniel R. Davies, Patterns of Educational Leadership, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. 100-109. 
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a study will have enormous value to the school and is usually worth 
the price of its collection. The services of staff members, students, 
community agencies, and citizens can all be utilized in making such a 
study. 

7. The principal should cooperate and work with bona fide com- 
munity-improvement organizations, but he should be reluctant to en- 
courage or become affiliated with groups which are organized for 
doubtful purposes, unknown motives,eor without an attempt to work 
in harmony with existing educational agencies or institutions. He 
should not be deceived by imitative or deceptive titles or by the subtle 
nature of the propaganda that is being used. Even though it is becom- 
ing popular to find fault with some aspect of education, there is little 
reason to support or to cater to those who are destructively negative in 
their criticisms. 

8. The principal needs to recognize the fact that most occupa- 
tional groups have vested interests which affect education in many 
ways. Their suggestions and critical comments should be listened to 
upon occasion—the good ones adopted and the valueless or destructive 
ones ignored. This process often tests the tact and patience of the 
administrator. Although he must often ignore friendly suggestions 
from occupational groups he cannot easily afford to offend them and 
should try to avoid doing so. 

9. The school administrator must recognize the fact that while 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the United States Constitu- 
tion provide for the separation of church and state, they do not re- 
quire that they openly oppose each other as enemies. A certain degree 
of cooperation and understanding between the churches and public 
schools is tolerated and expected in every community. State interpre- 
tations of church and state relations vary considerably. While the ad- 
ministrator may have ambitions to crusade for his own interpretation, 
wise counsel would suggest conformance to community standards 
until education results in favorable changes in the community's point 
of view. 

10. The school principal cannot allow any misguided commu- 
nity organization—in the name of civic pride or patriotism—to dic- 
tate the terms and conditions for student participation in activities 
they desire to sponsor in the high school. The school administration 
and faculty must have control of all the activities the school sponsors. 
No outside program is good enough to justify the school authorities’ 
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abdication of responsibility. Some organizational leaders, in their mis- 
sionary zeal to legislate patriotism or loyalty to a thoroughly de- 
fensible cause, will not understand such a decision, but the adminis- 
trator must be adamant in his defense of it. 

The principal’s membership in one or more of the recognized 
civic and service organizations will usually result in better relations 
between them and the school. Educators who become members often 
find themselves in strategic positions to explain the objectives, 
achievements, and problems of the schools. Many of these organiza- 
tions have their own education committees and look to professional 
personnel to assist them in interpreting and understanding school 
policies and problems. For public relations, and many other reasons 
as well, the principal should encourage faculty members to actively 
affiliate themselves with worthy community organizations so that the 
voices of educators may be heard. 

11. The principal should take a leadership role in trying to work 
with promotional, tax, and other industrial groups which are some- 
times more interested in saving money than in promoting good 
schools. Since these organizations are primarily concerned with build- 
ing better communities, attracting industry, the profit motive, and 
reducing taxes, they need active leadership from school personnel to 
show the place school plays in industrial development. The principal 
or teacher who is actively associated with the Chamber of Commerce 
or other similar organizations can do much to prove to its member- 
ship that “better schools make better communities,” “better schools 
mean better business,” and “education is not a cost—it is an invest- 
ment in people.” 

12. The principal’s relationship with the mass media agencies is 
highly important. No school or person can afford to be on less than 
friendly terms with representatives of the press, radio, and television. 
Being on such terms is usually earned by sincere attempts to provide 
complete information concerning the school—the bad as well as the 
good. The principal must recognize the point of view of mass media 
organizations—to emphasize the spectacular or the sensational. On 
the other hand, those agencies which have full confidence in the 
schools can be potent forces in helping them achieve their objectives— 
pass their bond issues, support their activities, and work for more and 
higher quality education. The principal must be aware of, and do 
something constructive about, the fact that “through the power of 
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presentation and interpretation, mass media. can almost literally make 
or break a school system.”® 


COMMUNITY SURVEYS AND PROGRAMS 


Many projects sponsored by the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration during the 1950s placed great stress upon 
studies of the nature and structure of*communities and their relation- 
ship to the schools. Everywhere, educators were concerned with find- 
ing answers to the reasons for lack of public support of bond issues, 
failure to increase tax levies or adopt other procedures to obtain addi- 
tional and much-needed funds for schools with the increased services 
being demanded of them, or failure of the public to help the schools 
with a multitude of other equally pressing problems. Many worth- 
while studies were made and much information was obtained about 
how to study the community and how to involve more people actively 
and intelligently in solving school problems. 

The community concept of education has broadened. Schools 
can no longer continue to have almost completely local and state in- 
terest, National defense—in the proportions we know and use it 
today—tequires that education be broadened to meet the national in- 
terest. It must be remembered that people are American citizens as 
well as citizens of the local community and citizens of a particular 
state. Thus, the problems of education and the public and community 
telations of today must be oriented to three levels of community life 
—local, state, and national. 

In his role as public relations organizer and expediter, the prin- 
cipal faces a number of formidable tasks—especially if he is without 
previous experience or relevant training in the field. There are a 
number of generally accepted procedures which he may choose to 
follow: (1) survey the community to determine the nature of its re- 
sources and its problems; (2) organize community study groups and 
advisory committees; and (3) coordinate school programs with com- 
munity organization programs—such as those of the parent-teacher 
association or other school-community councils or study groups. 

Faunce listed these major areas to be included in a community 
survey: 

9 American Association of School Administrators, Educational Administration 
in a Changing Community, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959, p. 92. 
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1. The nature of the community: its type of housing, business and industrial 
concerns, economic potential, and future. 

2. The backgrounds from which spring the mores people hold: history of 
settlement, type of people, prevailing religious groups. 

3. The social structure of the community: the cliques or controlling groups 
which establish patterns, the leaders and the followers, the shifts in the 
leadership role, the patterns of social relationships in various neighbor- 
hoods, the factions and cleavages. 

4. The problems which seem to.concern people in the community: their 
views on political and economic issues, their views in regard to education; 
the needs which exist for a richer life for all citizens. 

5. The resources which individuals and groups possess and which could be 
utilized for the improvement of the school. 

6. The birth rate and the migration trends which will have an impact on 
school enrollments. 


7. The organizations and institutions which people join, and their potential 


contribution to the school program; the groups to which various staff 
members of the school belong.10 


Of course, not all surveys will be comprehensive enough to pro- 
vide all the information listed above. In smaller schools, the number 
of personnel available may not be large enough to pursue such a de- 
tailed study. Comprehensive studies are time-consuming, but their re- 
sults are usually worth the time and effort expended. The school bene- 
fits with the recognition of community resources which are available 
to enrich the school program; the community benefits from a better 
understanding of the school and the educational program it sponsors. 

The administrator who helps organize community study and ad- 
visory committees will soon realize their potential value to the school 
as well as to the community, The typical secondary school draws upon 
the generally large reservoir of resources, facilities, and personnel of 
the local community. The reverse is also true, for the school contrib- 
utes much to the community and its achievements. Administrators in 
particular are aware of the public relations and educational benefits 
to be derived from field trips, service projects, surveys, workshops, 
institutes, conferences, and the like. 

As the name implies, study committees try to get at the facts con- 
cerning problems affecting the school and community. The list of 
potential study areas is almost unlimited. Administrators, teachers, 
students, and parents will all profit when they combine their abilities 
and resources to solve mutual problems. Advisory committees serve 


10 Roland C. Faunce, Secondary School Administration, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955, pp. 118-119. 
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somewhat the same function, except that their membership may con- 
sist of people qualified to help solve school and community problems 
without long and intense study. Members are usually consultants with 
some degree of knowledge in the problem areas being considered. 

The American Association of School Administrators prepared a 
summaty of significant information to be secured in studying the local 
community. Because of its comprehensiveness and the many ideas it 
offers to the high school principal, it is reproduced here. 


How WELL Do You Know Your COMMUNITY? 


By way of summary, the following form is suggested as a guide for 
gathering information about the community. 


I. Community beliefs 
A. Which of the following are most important to the people of your 
community? (What gives a man his status?) 


—— Church attendance Going far in school 
Leading a religious life —— Friendliness 
Location of residence —— Wealth 

— Kind of work one does Family background 
Individual worth Economic success 
—— Service to community —— Others 

—— Length of residence 


B. Every community has social layers. How would you describe the 
layers in your community? How easy is it to move from one layer 
to another? 

C. How loyal are the people to their community? 

D. How do the people react to new ideas? 

E. How are the newcomers received by the local people? How do they 
seem to adjust to the community? 

F. Do the people or organizations here co-operate with those of nearby 
communities for their mutual benefit? 

Il. Tradition 
A. What are the major historical developments of your community? 


B. Are the people here different from those of other places in regard 
to relationships or customs? 

C. What has been the role of the school board in developing and 
maintaining the school program? the role of the superintendent? 
the role of the principal? the role of the teacher? 

MI. Community aspirations 

A. What would you consider the outstanding needs of your com- 

munity, and what organizations should or could tackle them? 


B. What do you like best about your community? 
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C. What is your biggest complaint about it? What could or should be 
done about it? = 
D. What are the most important things that should be done in im- 
* proving the schools in your community? 


. Decision making and leadership structure 


A. Who are the outstanding leaders in your community? 
B. Who decides the big issues in your community? 
C. How is the leader's influence exerted? 


. Physical setting 


A. What is the size of your ‘community? 
B. What is the general topography of your community? 
C. What are the different neighborhoods in your community? 
D. How is your community located with relation to nearby com- 
munities? : 
. What is the nature of relationships with nearby communities? 
. Climate 
1. What is the range in temperature? 
2. What is the average rainfall? 
G. Soil type 
1. Is the soil fertile? 
2. For what crops is it especially suited? 
H. Resources 
Are resources of your community effectively utilized? 
Population characteristics 
A. Kinds of people 
1, What proportion of the population is young, middle-aged, old? 
What is the ratio of men to women? 
. What is the divorce rate? 
What proportion of the population is foreign born? 
5. What minority groups are represented? 
B. Growth of population 
1. What is the relationship of birth rate to death rate? 
2, What is the rate of out-migration? 
a. Where do people go? 
b. Why do they leave? 
3. What is the rate of in-migration? 
a. Where do people come from? 
b. Why did they come to this community? 
4. What is the population density? 
C. Education of population 
What proportion completed elementary school, high school, college? 
Community economy 
. How many industries are there, and what is the size of each? 
. How many people are employed? 
. What number of employable people are unemployed? 
. What is the total income? 
. What is the per-capita income? 
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F. What is the tax rate? 
Formal groupings 
A. Religion 
1. How many denominations are represented? 
2. What proportion of the population belongs? Is membership in- 
creasing or decreasing? 
3. Are the churches debt free? 
4. How extensive are the church programs? 
B. Education e 
1. How many nurseries and kindergartens are there in the com- 
munity? 
2. How do the schools of your community rank with others of the 
state as to: 
a. Physical equipment? 
b. Per-pupil cost? 
c. Instructional cost? 
d. Teacher load? 
e. Instructional program? 
C. Social agencies 
. How many social agencies are there? 
What services does each render? 
. How are they financed? 
. What needs are unprovided for by any existing agency? 
. How many people are on public relief? 
. How are juvenile delinquents handled? 
D. Local government 
1, What is the form? 
2. Is the public satisfied? If not, what proposals are indicated? 
3. Is there a planning board? 
4. Is there a zoning program? 
E. Recreation 
1. What recreational opportunities are provided? 
2. How are they supported? 
F. Health and safety 
. What diseases are most prevalent? 
. What public-health services are available? 
. What is the ratio of physicians to population? 
What are the provisions for sanitation and inspection? 
. What is the accident rate? 
What are the standards for the police department as to per- 
sonnel, salaries, number, etc.? 
Relationship of groups 
A. Do organizations co-operate with each other? 
. What organizations seem to be in conflict with each other? 
Are there too many organizations in the community? y 
Do you recall any groups or factions in the community which seem 


to disagree or cannot get along? 
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E. What groups consistently support the public schools? 
F. What groups have a major interest in keeping down the tax rate?11 


The Parent-Teacher Association 


Probably the most important organization which works to help 
the school achieve its objectives is the Parent-Teacher Association. It 
was organized as the National Congress of Mothers in 1897 with its 
chief objective being social reforms to better the plight of children 
who were victims of inadequate child-labor laws. It became the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 1924, with changed 
emphasis. It began to show—and continues to stress—interest in child 
growth and development, better parent-teacher relationships, im- 
proved curriculum and instruction, and better home and family life. 
Its objectives are: (1) to promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community, (2) to raise the standards of 
home life, (3) to secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth, (4) to bring into closer relation the home and the 
school, so that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and (5) to develop between educators and 
the general public such united efforts as will secure for every child the 


highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.. 


The Parent-Teacher Association is well equipped to help the 
school with many of its problems. This fact is acknowledged by many 
school administrators who recognize it as the most effective support 
the school has in the community. Most PTA organizations ọperate 
under the supervision and code of the National Congress and the 
appropriate State Congress. Units at all levels show genuine interest 
in working with educators to produce the best schools possible under 
existing conditions. There is mutual confidence and trust between the 
representatives of both groups. Over a period of years the PTA has 
learned how to work for the improvement of education without 
usurping the power or the authority of school boards, administrators, 
or teachers. 

School services provided. Much of the work of the PTA is done 
through the use of committees which study local, state, and national 
problems in the education of children and youth. Local officers receive 
considerable pre-service and in-service help from state and national 
officials in the organization. An extensive array of literature is avail- 


_ 11 American Association of School Administrators, Educational Administration 
in a Changing Community, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959, pp- 152-157. 
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able, including periodicals, pamphlets, conference reports, and the Na- 
tional Parent-T eacher—a widely circulated and valuable magazine for 
parents as well as for teachers at all grade levels. Numerous efforts are 
made to help schools with their programs, such as pre-school 
roundups, special classes, and homeroom mothers’ programs, to cite 
only a few. Although many of its local units use money-raising cam- 
paigns to obtain funds to help schools provide needed supplies and 
equipment, the organization itself opposes such activities: 

There is, however, some basis in fact for the misconception that the 

P.T.A. is a fund-raising agency for the school. For sometimes, it is true, the 
efforts of many P.T.A.’s “to improve the welfare of children in school” con- 
sisted in raising money to buy pianos, pictures, playground equipment, mo- 
tion picture projectors, towels and soap for washrooms, rugs and cots for 
teachers’ rest rooms, and a variety of other things. But experience has 
demonstrated that P.T.A.’s give far more effective assistance to their schools 
by increasing public understanding of their needs and spurring the public 
conscience to provide adequate financing for all schools in a limited way. 
The Congress believes that public education is a public responsibility and 
should be financed from public funds.1? 
The principal, since he is usually closely associated with the PTA, and 
often serves as the second vice-president of the local association, is in 
a strategic position to help the organization see its real function and 
purpose. With proper direction PTA organizations can wield strong 
influence at the local and state levels to convince school boards and 
state legislatures to make provisions for adequate funds for public 
education at all levels. 

Although some school people and lay citizens alike have learned 
to accept drives and high-pressure campaigns to obtain needed funds 
to finance student activities, an excessive number of such activities 
cannot help but have a negative effect upon school-community rela- 
tions. As the chief administrator of the secondary school, the principal 
should resist deterioration of such relations for such dubious purposes. 
He will find strong support for this position from the National Con- 
&tess of Parents and Teachers. 

Service to the community. Tt is impossible to assess accurately 
the value of an effective PTA organization to the school and to the 
community. It is no exaggeration to say that it can be a tremendous 
influence to bring the school and community together in a true part- 
nership to work on the persistent problems of education. For that 


_ National Congress of Parents and Teachers, A Teacher's Guide to the P.T.A., 
Chicago: The Congress, 1957, p. 50. 
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reason, the school principal will use his influence, his time, and his 
ability to help the PTA perform its intended function. He could 
exercise his energy in no more productive function in the community 
in his efforts to improve the public relations of the school. 

The importance of the PTA to all the parties involved in the 
school’s education program is indicated in the following: 


When the PTA serves the child, the parent, the teacher, and the ad- 
ministrator, it automatically serves the community—good schools and high 
educational standards make a good community. If that is true, any organi- 
zation which improves the schools is thereby improving the community. A 
good PTA encourages and provides opportunity for youth, teachers, parents, 
and administrators to participate in studies for the betterment of the com- 
munity and—more important—opportunities for doing something for the 
improvement of the social and recreational activities in the community, paf- 
ticularly as they affect the lives of the young people who live there. Some of 
the generally accepted areas for study and action by live PTA organizations 
with leadership from school personnel include: (1) an evaluation of the 
school program to see if it is meeting the needs of all students; (2) an 
evaluation of the school plant to determine whether or not the facilities are 
satisfactory; (3) an evaluation of the system of reporting student progress 
to see if students, parents, and teachers are satisfied with its operation; (4) 
a study of the moral and spiritual values which students should be receiving; 
(5) a study of the number and kinds of recreational and social activities 
being provided by the school and the community; (6) a study of employ- 
ment of youth in the community as it relates to child-labor laws, absence 
from school, and earning a living; (7) a study of juvenile delinquency in the 
community; (8) a study of the problems involved in getting students to at- 
tend higher-education institutions; (9) a study of the citizenship training 
and habits of youth in the community; and (10) a study of marriage and 
family-life problems of youth in the community.18 


EVALUATING THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


“Sound school public relations must be honest in intent and ex- 
ecution, intrinsic in the school program, continuous in application, 
positive in approach, comprehensive in character, sensitive to the pub- 
lic concerned, and simple in meaning and conception.” 1 

It is important that the principal evaluate his school’s program of 
public relations. It is easy for him to say that his program meets the 

13 Percy E. Burrup, The Teacher and the Public School System, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960, pp. 378-379. 


14 American Association of School Administrators, A B C's of School Public 
Relations, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959, p. 4. 
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seven criteria listed in the definition above, but how can he be certain? 
While any evaluation would of necessity be rather subjective, a degree 
of objectivity can be obtained by subdivision of the criteria into check 
lists. As an example, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators listed more than 100 items in a check list which “provides a 
specific tool for reminding every school administrator not only that he 
must disseminate information, but also that he must be constantly 
collecting it. If used properly, the check list is an ever constant re- 
minder of what needs to be done, not occasionally, but every day in 
the year. The whole staff including principals, supervisors, board 
members, and custodians can use it as a flexible guide for promoting 
better understanding of education in the community." 

A sample of the items which illustrate the applicability of the 
check list for evaluating a program of public relations by the school 
principal follows. 

Do You... 
Regard public relations as a two-way process—as a cooperative search 
for mutual understanding and effective teamwork between community 
and school? 
Bring in all interested lay groups in the community to help with school 
plans—relying especially on the unique services of the parent-teacher 
association? 
Evaluate the quality of school and community relations at regular in- 
tervals? 
Have a policy of honesty, courtesy, and forthrightness in dealing with 
the press and the public?16 

In addition to the use of a check list, there are other ways to 
evaluate a school’s public relations program. Scientifically conducted 
polls of public reaction, evaluation of the program by consultants 
who are technical experts in public relations, and a study of the ob- 
jective results being obtained are some of the methods which may be 
used. In any event, evaluation is an important part of the program—as 
important as evaluation of any other part of the school’s function. It 
must be a continuous procedure; it is highly desirable to use techniques 
which involve more than the subjective judgment of the principal. 


15 Ibid., p. 3. 
16 Ibid., pp. 5-16. 
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IMPROVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Evaluation of any program prepares the way for its improve- 
ment. There would be little value in a study of the effectiveness of 
public relations if there were no consciously directed efforts to im- 
prove it. 


Trends f 


Public relations programs can be improved by moving them in 
the direction of well-defined and validated trends which are evolving 
in similar programs everywhere. Stoops and Rafferty described six 
rather specific trends which are becoming a part of good public rela- 
tions programs. They noted trends: 


Toward the use of public relations to interpret the school program 
rather than to justify it. . . . i 

Toward the integration of public relations into the educational program 
and the administrative organization. The day of the school press agent of 
“publicity man” is passing, if indeed it ever existed. . . . 

Toward the use of public relations to collect and evaluate public opinion. 
The “two-way street” concept will continue to gain ground. . . . 

Toward continuous rather than intermittent public relations. The frantic 
hiring of “big time” publicity firms to put across special drives or elections 
for embattled school districts will become a thing of the past. . . . 

Toward broadening the base of public relations. The function of the 
public relations expert will grow to be the organization of a broadly-based 
committee of interested citizens who will chart the future of the program 
and help to implement it. . . . 

Toward centralized professional direction of school public relations. In 
small districts, the superintendent or principal will continue to direct the 
public relations program. In large districts, the director will be a school ad- 
ministrator who has specialized in this field of education. . . 17 


Action Suggestions 

A conference in 1952 of twelve national organizations, called by 
the National School Public Relations Association “to explore ways to 
improve the public relations preparation and experience of classroom 
teachers and administrators,” developed a handbook of suggestions 
and aids for this purpose. Some of their major “action suggestions” 
for improving school public relations include: 


Maintain an up-to-date library and file of current public relations books, 
magazine articles, and examples of what is being done in other communities. 


17 Stoops and Rafferty, op. cit., pp. 532-533. 
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Provide teachers with a continuous supply. of suggestions and examples 
of public relations techniques. 

Arrange studies of a balanced PR program for a school system. 

Provide a comprehensive course in PR theory and procedures. 

Arrange for classroom teachers and school administrators to work with 
colleges in developing public relations courses. 

Draw into college programs the directors of public relations in local 
school systems. 

Relate mental hygiene, psychology? speech, and journalism courses of 
the colleges to public relations courses. 

Arrange field trips to industries and other community agencies. 

Promote membership in professional organizations. 

Give specific suggestions on how to put educational ideas into language 
the public can understand. 

Explain the types of publications a school system can prepare to aid its 
program. 

Arrange direct contact with layout experts, artists and printers to pro- 
wide practical knowledge in preparing publications. 

Offer theory and practice in group work. 

Give training in how to write courteous letters. 

Arrange meetings with radio and TV specialists to build an understand- 
ing of the uses of these media. i 

Show what makes the kind of photographs of school activities that 
newspapers are likely to use. a 

Give specific suggestions on how to recognize and prepare stories for 
newspapers.18 

It can easily be seen that there are numerous guides and criteria 
readily available for use by the administrator who is seeking to or- 
ganize or improve his community relations program. The literature is 
replete with information concerning practices which have proven to 
be effective. Failure to do a commendable job in this important area 
of school administration must therefore be laid at the door of apathy 
or disinterest, rather than lack of ability or know-how about the opera- 
tion of a successful program, There is Jittle excuse for the principal 
—regardless of his reasons—who never makes recognizable progress 
in the direction of improved public relations. 


SUMMARY 
High-quality educational programs nearly always result in good 
school-community relations. No organized effort by administrators, 


18 National School Public Relations Association, Teaming Up for Public Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1952, p. 20. 
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faculty, and others can outweigh the negative results which accrue to 
the school which supports a poor program with dissatisfied students 
and parents. 

The school principal has a very important role to play in any 
public relations program. Adequate qualifications for his administra- 
tive responsibilities and desirable personal traits and qualities are his 
best assets as he assumes his community-relations function. 

The principal can enhance the school’s public relations program 
by assisting his staff to develop and practice a high standard of profes- 
sional behavior supporting the school program. He will recognize the 
importance of involving teachers, noninstructional personnel, stu- 
dents, and parents in many of the activities of the school. 

School administrators do not need to be reminded of the negative 
results of poor public relations. Defeated bond elections, conflict over 
the school curriculum, and the questionable laws sometimes passed by 
legislative bodies are sufficient reminders of poor communications and 
the lack of understanding which sometimes handicap schools. 

The principal must be active in many aspects of community life 
if he is to be an effective educational leader. He cannot remain aloof 
or unattached to all community organizations. Indifference to the ac- 
tivities of civic and social organizations in the community will usually 
result in some degree of cleavage between the school and the com- 
munity. In a very real sense, the principal represents the school and his 
actions are often viewed as the official representation of that school. 
At the same time, the principal must be careful to resist undue pres- 
sure and influence which may be exerted upon the school curriculum 
and upon school personnel by groups or individuals with questionable 
or devious motives. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1, What changes in policy have taken place in public relations programs 
sponsored by schools in the last few years? What reasons can you give 
to account for such changes? 

2. Cite examples of both good and poor public relations which schools have 
shown in your experience. Why were they classified as “good” or “poor”? 

3. Is there a place in the public relations program of a school for an expert 
who has had experience in such work? If so, what should be the nature 
of his approach to the problem? Is it wrong to try to sell the program 
of the schools to the general public? Explain. 

4. Explain the role of each in public relations when the superintendent of 
schools and the high school principal are residents of the same local 
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community. Would the size of the community have anything to do with 
the role to be played by each? $ 

5. Should the principal ever attempt to keep bad news about the school and 
its personnel from being announced or circulated? Should he attempt to 
tell newspaper reporters which news to publish and which not to publish? 

6. How should the principal treat groups of people or organizations that 
have recommendations or proposals to make to him that are not edu- 
cationally sound? Cite examples. 

7. What part should a parent-teacher association play in the public relations 
program of the school? What can be done if its officers take a negative 
attitude toward the school administrator or the teachers? 

8. In your opinion, will the increased need for emphasis upon public relations 
for the principal in his preparation program at the graduate level reduce, 
increase, or eliminate his need to study such subjects as school finance, 
school law, or school buildings? Explain your position in this matter. 
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CHAPTER 13 


EVALUATING THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Evaluating the comprehensive program of the modern high 
school is a difficult assignment. Continual appraisal of such important 
aspects of the program as teacher effectiveness in the classroom, the 
progress of students, and the value of the extraclass activity programs 
is a need of every high school. 

It is impossible to improve instruction without first evaluating it. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to evaluate one phase of the school 
program without recognizing other related parts, for no segment of 
the school program exists in isolation from all others. 


CHANGING ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The objectives of the secondary school have changed many times 
since its original goal of preparation for the ministry or college for 
the few privileged male citizens who attended the Latin grammar 
schools of the seventeenth century. Numerous restatements of the 
goals of secondary education have taken into account the continually 
expanding role of education. As the goals of education have ex- 
panded, the functions of the school have become more inclusive while 
their satisfactory attainment has become mote elusive. The school can 
never be expected to completely attain its main goal of teaching all 
students to live ideally. Because human nature is fallible, the task we 
have assigned to public education appears to be an impossible one. 

Note the inclusiveness of the role of the public school as it was 
stated in 1948 by the American Association of School Administrators: 


, To the public school, unique among institutions, falls the tasks of provid- 
ing the experiences thru which its students develop the fullest complement 
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of patterns necessary to the success of the democratic spirit. Among them 
are the patterns of home-maker, skillful artificer of things and ideals, appre- 
ciator of the beautiful, wise buyer and consumer, intelligent chooser from 
among alternative and often conflicting moral goals, policy-maker, and 
myriads more. 

. . . What man has hoped and striven for over the ages and across 
the boundaries of race, nation, class, creed, language, climate, and custom— 
he still hopes and strives for. To teach these ideals, which this generation 
and each succeeding one must know, is he sacred task of the public school.t 


Today, a high school education is considered to be essential for 
all youth of the proper age, and many adults are also beginning to 
take advantage of its benefits. A high school diploma is the minimum 
price of admission to many occupations. It represents the culmination 
—in most states—of publicly supported, free education available to 
our citizenry. The high school is the place where youth of all social 
groups, religions, and races meet on an equal basis. It is an important 
place for teaching the democratic way of life and the preservation of 
our institutions. Although criticized by many, and recognized by all 
as needing major improvements, it is the school unit which prepares 
youth for college or for an occupation. It is a symbol of the American 
system of life—a destroyer of social class and caste, an equalizer of 
educational opportunity, and a defender of representative govern- 
ment. Strictly American in its origin, its role has increased until it 
has assumed tremendous importance to our country and its students 
everywhere. 


Meeting the Changing Needs of Students 


The enormous forces which impinge upon the school program 
and which are often in conflict are difficult for school administrators 
to reconcile, As the role of the school becomes more important in the 
lives of young people, the demands upon the school become greater 
and solutions to problems more difficult to find. How to preserve the 
values of the past and yet meet the needs of the individual and the 
needs of society now and in the unpredictable future are some of the 
ever-increasing problems the school faces. 

The school program must provide for the developmental tasks— 
teaching skills, attitudes, and understandings at the most appropriate 
time. It must provide for the teaching of technological skills, the 
teaching of citizenship and understanding of the nation’s role in 


1 American Association of School Administrators, The Expanding Role of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1948, pp. 29-30. 
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world affairs. It must teach students how to live and work successfully 
in the family and in larger groups, how to think and how to make 
wise decisions in all aspects of living, and how to maintain good 
mental and physical health. The school must also provide for the indi- 
vidual needs of each person with regard to differences in ability, back- 
ground, and desire. Thus, the school is faced with meeting the com- 
mon needs of society and the particular needs of each individual. This 
is a big order and one which carinot be met in all its ramifications. 

The role of the school goes far beyond teaching the minimum 
essentials, which some people assume is its only function. That further 
responsibility is delegated to secondary education is indicated in the 
recent statement of its goals by the American Association of School 
Administrators referred to in Chapter 3. With such comprehensive 
and idealistic purposes, it is little wonder that schools and their ad- 
ministrators are openly criticized for the obvious fact that the sec- 
ondary school is falling short in its designated objectives. The prob- 
lem becomes greater when one realizes that the role expected of the 
school is not agreed upon by all the public. 


EVALUATION METHODS 


The degree to which the school attains its objectives may be de- 
termined in at least two ways: (1) by the informal and subjective 
ratings of individuals—with insufficient or limited facts or figures 
and often with predetermined motives, and (2) by the more formal 
effort of individuals or groups to measure as objectively as possible 
how well the school is meeting the criteria established as requisites 
for a good school program. The first type of evaluation is represented 
by the many published or stated opinions of people concerning the 
strengths or weaknesses of the public schools; the second is repre- 
sented by formal evaluations based upon both quantitative and quali- 
tative criteria established for that purpose and culminating in the ac- 
creditation, or lack of it, of the school in question. 


Informal Evaluation 

Educators and lay citizens alike have been guilty of evaluating 
the work of high schools in terms of broad generalities and with less 
than sufficient data upon which to defend their positions. This often 
leads to confusion, unwarranted criticism, and innuendo which ac- 
complish little in improving education. The programs of our high 
schools are not centered around the “play-houses” the super-critics 
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have so willingly and often described. Neither are they without fault 
as some people in education would make everyone believe. Whatever 
their successes and their limitations, it should be the concern of all 
groups to improve them, for the ultimate goals of American education 
are the same for all people, The evaluators of the high school program 
—in and out of the profession—would do well to consider the follow- 
ing statements by James B. Conant as a more nearly accurate evalua- 
tion of the program of secondary edification in this country than that 
presented by its super-critics or its super-defenders: 


If I have made myself clear, it will be evident that there is no such 
thing as a typical American high school. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
draw a blueprint of an ideal high school. A school that would be highly 
satisfactory in a small industrial city would be unsatisfactory in many sub- 
urban areas, and vice versa. Within a large city great diversity will be 
found from district to district; it would be most unwise to attempt to say 
what is the correct curriculum or organization of all the high schools under 
the management of the city school board. 

As I have already stated, I am convinced American secondary education 
can be made satisfactory without any radical changes in the basic pattern. 
This can only be done, however, if the citizens in many localities display 
sufficient interest in their schools and are willing to support them. The im- 
provements must come school by school and be made with due regard for the 
nature of the community. Therefore, I conclude by addressing this final 
word to citizens who are concerned with public education: avoid general- 
izations, recognize the necessity of diversity, get the facts about your local 
situation, elect a good school board, and support the efforts of the board 
to improve the schools.? 


In 1958, 22 organizations of lay and professional groups of the 
National Education Association met in a seminar “to develop a state- 
ment of principles deemed important for good schools.” Out of this 
study came How Good Are Your Schools? a booklet which will aid 
individuals or groups in evaluating the program of the public schools 
at all levels—including adult education. The booklet raises such rele- 
vant questions concerning the adequacy of the high school program 
as: “Does the high school prepare students for the next step in their 
careers whether in paid employment, getting additional training, 
going to college, or maintaining a home?” “To what extent are a 
variety of materials and methods used in presenting subjects to 
learners of varying abilities?” The great value of such collections of 
Today, New York: McGraw- 


2 James B. Conant, The American High School 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, p. 96- i 
3 National Tate ‘Association, How Good Are Your Schools? Washington, 


D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 14. 
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general questions and criteria for evaluating the school program is 
evident. Of course, answers to the questions are valid only if adequate 
on-the-scene study of the educational program is made. Evaluations 
based upon hear-say or personal opinions have little or no value 
whatever. 


Evaluation by Accreditation 

The formal accreditation of senior high schools by the state and 
by outside agencies has been typical practice for many years. The 
amount of time and effort required for such reporting was justified 
upon the simple rationale that it was almost equivalent to disgrace to 
attend or to teach in an unaccredited high school. For a long time col- 
leges accepted only graduates from accredited high schools, resulting 
in great pressure upon school administrators and school boards to get 
their schools in the select class. 

Regional accrediting associations. "The area of the United States 
is divided into six regions for accreditation of secondary schools and 
higher educational institutions—the New England, the Middle States, 
the North Central, the Southern, the Western, and the Northwest as- 
sociations. Although they do not all function alike, each has exerted 
considerable influence upon secondary and higher education within 
the states in its own area. All of these associations came into existence 
by 1930. Since the purpose of high school attendance up to that time 
was primarily for college preparation, accreditation standards were 
stipulated largely in terms of adequate requirements for college 
entrance. 

The degtee of influence and pressure exerted upon schools has 
varied considerably from one regional association to another. While 
the New England Association has exerted little influence upon its 
schools, the North Central Association has exerted strong and even 
disciplinary action upon some of its members. All of the associations 
set quantitative as well as qualitative standards necessary for accredita- 
tion. All of them encourage institutional self-examination and study, 
sponsor conferences, research, and communication of ideas among 
their member institutions. 

The degree of influence upon a school system which receives of 
does not receive regional accreditation has decreased in recent years. 
Accreditation, once necessary for the acceptance of a school’s gradu- 
ates by colleges and universities, no longer is a recognized college 
entrance requirement. Lack of accreditation probably has its greatest 
influence in the leverage it gives the principal in working with the 
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superintendent, and the Jatter in working with his board and the 
public, to obtain needed improvements in the school. This is not said 
to discredit the associations or de-emphasize their importance; it is 
said to indicate that their importance is more advisory than legal, and 
more imaginary than real, as far as college educational benefits to high 
school graduates are concerned. 

The power and influence of these accrediting associations was 
noted by the American Association ‘of School Administrators in the 
following: 


Also operating on the schools from outside the state are regional and 
national accrediting associations which set standards that are powerful in 
defining the program and policy of public education. These accrediting 
agencies have grown markedly and have expanded their influence since 
World War I. Their regulations sometimes have more power in shaping 
the schools than laws of the state or directives of the state board or depart- 
ment of education. 

. .. Accreditation, a powerful “whip” exercised by members of the 
profession, promotes practices which may please the profession but not 
necessarily the community. A community may be so pressed to meet the 
accrediting standards in one direction that it may fall short in making needs 
that are unique to the community in another.* 


The Evaluative Criteria, ‘The six accrediting associations or- 
ganized the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards in 
1933. The most important contribution of this study was the publica- 
tion of the Evaluative Criteria in 1940. This consisted of compre- 
hensive criteria by which a school staff could evaluate its school pro- 
gram rather objectively in all major areas. ) 

Schools applying for accreditation for the first time usually use 
the Evaluative Criteria in a self-study project involving the faculty 
and other members of the staff. Visiting teams of professional edu- 
cators representing the regional association then visit the school to 
apply the Criteria first-hand. The state accreditation committee then 
studies the report and recommends accreditment or non-accreditment, 
depending upon how well the school appears to be meeting the re- 
quired standards. Final action is then taken by the Association at its 
annual convention. Renewal of annual accreditation usually is based 
upon written reports sent in by the high school principal. Some states, 
such as Utah, have state committees that make recommendations to the 
Association upon the basis of informal visits to the school and study 
of the annual report. Usually these meetings are attended by some of 


4 American Association of School Administrators, Educational Administration in 
a Changing Community, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1959, pp- 73-74. 
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the administrative personnel of the district involved as well as by some 
of the members of the board of education. 

The Evaluative Criteria of 1940 proved to be effective in the 
evaluation and accreditation of high schools. The publication was re- 
vised in 1950 and again in 1960. Such criteria undoubtedly furnish 
the best obtainable and most objective standards for discovering the 
strong and weak parts of any high school program—including cut- 
riculum, student activities, facilities, and administration. All second- 
ary school principals should be familiar with and know how to apply 
the latest publication of the Criteria in evaluating their school pro- 
gram. Participation in applying these criteria to other high schools 
provides valuable experience to the school administrator who is look- 
ing for new ideas and ways to improve his own school program. 


EVALUATION OF TEACHING 


As soon as a teacher enters the classroom, informal evaluation 
begins by all students. Some immediately evaluate her as either good, 
avetage, or poor on the basis of the most subjective biases; upon gen- 
eral appearance, the way she conducts the class, or upon the observance 
of any other phenomenon. The same subjective evaluation is often ap- 
plied by lay citizens, administrators, and others. While this kind of 
evaluative function comes automatically, it has little value for it is not 
valid or reliable. Objective evaluation of teaching is more difficult 
and is sometimes never achieved. Too often the only evaluation the 
teacher receives of her work is first-impression and undocumented 
evaluation with all the biases of the evaluator. Teachers are employed, 
demoted, promoted, and even dismissed every year on the basis of 
hearsay and circumstantial evidence. Objective evaluation of teaching, 
if it has been born at all, is still in its infancy. 


Merit Rating 


Perhaps no profession has suffered such a general neglect of specialized 
abilities as that of the teacher. Teachers at the pre-college level tend to 
be handled as interchangeable units in an educational assembly line. The 
best teacher and the poorest in a school may teach the same grade and sub- 
ject, use the same textbook, handle the same number of students, get paid 
the same salaries, and rise in salary at the same speed to the same ceiling. 
Clearly, if the teaching profession is to be made more attractive, this will 
have to be changed.5 


5 Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and the 
Future of America, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958, p- 24. 
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Merit rating of teachers for salary determination purposes is 
high on the list of the most controversial and unsolved problems in 
education. A quick look at the literature on the subject will remove 
the doubts of any who do not know this. But, despite the great interest 
in the problem, it is far from being solved. 

It must be obvious to even the youngest neophyte in school ad- 
ministration that the ultimate reason for establishing a plan of merit 
rating with appropriate salary increases for deserving teachers is to 
improve the educational program. All other reasons must be con- 
sidered as secondary ones. 

The administrator finds himself frustrated and professionally 
embarrassed when he is called upon to defend all the implications in- 
volved in the operation of a single salary schedule. He is sometimes 
required to defend the salary of Teacher A (“mediocre” by anyone's 
standards, “poor by many, “good” by none, but with high salary be- 
cause of long service) with that of Teacher B (“good” by anyone's 
standards, “excellent” by many, “poor” by none, but with a lower 
salary because of less teaching experience). But the single salary 
schedule is common and is defended almost emotionally by teachers. 
The principal, the superintendent, and the school board face the ob- 
vious dilemma. The single salary schedule is defended because it is 
better than its forerunner—teacher employment and salary determina- 
tion through a bargaining process. : ; 

Few people really accept the idea of automatic salary increases 
for teachers just because of the passage of time. On the other hand, 
fewer still think they have the answer in the determination of who 
should and who should not receive merit rating with accompanying 
increase in salary. The majority of American citizens would, of course, 
favor evaluation of teaching if such could be done objectively, for 
the benefit and improvement of the teaching process with the result 
that the educational program would be improved. i ; 

Some observations of the feeling of teachers concerning merit 
tating seem to be pertinent, since teachers by and large are opposed 
to the practice if salary ts involved. Teachers generally have reacted 
unfavorably when merit rating has been forced upon them—either 
by law, board of education regulation, or by administrative practice. 
On the other hand, teachers have often reacted favorably when they 
have had a voice in setting the policy and in doing some of the 
evaluating. ; 

In the meantime the conflict moves on with no sign of solution 
or panacea. States and school districts have struggled and continue to 
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struggle for the answer to this problem. As an example, the Utah 
Merit Study Committee (set up at state expense to direct school dis- 
trict pilot studies) concluded in November, 1958, among other 
things, that: 


. Personnel evaluation is feasible. 

. Merit salary programming is also feasible. 

. A properly conducted evaluation program will result in improved teaching. 

When necessary conditions have been established, most teachers can be 

expected to support the operation of merit programs. 

5. A merit progtam established in disregard of the basic conditions will 
not work. 

6. Any attempt to impose a merit program on a district would be damaging 
to a long-term development of beneficial merit procedures. 

7. A very careful preparation and training period is necessary before a 

school district can handle the technical and human relationship problems 

inherent in a thorough-going merit program.® 


DYN 


The resolution of the National Education Association in July, 
1959, summarizes the attitude of the profession in the matter of merit 
rating: 


The National Education Association believes that it is a major responsi- 
bility of the teaching profession, as of other professions, to evaluate the 
quality of its services. To enable educators to meet this responsibility more 
effectively, the Association calls for continued research to discover means 
of objective evaluation of the performance of all professional personnel 
and their inter-relationships for the purpose of improving instruction. 

The Association further believes that the use of subjective methods in 
judging the quality of teaching performance in setting salaries may have a 
deleterious effect on the educational processes. Numerous cases have been 
reported where the making of such judgments (commonly known as merit 
rating) has destroyed professional relationships and morale, has caused 
strife between teachers and administrators, and has led to deterioration in 
the quality of education of children. Until plans which tie salaries to such 
subjective ratings can be developed without adversely affecting the education 
of children, they are to be vigorously opposed.T 


THE HOLDING POWER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Dropouts 
One of the crude measures used to determine the degree to which 
a school is meeting the needs of its students is the rate of dropouts. 


6 Utah Merit Study Committee, as quoted by Lavor K. Chaffin, Citizens, Look to 
Your Schools, Salt Lake City: Deseret News Press, 1959, p. 44. 
7 Ibid., p. 45. 
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In theory, few normal students should leave school before graduation 
from high school. Most states require attendance until age 16 or 17, 
and some go as high as 18. Many students will have graduated by 
age 17. In practice, it is difficult to enforce compulsory school- 
attendance Jaws in many extreme cases. Consequently, the dropout 
problem is still with us. In some areas of the country the problem is 
particularly serious. A recent report by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association shows the extent of the problem: 


[1] Only slightly more than half of all fifth-grade pupils finish high school; 
less than two-thirds of those in the ninth grade remain through grade 12. 

[2] Persons lacking a high-school diploma are the first to feel the results 
of the diminishing demand for unskilled labor and are at greatest dis- 
advantage in periods of high unemployment. 

[3] Juvenile delinquency is 10 times more frequent among drop-outs than 
among high-school graduates. 

{4} To keep youth in school, attention must be focused on a meaningful 
curriculum, enlightened guidance efforts, and a program of financial 
aids. 


The average drop-out is 16 years old; often he has been marking time, 
waiting to reach the age when he may legally quit school. He is most likely 
to quit between the ninth and tenth, or between the tenth and eleventh 
grades. It is especially likely that he will not return after a summer vacation. 

As a rule, the drop-out has shunned participation in extracurricular 
activities, and he may have failed to become part of a social group within 
the school. 

Usually his relationships with his teachers and with many of his fellow 
students indicate tension, suspicion, and strain. His poor attendance record, 
lack of interest, and failure to cooperate have contributed to his being re- 
tarded by about two years. Before leaving school, he may have spent as 
many years there as one who graduates, but because he has probably been 
held back rather than promoted regularly, he will not have completed the 
full program by the end of his attendance period. 

The typical drop-out’s parents are unimpressed with the value of edu- 
cation; often they openly scorn “book learning.” In addition, the family is 
likely to regard school as a financial burden; not only does it cost some- 
thing to keep a child in school, but the family is deprived of the money 
which the boy or girl could be contributing to the budget.8 


The foregoing statements point up the magnitude of the problem 
of reducing high school dropouts. Such information sometimes comes 
as startling news to school people and lay citizens who have assumed 


8 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, 38, no. 1 (February, 1960), 11-12. 
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that nearly all normal American citizens now receive a high school 
education. The figures’ indicate an enormous loss of brain power to 
the nation, It is a loss that we can ill afford. 

Bad as the problem continues to be, we are making steady prog: 
ress in increasing the holding power of the public high school, as 
shown by the findings of the National Education Association in the 
following: 

schools have succeeded not only in attracting, but in holding 
an ever-increasing number of students, High-school graduates as a 
of enrollment in grades 9-12 fell from 1900 to 1920, but have risen steadily 
since. The trend by decades shows a steady upturn from a low of 13,0 
percent in 1920 to nearly 1 in 3 by 1964 (estimated). 

On a national scale, the increased holding power of the nation’s schools 
is reflected in the rising educational level of the population over 25 years 
of age. Median school years completed rose from 8.6 in 1940 to 10.6 in 
1997. By 1970, high-school graduation will represent the median educational 
attainment of the adult population, as these figures show: 


Median Years of School Completed, 


Year Age 25 and Over 

1940 8.6 years 

1950 93 E 

1960 (est.) 10.8 

1970 (est.) 12.0 

1980 (est.) 12,28 
Increasing Holding Power 


Since the major function of the secondary school is to provide an 
educational program for all American youth, it follows that maximum 
effectiveness involves keeping students in school until graduation. The 
onus for increasing the holding power of the school rests firmly in the 
principal's charge, School administrators, while not generally satisfied 
with the present holding power of secondary schools, can take some 
satisfaction from the fact that it has doubled in the last 20 years. 

Certain steps are usually taken by principals in their efforts to 
decrease the dropout rate piee sis thes include: 

1. A conscientious study and evaluation of the present educa- 
tional program with the purpose of determining the extent to which it 
meets the needs of all students—college preparatory students as well 
as those who will discontinue formal education after high shool 

* Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bel: 
letin, 37, no. 3 (October, 1959), 77- 
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graduation. Although there are numerous of conducting such a 
study, generally speaking the wider the ifipation in such a study 
the more valid it is likely to be. Teachers, students, administrative 
staff, and lay citizens should all be represented in such a study. 

2. An evaluation study should point the way to improvements 
of the educational program. This involves the discriminate selection 
of recommendations which will bring the greatest improvement to the 
greatest number of students, 3 

3. An attempt should be made to make the curriculum as broad 
as needed to meet the varying interests of students, More than one 
track to graduation, facilities and equipment for varied occupational 
classes, a well-qualified and versatile faculty, and flexible administra- 
tive policies are required to keep the curriculum as functional as pos 
sible, The chief obstacles to such a program are limited budgets, small 
classes, and high pupil-teacher ratios. 

4. Through interviews by teachers and counselors and by con- 
tinuous follow-up studies, as much information as possible should be 
collected to show the measure of practicality which students place 
upon the curricular offerings of the school. Suggestions for improve- 
ment should be given full consideration. 

5. Where practicable, the principal may find it beneficial to set 
up practical work arrangements in the community for some students, 
No longer does the administrator think that the only experiences stu» 
dents should get are in the formal classroom—important as they are. 
His experience has probably proved to him that some unmet needs of 
vocationally oriented students can often be fulfilled in practical work 
situations in the community, He will, of course, arrange for proper 
and adequate supervision and continuous evaluation of such projects. 

6. Local organizations and facilities should be utilized to help 
solve the problem of dropouts. Each community will have its own 
peculiar problems in this area, and each will have unique ways of 
minimizing the problem. Here is an excellent area for complete co- 
operation between school and community in the solution of a serious 
problem which should not, but nonetheless does, exist. 

It is evident that solutions to the problem of dropouts are not 
readily available. There are no sure cures or remedies. In general, pro- 
posed solutions involve more counseling, a broader and more func 
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school program may be a strong factor in the correction of this peren- 
nial problem. i 


Follow-Up Studies 

Much has been said about the urgent need for follow-up studies 
of former students of the secondary school. Many such studies of vary- 
ing degrees of comprehensiveness have been made. Generally speak- 
ing, these have resulted in the accumulation of vast amounts of in- 
formation concerning many phases of the school program. The po- 
tential results of these studies are great. Student opinion of the value 
of different courses and other parts of the curriculum, the reasons 
students discontinued school before graduation, the mobility of former 
students and the direction of their migration, the kinds of occupa- 
tions entered by former students, the unmet needs of students and 
their suggestions of how the school could contribute more to its future 
clientele—these and many more findings are of considerable worth 
to the principal and the faculty. 

The fact that dropout studies are made does not assure that any- 
thing will be done after they are completed. The school principal, 
however, cannot ignore such studies as being indecisive or of little 
value. Their real worth comes in faculty and administrative study of 
changes and improvements that can be made as a result of the in- 
formation they provide. The effective administrator will exploit the 
studies in an effort to obtain maximum value from them. Additional 
funds for new course offerings, changes in the curriculum—including 
possible elimination of some parts of it—greater faculty interest in the 
problems of youth, greater emphasis upon guidance and counseling 
services, and other changes in the traditional school program may be 
called for by an interpretation of follow-up studies. If the studies have 
been scientifically conducted, and if the principal and the faculty have 
evaluated them carefully, they are extremely effective devices to bring 
about curricular improvement. 


EVALUATING AND IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


The improvement of the instructional program of the secondary 
school hinges upon a definite knowledge of what the school is trying 
to do, how well it is achieving its recognized objectives, and what 
needs to be done to attain its goals more efficiently. Evaluation in- 
volves both formal and informal procedures. We are concerned here 
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with the more objective aspects of the evaluative process—those based 
upon data and confirmed information rather than upon the opinions 
or wishful thinking of the person doing the evaluating. 


Testing 

Academic achievement in high school subjects can be measured 
by the use of a number of testing instruments and procedures. These 
devices are of two kinds: (1) the teacher-constructed tests used for 
his or her own purposes with undetermined validity and reliability, 
and (2) the standardized tests which have been developed by testing 
experts with known validity and reliability. 

The testing program of the secondary school must be under con- 
tinuous evaluation to eliminate duplications, to improve its effective- 
ness, and to insure the proper balance between the use of informal, 
teacher-constructed tests and standardized tests. Testing purposes 
which are many and varied, are to diagnose, to determine grades, to 
measure growth, and to evaluate teaching. Evaluation will determine 
whether the tests used are administered scientifically and their results 
utilized completely, or whether the tests are simply used as a necessary 
device to determine grades. 

Teacher-constructed tests. All secondary school teachers utilize 
their own tests to keep them appraised of the progress of their stu- 
dents, Such tests are of great value to the teacher but of little value to 
the person or group who may be evaluating the effectiveness of the 
whole school’s instructional program. The principal should encourage 
teachers to study test construction to improve their techniques and to 
increase the validity and reliability of their testing instruments. 

There should be a balance between the use of objective-type ex- 
aminations and those of the so-called essay or subjective variety. The 
classroom teacher is aware of the purpose of each. She is also aware 
of the fact that if she spends more time in the construction of a test 
and makes it thoroughly objective in form, corrections are easy to 
make and scores easily determined. Experience has also taught her 
that the objective test can more easily be defended; it practically 
eliminates guessing on the part of the student and indecision in grad- 
ing on her own part. 

There is a place—and a very important one—for the essay-type 
examination. Schools have done an injustice to students by having 
them indicate their knowledge of a subject solely by checking the cor- 
rect answers to questions. By this somewhat standard procedure they 
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have been denied the opportunity to learn to express themselves in 
writing—an almost lost art in some schools. There is a place for both 
kinds of tests. The principal should work with his faculty to achieve 
desirable balance in the kinds of examinations being utilized. 

Standardized tests. It is essential that the secondary school de- 
velop its own program of standardized testing. Only by their use can 
the school determine its relative standing with that of comparable 
institutions. Of course the functions to be served in the testing pro- 
gram will determine which tests are to be used and when they should 
be administered. The general acceptance of guidance and counseling 
services in the public schools has done much to bring effectiveness to 
the standardized testing program. Most of the qualified counselors 
and guidance personnel have some degree of proficiency in the field 
of testing and can advise the principal and faculty in developing the 
school’s formal testing program. Inadequate finance is sometimes a 
strong limiting factor in the establishment of a defensible standard- 
ized testing program. Under such conditions, the pattern must be de- 
veloped slowly, but it should be well planned and organized with 
long range perspective. 


Evaluating the Testing Program 

There are many kinds of high schools—comprehensive, techni- 
cal, college-preparatory, large-city, suburban, small-town, and others. 
Their purposes and their curricula vary. It is therefore not possible to 
develop testing programs to fit the needs of all kinds and sizes of 
schools. The evaluation of such testing programs must be made in 
terms of their individual goals. Such appraisals will have value only 
when made by school personnel who are acquainted with the field of 
testing as it relates to secondary school education. The principal 
should seek help from a professional consultant to evaluate and im- 
prove the school’s over-all testing program. 

It is important that the testing program is not considered the 
only worthwhile measure of student growth and achievement during 
his high school years, for it is only one of many. There are some areas 
of student improvement and accomplishment which do not lend them- 
selves well to measurement by either teacher-constructed or standard- 
ized tests. The development of proper attitudes, social graces, and de- 
sitable citizenship traits are not less valuable simply because they 
cannot be accurately measured. Thus, those who measure the progress 
and the effectiveness of the school program by how well its student 
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clientele perform on tests must remember that this is only one facet 
of such an evaluation. $ 


Purposes of Evaluation 


The purpose of evaluation is to determine the logical procedures 
for improvement. It has limited value unless it results in a better edu- 
cational program and product. The latter does not always follow the 
former. Much evaluative work resufits in inaction and therefore no 
improvement. It is in implementing evaluation with dynamic action 
for better education that the principal finds his greatest challenge. The 
instruments of appraisal—from the invalid to those of acceptable 
validity—may be applied by the novice or the inexperienced, but only 
the professional can keep the process of up-grading going from this 
point on. 

Hughes noted three broad generalizations concerning evaluation: 


1. It has become evident that the educational activities of an educational 
organization are so complex and so all-inclusive that no one aspect can in 
reality be evaluated without recognition of all other aspects. . . - In evalu- 
ating the success of the high school curriculum or subject materials the 
teacher and the pupil must also be evaluated. . . . 

2. It has been a common and disappointing experience, in every edu- 
cational organization, that the results of much evaluating in all areas has 
not culminated in expected action, . . . Evaluation, as an organizational 
technique, justifies itself only as it contributes to directing growth. 

3. The . . . generalization growing out of common experience in evalu- 
ating various features of the educational organization involves the basic 
understandings in terms of which the evaluation proceeds. Unfortunately, 
much educational evaluation has proceeded without general acceptance by 
the personnel of the philosophy basic to the evaluation, or perhaps despite 
general disagreement with the basic philosophy. . . .1° 


Continuous Evaluation Necessary 

The purposes and objectives of secondary education change with 
the passing of time. Consequently, evaluation must be carried on con- 
tinuously. As school programs continue to become more involved and 
complex, evaluation continues to change in the same way. 

Evaluation may take many forms and it may exist in many de- 
grees. A form of evaluation of the work of teachers is being utilized 
when administrators and school boards decide upon the contractual 
relationships which they favor with teachers. Student report cards are 


10 James Monroe Hughes, Human Relations in Educational Organization, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, P. 303. 
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a part of the teachers’ evaluations of the work of their students. An 
informal and largely subjective appraisal is constantly being made of 
the work of teachers and administrators by students and parents alike, 
We are concerned here, however, with an objective evaluation of the 
whole school program—a fundamental responsibility of the school 
principal. Basically, such evaluations are made by the use of criteria 
which have been established for the purpose. 


Modern Secondary School Achievements 


The achievements of the modern secondary school have been 
many. Likewise, its limitations—its unrealized goals—are more than 
a few. Not everyone agrees as to all the items that can be listed in 
each category, but there is either information or general agreement 
about many that might be placed in each. 

It is generally agreed that the modern secondary school is a great 
improvement over its predecessors—the Latin grammar school, the 
academy, and the early public high school. There is plenty of evidence 
to substantiate this statement—almost universal enrollment of all 
eligible youth, the great increase in the average educational attain- 
ment level of our citizens, greater holding power, a great increase in 
the number and quality of services rendered, and many other notable 
achievements. Today we have about 90 percent of all youth of high 
school age enrolled in school. During the last 60 years we have added 
more than 4 years to the average school experience of American 
youth. 

Some of the significant accomplishments of the modern second- 
ary school were noted by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators: 


The goals of secondary education have been broadened from a narrow 
concept of serving merely the interests of an intellectual and social elite to 
the responsibility for guaranteeing to all normal youth the opportunity to 
achieve their personal and social goals thru education. 

A steady increase is seen in the Percent of youth receiving the benefits 
of an expanding and improving program of secondary education. . . . 

While there have been no sweeping reforms in the curriculum of the 
modern secondary school, the educational program is broader, more flexible, 
and more functional than the typical curriculum in the past. Effective curricu- 
lum revision and improvement have resulted from the addition of courses 
to meet more adequately the abilities, needs, and interests of students, and 
from changes in objectives, content, and instructional procedures in existing 
courses. . 
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Educational services have been greatly extended in most secondary 
schools. . . . p 

Both professional and nonprofessional school personnel have played 
important roles in building confidence and support among citizens for ex- 
panding opportunities for youth. Teaching has become a profession requiring 
able, trained persons who must understand the needs of youth and know how 
to teach as well as what to teach... . 

Many communities are constructing physical plants which not only meet 
the needs of the current program, but also are adaptable to the demands 
of a changing program, . . 1 


Unfinished Business 


Many educators and critics of the public schools have used their 
prerogative to criticize the achievements and to note the unfinished 
business of the secondary school. Even the most naive citizen could 
point to some of these—pethaps without documentation, however. 
Some of the major objectives still to be attained include: 

1. A more serious effort must be made in the program of school 
district reorganization in many of our fifty states with emphasis upon 
high school attendance area consolidation to reduce the still-too-large 
number of small high schools. 

2. Improvement of the secondary school curriculum must con- 
tinue. Too often it is oriented toward the past with too little attention 
to the needs of our citizens in a nuclear age. Some aspects of the cur- 
riculum, such as competitive activities, have been overemphasized at 
the expense of some of the academic and cultural courses. Academic 
achievement has been neglected in some schools and standards of 
accomplishment have not been high enough. 

3. More adequate challenges and opportunities must be provided 
for some groups—the gifted, the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, and those who will terminate their formal schooling after 
high school. Greater stress and prestige value must be placed upon 
education for those who do not aspire to become either professional 
or white-collar workers. 

4. Greater effort must be made to develop and improve the 
health habits of our youth. Even though “health” was listed as the 
first of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education as early 
as 1918, the secondary schools have not done a conspicuously good 
job of attaining this objective. More and better health services are 


11 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 
Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, pp. 355-356. 
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constantly being provided, but secondary schools still have a long way 
to go in this area. The cost of the program and the overemphasis on 
participation in sports of those who can excel have had much to do 
with our shortcomings in this field. 

5. Counseling and guidance services need to be increased and 
their quality improved. All levels of government recognize this as a 
very important need of the future. 

6. More provision must be made for the use of teacher aides, for 
team-teaching, for the utilization of more technological devices and 
audio-visual materials and equipment in the classroom and for ex- 
perimentation in classroom procedures and methodology. Teachers 
need to be released from much of the detail work now considered a 
part of their obligation. 

7. Provisions need to be made for more satisfactory work ex- 
periences for those who can profit from them. Rigid conformity to an 
inflexible schedule in almost lock-step fashion must be changed to 
meet the needs and interests of individual students. 

8. School finance programs should be improved so that greater 
facilities and services are provided without charge to the students. 
Elimination of students from school because of financial reasons 
should no longer be a problem. Effectively free education for all stu- 
dents is a necessity of great importance, 

9. Greater provision needs to be made to encourage and meet 
the needs and interests of adults who desire or can profit by con- 
tinuing education. 

10. The school buildings need to be utilized to a greater extent. 
A longer school day, night school classes, a longer school year, sum- 
mer school programs to meet a number of needs (acceleration, en- 
tichment, and recreation, etc.) should be fostered. 


EVALUATING THE PRINCIPAL'S WORK 


One of the strong contentions of the author is that the high 
school principalship has developed into a strong leadership position 
in its own right. As school attendance areas have grown in size, the 
responsibilities of their chief administrators have increased corre- 
spondingly. This has resulted in higher requirements for certification 
and greater role expectation of school principals. 

How can the school principal evaluate his own services? How 
can he know how well he is doing? In his “lonesome” role halfway 
between the board of education which sets the school policies and the 
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students who are directly affected by such policies, how can he know 
how well he is satisfying those for whom he works officially as well 
as those he serves? These are all matters of great concern to the con- 
scientious principal. Without such appraisal he is helpless in deter- 
mining how to improve his efficiency in the operation of his office. It 
is therefore imperative that he be subject to evaluative procedures just 
the same as teachers and other staff members. 
e 


Administrative Evaluation 

Since most principals do not have tenure of office, a very effec- 
tive scheme of evaluation of their administrative services is made an- 
nually by the superintendent and the board of education. Typically, 
this is informal appraisal of their work which usually results in re- 
employment or dismissal. It comes generally by recommendation of 
the superintendent to the board of education upon the basis of his 
subjective judgment of the quality of service which has been rendered. 
In terms of professional advancement, job satisfaction, and reward 
for service, this is probably the most important evaluation of the 
principal’s contribution to the school. Although subjective in nature, 
such appraisal is seldom subject to appeal or reversal; the rating is 
therefore final. The criteria used to make such ratings are not stand- 
ardized—nor, indeed, should they be. The expectations of the super- 
intendent and the board of education determine in large part the 
standard of performance the principal must achieve if he is to be 
considered successful. 

This, of course, is a form of evaluation over which the principal 
has little control. It comes automatically as a part of school organiza- 
tion and administration. Generally, it is done as objectively as pos- 
sible, but occasionally other factors may play a part in the final de- 
cision which is made. The principal's best defense is a good offense— 
doing the best possible job of administering the school within the 
broad framework of policies established by the board and the super- 


intendent. 


Faculty Evaluation 

The principal who serves the best interests of the superintendent 
and the board of education may not always be serving the best in- 
terests of the faculty. His role, by nature, reflects some division of 
responsibility. Sometimes faculty members forget that the principal's 
legal responsibility is to the superintendent and board of education 
and that his first duty must be to them. In such instances, faculty 
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evaluation of the principal’s services may be less than favorable if he 
seems to them to be serving administrative interests more than those 
of the faculty. (Although it should not be inferred that administrative 
and faculty interests are always opposites, it must be pointed out that 
this may sometimes be true—in the consideration of salaries, for 
example.) 

It is obvious that faculty evaluation of the principal will be 
somewhat subjectively arrived at by most teachers. However, there is 
an almost unlimited number of things the principal can do to improve 
this evaluation and—more important—improve the school program 
itself. The following would be a minimum: 


1. He should organize and administer the school as democratically as 
possible. Interpretation of what is and what is not democratic pro- 
cedure should be determined by group study and action. 

2. He should recognize the fact that change in administration is in- 
evitable and that he must therefore keep abreast of new develop- 
ments and contribute some defensible ones of his own. In-service 
programs have as much value for administrators as for teachers 
and other staff members. 

3. He should become active in professional organizations—the Na- 
tional Education Association, the National Association of Second- 
aty School Principals, state associations, and others. Professional- 
ism is probably best taught by administrative example; teachers 
look carefully at what the principal does as a member of the pro- 
fession. 

4. He should see that there is always an effective two-way communica- 
tion system between himself and his staff members. The latter 
should know what is going on in the school and in the other 
schools of the district and state. 

5. He should keep the community aware of school and teacher achieve- 
ments and problems. He can thereby do much to help the citizens in 
the community understand the limitations under which teachers 
work. This is extremely important to the prestige of teachers. 

6. He should become an effective supervisor. How he approaches this 
responsibility has much to do with the informal appraisal teachers 
make of his services. 

7. He should be fair in his distribution of teacher load—including 
assigaments for the supervision of student activities. 

8. He should be willing to make decisions when they are needed and 
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to defend them. Teachers resent indecision and uncertainty on the 
part of the school administrator. e 


Obviously, the list of “shoulds” for the high school principal— 
if he wants a good school program and a high evaluation of his serv- 
ices by his teachers—could be extended at length. In reality, it is 
better for him to think of doing a good job by having the best possible 
instructional program and then “let the chips fall where they may” 
when it comes to teacher, superintendent, and board evaluation of his 
services. High evaluation is only a by-product which comes as a result 
of performing high-quality services. 

Yauch summarized the principal’s key to success in the fol- 
lowing: 

Recent research in the field of administration reveals that the successful 
leader is a combination of two primary abilities: the ability to organize the 
conditions which make it possible for a group to achieve its own purposes, 
and the ability to develop a relationship with others based on mutual trust, 
friendliness, respect, and warmth. The first is called “executive ability,” 
and the latter “human relations.” 

If teachers would prefer this more simple approach to an evaluation of 
their principal they could quickly discover in what direction he is heading. 
If his main efforts are devoted to helping teachers to achieve the educational 
purposes which they collectively establish, and this is done in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and warm personal relations, all of the other attributes 
listed above may be considered as secondary and supporting evidence. A 
principal who gets a high rating from his teachers on his executive ability 
and his human relations is most likely to be the one of whom teachers are 
most appreciative.!2 


Self-Evaluation 

No system of evaliation—formal or informal—is complete with- 
out frequent self-evaluation. Introspection is as important for school 
principals as for any other occupational group. Typically, it is super- 
ficially done with little confidence in its practical value to the ad- 
ministrator. 

The high school principal is usually well qualified for his ad- 
ministrative position and knows—within limits—what he is trying to 
accomplish in his school. He hears from others how well he is suc- 
ceeding. Students and their parents are often heard; teachers express 
themselves openly about the school program upon occasion; the board 


12 Wilbur A. Yauch, Helping Teachers Understand Principals, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, PP. 90-91. 
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and the superintendent have their inning. But what does the principal 
himself think about his own practices? Should he spend time at regu- 
lar intervals determining how well he is achieving the goals of his 
office? The answer to the last question is an obvious yes. 

Fortunately, there are some objective criteria which the principal 
can apply as measurement devices to determine how well he is doing. 
Reference here is to the Evaluative Criteria referred to in the earlier 
part of this chapter. These critéria may (and should) be applied in 
two ways: (1) by the principal himself measuring his own services in 
applicable areas—such as administration, supervision, and student ac- 
tivities—by the application of the Criteria; and (2) by the use of the 
Criteria by others. 

Self-evaluation can be important if it is conscientiously done. 
This involves comprehensive appraisal and unbiased judgment of a 
petson’s own performance in many specific areas of activity, rather 
than superficial whitewashing of performance in a few general areas. 
The former involves ability to stand self-criticism; the latter passes 
over it quickly. The former method can result in great improvement 
of the school program; the latter will undoubtedly result in more 
harm than good to the school program, as well as to the evaluation 
which the faculty might put on the services of the principal. 


SUMMARY 


Formal and informal evaluations of the school program are 
necessary if significant improvements are to be made. Broad, general, 
and undocumented evaluations of the school, or any part of it, are 
valueless except as propaganda supporting the predetermined biases 
of the observer. Valid and reliable appraisals can be made only when 
objective information is available. 

Accrediting associations evaluate schools largely on the basis of 
quantitative standards and information, although qualitative measures 
are applied when practicable. The proper use of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria adds objectiveness and validity to a formal evaluative study of 
the high school program. Use of the instrument involves the use of 
local as well as visiting-team committees. 

The problem of formal evaluation of teaching to determine 
salary is still a matter of intense controversy. Nearly all people recog- 
nize the need for such appraisal; the questions of “how” and “by 
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whom” have never been answered satisfactorily. Many teachers and 
administrators take the position that rating to determine salaries is in- 
defensible. They recognize individual differences in teaching effec- 
tiveness but insist that supervisory efforts should be directed toward 
improving the educational program and not as a salary-determining 
device. 

Some credence may be given to the school’s self-evaluation by a 
study of its graduates and its drop-ouft students. Formal testing pro- 
grams provide a measure of the academic achievement of students, 
but appraisal of the degree of development of desirable character 
traits in students cannot be made objectively. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Define evaluation. Distinguish between it and measuring, grading, and 
appraising. 

2. Why is it so difficult to get general agreement on the objectives of 
secondary education? 

3. What dangers do you see in widespread criticism of education based upon 
informal charges without documentation? What position should pro- 
fessional educators take concerning such criticisms? 

4. How does the lay citizen know what to believe with respect to the 
achievements and deficiencies of the public schools? 

5. From the point of view of the secondary school principal, how important 
is accreditation? from the point of view of the student? the parent? the 
teacher? 

6. Present the arguments for and those against merit rating of teachers. 
What evidence is there that merit rating of teachers is successful if it 
is not applied to salaries? 

7. Suggest some procedures for the principal to follow in reducing the 
dropout rate at the secondary school level. 

8. Compare the uses to be served by teacher-constructed tests and standard- 
ized tests. 

9. As a school principal, how would you evaluate your services to the 
school program? What importance would you attach to reports coming 
to you from students? teachers? parents? fellow administrators? 
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PART VI 


THE PRINCIPAL, THE PROFESSION, 
AND THE FUTURE 


The last five years have been a period of great change in public 
education, yet what has happened may be only the prelude of things to 
come. The next decade or two may be the most challenging and excit- 


ing years in the entire history of education. 
—Sam M. Lambert, “Educational Growth and 
Change,” NEA Journal (December, 1960), p. 43, 


CHAPTER 14 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE PROFESSION 


School administration is becoming a recognized profession. Re- 
search studies in education, many of them financed by philanthropic 
institutions, sponsored by such organizations as the National Con- 
ference of Professors of Educational Administration, the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the University Council on Educational 
Administration, and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, have done much to bring about this advancement. 

The school principal has many avenues of professional advance- 
ment open to him, particularly if his educational background and ex- 
perience are above generally recognized minimum preparations for the 
principalship. Many principals, however, find job satisfaction suff- 
cient to keep them in their position indefinitely. 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


There are many excellent sources of new information, new 
theories, and new practices in school administration. The principal 
should find time to get acquainted with the reservoir of knowledge 
and recorded experience available to him, for he should profit from 
the mistakes and achievements of others. 


Unpublished Information 

Since many dedicated school administrators, as well as teachers, 
do not publish articles, many successful practices and ideas are not 
found in the literature. Information concerning these aids can be ob- 
tained only by person-to-person communication—by formal corre- 
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spondence or by open discussion at conventions, work-shops, and 
seminars. Thus, attending meetings of professional organizations to 
which he belongs is important to the conscientious principal. 


Published Information 

Probably the most important source of new and tested ideas in 
secondary school administration is the literature in the field—pub- 
lished and unpublished. The busy principal must be selective in his 
choice of reading to get ideas to help him shorten the traditional lag 
between theory and practice. His problem is not in finding appropriate 
and adequate information; it is, rather, in selecting the most valuable 
sources from a long list of important publications in the field. 

As the administrator of the whole secondary school program, the 
principal will find real satisfaction and interest in the new ideas and 
practices described in the Bulletin and in other publications of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. It would be diffi- 
cult to think of a topic in the field of high school administration which 
is not written about in the Bulletin and related publications. 

Secondary school principals should also be familiar with the year- 
books and other publications of the American Association of School 
Administrators and those of the Educational Policies Commission. 
These are the accepted leaders in the forward progress of education. 
For the most part, these publications have been prepared by commit- 
tees of educators, each of whom has developed specialties and areas of 
competence. 

As a supervisor and leader of curriculum improvement, the prin- 
cipal should be acquainted with the literature of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. The yearbooks and other 
publications of the Association (referred to as ASCD) are recognized 
as some of the most important, and certainly the most forward- 
looking, in the field. 

For information concerning education as a profession—teacher- 
preparation programs, problems of professional improvement, and 
general articles of widespread interest—the publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association and those of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards are very informa- 
tive. For a quick review of the most important results of research in 
all areas of education, the Research Bulletins of the NEA and those of 
the United States Office of Education, the quarterly issues of the Re- 
view of Educational Research, the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
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search, and other similar sources are readily available. For new insights 
into administrative behavior and functions, thé Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration (CPEA) projects are almost indispens- 
able. For general information concerning the problems of administra- 
tion, The Nation's Schools, Overview, School Management, and other 
similar publications are fertile sources. In addition to the above 
sources, publishing companies make available regular summaries and 
abstracts of studies and practices whith have been reported at length 
in the literature. 

The field of educational research is expanding rapidly. There is 
already available in the libraries of colleges and universities an enor- 
mous quantity of research in the form of theses, dissertations, and 
field studies, Much of this research would be of value to the practic- 
ing administrator if he were aware of its existence. Institutions of 
higher learning now are trying to meet the demands for its research 
by issuing abstracts, listings, and brief summaries of the studies which 
have been conducted. There is a real opportunity for the administra- 
tor who keeps in touch with university and college libraries and their 
services. The more favorable mailing rates now given to books and 
manuscripts and the filmstrip service available have made college 
library services of more value to administrators seeking information, 


Growth in Service 

A major point of this text is that the work of the high school 
principal becomes more complex and challenging as social institutions 
become more complicated. This requires that the new administrator, 
as well as the experienced one, must continue to increase his capacity 
to serve. The principal who is not moving forward in this regard is, 
in effect, losing ground. Although his abilities and skills are not im- 
proving, the requirements for satisfactory administrative service are 
increasing. Like the man walking backward on a forward-moving 
freight train, he must walk fast in order to retain his present relative 
position—and faster still if he intends to make progress in the direc- 
tion he is traveling. 

Conducting the routine and special affairs of his office naturally 
increases the ability and administrative skills of the principal. “The 
principal consistently extends his own competency by study and read- 
ing, by working directly with teachers and pupils in the classrooms, 
and by diligent self-evaluation. Growth of the staff is encouraged by 
the development of commonly accepted goals for the instructional 
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program. Staff meetings and study groups, in which the sharing of 
knowledges, skills, and understanding is directed toward a particular 
problem or concept, are additional avenues of professional growth.” 

“. . . To retain professional effectiveness, stature, and dignity, 
the school administrator must continue steadfastly to improve him- 
self; to remain abreast of, often sharing in, innovations; to create for 
himself a disciplined program of in-service advancement. If he did 
not do this, swift-changing situations and expectations from the com- 
munity and the faculty will pass him by. Evidence . . . reveals that 
school administrators in general are ready and willing to accept 
change, and to contribute actively to its processes, given the opportu- 
nity.” 

In addition to the incidental ways in which the principal im- 
proves his competence while performing his professional service, 
there are many functions he performs with the avowed purpose of 
improving himself. These are the in-service projects and activities in 
which he participates. Some of the major parts of a good in-service 
program for the principal include: 

1. Membership and participation in the activities of professional 
organizations—including the NEA, the NASSP, state and local affili- 
ates of the NEA, and other professional groups. Of special value in 
this regard are the publications, the conferences, and conventions 
which are sponsored. 

2. Participation in the work of statewide or regional curriculum, 
survey, and evaluation and accreditation committees. 

3. Participation in research studies of local, state, or national 
origin. These may (and should) include formal research, field proj- 
ects or studies, and action research projects. As funds continue to be- 
come more readily obtainable, the possibilities in research become 
almost limitless. 

4. Membership and active participation in formal and informal 
groups concerned with education, Such organizations as Phi Delta 
Kappa have much to offer members who participate in their wide 
scope of activities. 

5. Participation in making speeches of many kinds. This pro- 
vides excellent development for the administrator. Addresses to the 


1 American Association of School Administrators, School District Organization, 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960, p. 111. 

2 American Association of School Administrators, Professional Administrators 
for America's Schools, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960, p. 87. 
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local PTA, the Chamber of Commerce, and to service clubs are valu- 
able for the principal. More formal presentatións at graduation exer- 
cises also have considerable value for him. 

6. Participation in formal writing for publication. This will do 
much to clarify the writer's thinking and to develop him profession- 
ally. Writing is an exercise which is shunned by many but which is 
of considerable worth to those who are willing to pay the price of 
success in terms of time and effort. ° 

7. Attending summer schools or taking extension or night 
classes. Activities such as institutes, workshops, or special study groups 
should be participated in when possible and practicable. 

8. Traveling, and visiting other schools and school administra- 
tive personnel whenever possible. 

9. Teaching at a junior college, college, or university whenever 
invited to do so. The principal will increase his competence—and in- 
crease his respect for the university professor—after he has had the 
opportunity of facing a group of practitioners who are eager for pre- 
scriptive answers to their problems in education. 

10. Doing independent reading in the field of interest or need. 
Although this requires motivation and self-discipline if it is to be 
done effectively, there is no limit to the professional improvement it 
may bring if pursued consistently and intelligently. 


First Things First 

The principal—perhaps more than anyone else, because of his 
multifarious duties—must put first things first. He must choose be- 
tween doing the important and sometimes more difficult tasks re- 
quired to improve instruction, and the more obvious but less important 
business functions of his own office. In doing so, he cannot rationalize 
or justify himself in selling supplies to students, doing the detail work 
of financial accounting, wrapping school lunch coins for making bank 
deposits, or any other similar business operation which could be done 
as well by a clerk. These clerical tasks done by the principal are to be 
condemned as time-wasters when they are used as an excuse for his 
lack of study or reading in the field, or his failure to exert dynamic 
leadership in instructional improvement. What the principal does 
with his time is of his own choosing, for there will always be many 
diverse ways for him to fill his daily calendar—varying from impor- 
tant leadership challenges, which cannot be delegated, to the easy-to- 
do, routine, time consuming activities which any mature student or 
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faculty member could do equally well. How he chooses his hour-by- 
hour activities when Choices are available will determine in large 
measure the professional effectiveness of the school principal. 


SUPERINTENDENT-PRINCIPAL RELATIONS 


For the most part, the principal is assigned his responsibilities by 
delegation of authority from thè superintendent. It is therefore im- 
portant that the relationship between them be amiable and close. A 
high quality relationship requires that there be complete understand- 
ing and agreement on the responsibility of each. Such responsibilities 
are more easily defined when the superintendent’s office is not in the 
same building; in fact, it is better if it is located away from the high 
school altogether. This need for separation is emphasized if the super- 
intendent were formerly the principal of that particular high school. 

When their offices are close together, regardless of the respon- 
sibilities assigned to each, there is certain to be some degree of con- 
fusion in the minds of students, faculty, and parents concerning which 
officer they should seek for answers to their problems. Should the 
superintendent ever interfere with the Ptincipal’s responsibility— 
such as student conduct in the building—when the principal is in the 
building? Should teachers go directly to the superintendent with any 
of their problems? In the event of some kind of personal grievance, 
how does the parent know that he should go to the principal rather 
than the superintendent? These, and many other similar questions, 
make it evident that better relationships will exist if the superin- 
tendent’s office is located elsewhere. 

Superintendent-principal relations are partially determined by 
state statutes, by state policies, and by board of education policies and 
rules. In general, the superintendent should be responsible for district- 
wide services, whereas the principal should be responsible for al} the 
program of his own high school. This is the normal relationship. 
Sometimes, however, the relationship is, in effect, one of principal to 
assistant principal. This is workable only when it has been agreed 
upon by both parties. One of the serious limiting factors in such a 
relationship is that the “assistant” rarely feels justified in making 
important decisions—evyen in the absence of the superior officer. 

If difficulties arise which involve superintendent-principal rela- 
tions, they are most likely to be in the area of staff services to the 
school. The technical experts—the supetvisors, the guidance spe- 
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cialists, and other personnel who serve on a district-wide basis—are 
serving fundamentally in the superintendent's area of responsibility. 
When they enter the principal’s building and realm of responsibility, 
however, they must place themselves under the direction of the prin- 
cipal. Such an arrangement might easily lead to misunderstanding 
unless established policies and procedures are followed in the matter. 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


In the past, the high school principalship was viewed as s 
strategic position from which to move to the superintendency. Al- 
though many secondary school principals now regard their assignment 
as sufficiently challenging and rewarding to remain in this kind of 
position, others look forward to early changes into more desirable 
positions. It has already been pointed out that the high school prin- 
cipal holds a position in which his policies, theories, and practices must 
be exercised and evaluated, with the results being in evidence im- 
mediately. He is under pressure from students, parents, teachers, 
district administrators, and lay citizens most of the time. Although the 
intangible rewards are great, some principals resent the vast amount 
of pressure sometimes brought to bear on them. When this happens, 
they—like anyone else—look longingly at other professional oppor- 
tunities. 

In 1958-1959, the American Association of School Administra- 
tors conducted a study by questionnaire of 36 percent of all urban 
(over 2500 population) school district superintendents. Of the 859 
returns received, 29 percent of the superintendents indicated that they 
had moved into the superintendency from a principalship. Two-thirds 
of these came directly from the high school principalship. Thus, the 
secondary principalship is often a springboard for the person desiring 
superintendency experience. In the same study the respondents ranked 
secondary school administrative experience as fourth in the order of 
importance as a qualification for the superintendency. 

Table 3 shows the rank order given by the 859 superintendents 
to ten qualifications often listed for the superintendency. 

The principal desiring to move into the superintendency can 
judge his probable chances of doing so in terms of how well he meets 
the listed—as well as other—criteria. 

Effective principals often desire to make professional advance- 
ment by accepting more challenging opportunities as they ‘present 
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TABLE 3. IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


Qualification 


-|g 


Ability to see the whole picture—each problem in its broader context 
Unusual understanding of people 

Unusual ability to live with high-pressure job 

Secondary school administrative experience 

Secondary school teaching experience 

Ability to handle the many technical aspects of the job 

High intelligence 

Elementary school teaching experience 

Elementary school administrative experience 

Central office administrative experience 


SORIA 
an 


= 


Sourcr: American Association of School Administrators, Professional Administrators for America’s 
Schools, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960, 45. 


themselves. Such possibilities are somewhat limited—depending upon 
the number and size of schools and school districts. A few of the 
opportunities sometimes available to school principals include promo- 
tion to: a more responsible principalship (usually a larger high school 
with a higher salary); a small superintendency (a larger one if he is 
qualified); an assistant superintendency or other administrative office 
in a larger school system; a member of a state department of educa- 
tion in an area of specialty; an instructor in a junior college or uni- 
versity (if adequately qualified); and an administrative officer with 
the professional organization. 

Proficiency in one’s present position plus continuous endeavor to 
increase one’s qualifications are probably the best means the principal 
has to prepare for promotion. The high school ptincipalship has be- 
come a challenging and responsible position in its own right. As 
school districts become reorganized—and thereby greatly reduced in 
number—and as high schools become consolidated (and larger), the 
ptincipalship will become a career position with high status and 
prestige. Under such conditions a great many successful principals 
would do well to accept their positions as careers and seek promotion 
through increased efficiency and the joy that comes to the administra- 
tor when he renders good service. 


INCREASING PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


In these critical days of educational crisis, school administrators 
everywhere are hurrying to get full professional status. This is as it 
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should be, for the academic requirements for the preparation of school 
principals are still much too low. There aré certain cautions and 
dangers to be faced by the candidate seeking further professional 
education. 

The first danger is the mistaken notion held by many educators 
that administrator preparation can be effective without a study of 
administrative theory—"a set of assumptions from which can be 
derived principles which explain the ature of administration.” It has 
become fashionable to describe education courses—including those 
used in the preparation of school administrators—as being too 
theoretical. As shown by a recent study of the Yearbook Commission 
of the American Association of School Administrators,* superin- 
tendents who criticized their preparation programs as having “too 
much theory,” or “courses not too practical,” were in reality misusing 
the word “theory” to mean impractical or idealistic. It is submitted 
here that no discipline or no branch of learning can be mastered 
unless basic theories and principles are studied, learned, and applied. 

Too often, students of educational administration are looking 
longingly for prescriptive answers to their problems in the field. Their 
knowledge of the theory and principles involved in rational decision- 
making is sometimes inadequate. Consequently, they shun courses 
which have administrative theory as their basis. In response to this 
reaction, institutions may find themselves with a proliferation of 
so-called “practical” courses to the exclusion of those which teach the 
theory and principles of administrative action. 

‘A second basic danger is evidenced in the thinking of some who 
would de-emphasize the importance of developing technical skills for 
the prospective administrator. With the additional problems con- 
stantly being added to the administrator's office, there is increased 
need for him to “know how to get things done.” Public relations, 
group dynamics, and community cooperation—important as they 
are—can never make the technically inadequate superintendent of 
schools the educational leader he is presumed to be. Every preparation 
program must continue to include a common core of subjects and 
skills which have been and will probably continue to be the founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure of administration is based. 

This is no brief for the teaching of the minutiae of educational 
administration; it is, rather, an insistence on the acquiring of com- 


8 Ibid. 
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petencies in building and administering budgets, projecting enroll- 
ments, purchasing and “distributing supplies, accounting for students, 
accounting for funds, and administering other operations more effi- 
ciently. It is recognized that in the past, overemphasis upon the 
mechanics of administration has caused many prospective principals 
and other administrators to assume that all such tasks were a waste of 
time and effort. 

Undoubtedly, too much on-the-job time has been allotted to such 
mechanics. The problem will not be solved by eliminating courses 
which teach mastery of the technical skills. A better answer is greater 
efficiency and effectiveness in these assignments with more time then 
being made available for the human relations skills and instructional 
leadership responsibilities required of all school administrators. 

The successful high school principal is not and can not be just 
an amiable fellow who irritates none and is all things to all people. 
Human relations skills and successful community leadership begin 
with efficiency and know-how in the operation of the administrative 
office. The “back-slapping,” “happy-go-lucky” principal with an in- 
eptness in performing the skills of his profession will soon be dis- 
covered for what he is. No amount of public relations know-how will 
preclude the public from recognizing the results which accompany 
the mediocre or unsatisfactory performance of the technical respon- 
sibilities of the principal. 


Public Relations Skills Are Needed 


The success of the high school principal requires that he be 
skilled in his relationships with all kinds of people in the school and 
in the community. If he is to do so, he must understand the 
psychology of individual and group action. He must know how to 
function well in the face of individual and organized apathy. Since 
much of his energy and his influence will be spent outside his profes- 
sional milieu, he must be conversant with the interests, the biases, the 
aspirations, and the potential of other occupations and professions. 


Practical Experience Is Necessary 

The principal must have opportunities to apply his newly learned 
theories, his technical skills, and his human relations skills. Since 
education is a social science with many variables, prescription to cor- 
rect action is impossible. The neophyte, therefore, must be prepared 
to apply himself outside the classroom where the trial and error of 
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application can be observed. Field experiences and internships must 
therefore become a part of his background. He must be able to apply 
the test in a practical laboratory if he is to judge the efficacy of his 
information and skills. Just as student-teaching is the sine qua non 
of teacher preparation, so also is field experience for potential ad- 
ministrators. 

With the theory well in mind, the technical and human skills 
mastered, and the experience of field work, the potential principal 
must be taught and must have experience in viewing the complete 
picture of the program of school administration—he must have 
developed conceptual skills. In the words of the American Association 
of School Administrators, “Well-developed conceptual skills enable 
one to see the totality of an enterprise as well as its parts, to grasp the 
inter-relationships among the elements in a complex situation, and to 
establish and maintain the delicate balance that fosters both unity and 
diversity in an organization. + 

One of the first things that the new school administrator learns 
on the job is that his decisions must be subjective, and must be based 
on all the interrelated factors involved. Thus, the technical skills re- 
quired of those involved with the business management of schools, 
the human skills required of administrators and supervisors who work 
with people, must reflect an understanding of all aspects of the school 
program and its interrelated parts, and the dependence of each upon 
the other. 


SEEKING ADVANCED DEGREES 


Sooner or later the high school principal must decide whether or 
not to work for an advanced degree (assuming that he does not al- 
ready have one). Already, many states require the master’s degree or 
its equivalent as the principal’s administrative credential. Beginning 
in 1964 the requirements for membership in the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators will be two years of graduate work in 
a recognized graduate program. Many of the better principalships 
require the doctorate. The forward looking principal must make a 
decision concerning the matter of advanced degrees. 

The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(CPEA) in the 1950s did much to help professionalize school ad- 
ministration. Hundreds of studies and research projects were com- 


4 Ibid., p. 176. 
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pleted as a result of this program. Perhaps more important than these 
results, however, were the resulting changes in the policies of the 
AASA, and in many innovations and changes effected by administra- 
tor-preparation institutions. Stepped-up requirements for administra- 
tive certificates and improved programs for advanced degrees have 
been noteworthy, if not spectacular. 

Advanced degrees for educational administrators culminate with 
the doctorate. Here, the traditional research degree with language 
requirement and specialization in one narrow field (Ph.D.), has been 
almost completely replaced by an equally demanding—but differently 
oriented— “practitioner” degree with statistical efficiency in lieu of the 
language requirement, and with broad knowledge required in lieu of 
extreme specialization (Ed.D). For those who feel that the require- 
ments of time, effort, and money are too demanding for the doctorate, 
specialist certificates—usually denoting one year’s work beyond the 
master’s degree—are obtainable in a number of graduate schools. The 
work required in graduate schools for degrees in educational adminis- 
tration in most institutions has been made more functional and is now 
related more closely to the needs of the administrator. 

* The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) recently completed a study of the doctorate in education 
with some interesting findings.® This study was based upon 2542 
gtaduates from 91 of the total 92 institutions granting the doctorate— 
September, 1956 to September, 1958. The Ed.D. was awarded to 
1677 and the Ph.D. to 865. According to the study reported by John 
E. King: 

. the data did not reveal as much differentiation between the two 
degrees as traditional statements of purposes would have indicated. . . . 
Analyses of requirements for the degrees did, however, reveal continued 
emphasis on the classic differences—the foreign language and the disserta- 
tion requirements. On the whole, the Ph.D. has retained either the tradi- 
tional emphasis on two foreign languages or some more flexible foreign 
language requirements, while the Ed.D. candidate has generally been exempt 
from any such requirement. It is worth noting, however, that several Ed.D. 
programs have the irrevocable requirement of at least one foreign language, 
while a few Ph.D. programs have moved toward the practice of permitting 
graduation without any foreign language requirement, depending on the 
candidates’ individual needs. 

Only two Ph.D. programs permitted deviations from the traditional 


5 American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Volume I. The 
Graduates, and Volume II. The Institutions, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 
1961. 
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dissertation requirement, as compared to fourteen Ed.D. programs which 
permitted field study reports, professional creative productions, or essays 
on educational topics in lieu of the formal dissertation. 

There was some indication that the Ed.D. degree tended to be more 
structured in its form, and, in some instances, more demanding in its re- 
quirements. For the Ed.D. degree, more course hours were generally 
necessary . . . with regard to admissions requirements, the Ed.D, degree 


tended to be more demanding. . . .® 


JOINING PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Voluntary professional associations can perform a unique function in the 
improvement of the practice of any profession, Their funds are not de- 
pendent on legislative action; they are free to be critical; they rule with the 
consent of the governed. Professional associations can be catalysts when 
others must be cautious.7 


The professionally minded principal will usually want to affiliate 
himself with professional organizations such as the National Educa- 
tion Association, his own State education association, and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. He will also encourage 
his teachers to become active in the appropriate professional associa- 
tions. The values to be gained by such membership were pointed out 
by the Educational Policies Commission in the following: 


Dedicated and active members of the teaching profession join edu- 
cational organizations. This is one way they show their professionalism. They 
recognize, however, that mere joining is not enough. Active participation is 
required. The policies and programs of professional organizations are fixed 
by the members, Inert members advance neither themselves nor the pro- 
fession. Active members serve both themselves and society through pro- 
fessional advancement. 

Membership in organizations can be a source of some of the richest 
satisfactions of professional life. All the highest values of the profession 
find expression in the organizations—pride of membership, the sense of 
dedication to the public service, the feeling of fellowship, the quality of in- 
tegrity in professional performance—all are enhanced by active membership 
in professional associations. Thus the decision to join a professional associ- 
ation should not be lightly made. When the professional person joins such 
an association he pledges, in effect, that he will devote time and energy to 
it and that he intends to remain a member for the duration of his career. 
In choosing organizations in which he intends to maintain membership, the 
wise educator will select both comprehensive and specialist associations and 


6 Ibid., Volume Il, p. 73, as quoted by John E. King, "The Doctorate in Edu- 


cation,” Phi Delta Kappan (June, 1961), pp. 384-385. 
7 American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 206. 
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those which relate him to professional concerns at local, state, and national 
levels.8 : 


Contrary to the opinions of many teachers and lay citizens alike, 
the most important contribution of educational organizations of a 
professional nature is not the provision of direct benefits to the teacher 
or the administrator—important as that part of their programs may 
be. It is, rather, to improve education in all its many areas. The 
potential contributions of professional education associations are 
many and diversified. They should: 

1. Aid in the dissemination of pertinent information to all 
members of the profession. To do this they sponsor educational con- 
ferences, conventions, and workshops where teachers and administra- 
tors meet to exchange ideas and experiences and to become aware of 
new professional developments. 

2. Promote and encourage educational research by its members. 
This includes fostering the application of the results of research to 
improve instruction and administration. They have a responsibility to 
give financial assistance to worthy research studies, whenever prac- 
ticable. 

3. Protect the professional and basic rights of teachers and ad- 
ministrators—in particular, protection from intellectual restriction and 
from unfair dismissal. 

4. Help improve teaching loads, salaries, fringe benefits, school 
milieu, and other factors which affect the morale of members of the 
profession. 

5. Promote a high standard of ethics and professionalism—par- 
ticularly in contractual and professional relations with boards of 
education, students, parents, and other members of the profession. 

6. Assume the major responsibility for conduct of its members 
in the discharge of their professional duties and obligations. Profes- 
sional organizations cannot be effective until they can do this judi- 
ciously and with membership support. 

7. Keep citizens informed of the needs of the schools and the 
problems which limit the effectiveness of members of the profession. 

8. Defend the position of professional educators and the 
organized profession on controversial issues with facts and informa- 
tion to influence public opinion for the betterment of the school 


8 Educational Policies Commission, Professional Organizations in American 
Education, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1957, pp. 23-24. 
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program. The profession’s position should be based upon what is best 
for the education of the student body. x 

9. Cooperate with interested groups in working on the problems 
of youth and encourage adults to show greater interest in obtaining the 
best possible educational program for students at all levels. 

10. Give professional assistance and support to the improvement 
of teacher-education programs. In this way the educational program 
of our schools will be improved and the membership of professional 
organizations strengthened. It is evident that such contributions to 
the great cause of public education are in no sense automatic; they 
depend entirely upon active support, dynamic leadership, and par- 
ticipation of the entire membership of each professional organization. 

Professional organizations for educators function at the local, 
state, and national levels. At the local level the professional member 
serves in self-deyelopment projects, in study groups, and on com- 
mittees where the practical and immediate problems of education are 
discussed. It is here that the member can see the intrinsic value of his 
own participation as well as the frustrations and disappointments 
which often accompany local professional efforts in the support of 
unpopular causes. 

At the state level the professional works with generally greater 
problems, greater resources in membership and organization, and with 
greater potential results. Since educational power is vested in the 
states, state professional organizations have more influence and in- 
creased possibilities for achievement in education. Conversely, the dis- 
appointments can be greater at this level if efforts for educational im- 
provement are unsuccessful. 

The importance of national organizations has increased as the 
influence of the federal government on education has increased. 
Greater membership, more adequate finance, and generally greater 
resources often make the efforts of national organizations more effec- 
tive—even though education is not as closely related to the federal 


level as it is to the state. 


The National Education Association 

Chief among the national professional organizations for teachers 
and administrators is the National Education Association—by far the 
largest and most influential educational organization in the world. The 
organization celebrated its one hundredth anniversary in 1957. Its 
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influence upon education—past, present, and future—may be sum- 
marized in the words of Wesley: 


Yet the NEA is in essence as simple as its purpose: “To elevate the 
character and advance the interests of the profession of teaching, and to 
promote the cause of popular education in the United States. . . .” 

The NEA is a many-sided organization with multiple functions. One 
glance reveals it as an association to promote educational progress; another 
shows it to be an upholder of the status quo; and still another reveals it as a 
many-handed disseminator of educational information. It is all these and 
more. Viewed from fourteen different standpoints, it appears to be fourteen 
different entities or else one composite organization performing fourteen 
varied functions. 

1. The NEA is an animated, functioning definition of education. Its 
thirty departments include nearly every aspect of education. Each teacher 
or administrator may join the department which is pertinent to his work. . . . 

2. The NEA is a system of educational forums. Speakers deliver their 
messages, committees make their reports, and the members discuss issues, 
consider proposals, and formulate plans. . 

3. The NEA is an educational commonwealth. Tt maintains permanent 
headquarters in Washington and sets up a temporary capital each year in 
the convention city... . 

4. The NEA is a conserver. It jealously treasures records of the past 
and carefully preserves the valuable lessons of experience. . . . 

5. The NEA is a proponent of progress. Old practices sometimes fail, 
new situations call for new procedures, and the educator must look, to 
a considerable extent, into the future. . . . 

6. The NEA is an aggressive defender. It defends children, teachers, 
schools, democracy, freedom, civilization. For over fifty years it defended 
all these by words and resolutions; during the last generation it has defended 
them by investigations, reports, publicity, and persuasion. . . . 

7. The NEA is an independent, voluntary organization. Although 
chartered by Congress, it is neither supervised nor sustained by the govern- 
ment. And it is not dependent on, or organically related to, any other non- 
educational organization. . . . 

8. The NEA is a national organization... Since education in the 
United States is primarily a responsibility of the states, with only supple- 
mentary help from the Federal government, the NEA exercises much of its 
influence through cooperation with state and local teachers’ associations. . . - 

9. The NEA is a research organization. Facts about teachers’ salaries, 
sick-leave practices, and school taxes must be gathered every year. . . . 

10. The NEA is a vast publishing enterprise. In 1955, for example, the 
NEA and its commissions, committees, departments, and divisions published 
20 monthly magazines, 181 bulletins, 36 yearbooks and other books, and 
1,070 miscellaneous publications. . . . 

11. The NEA is a promoter of American enterprise. At its various 
conventions the NEA invites exhibitors to display professional books, text- 
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books for schools, school supplies, films, maps, school buses, and commercial 
products that have educational value. . . . iene 

12. The NEA is an ardent advocate of education, The NEA enthusi- 
astically and repeatedly tells the American people that their schools and 
colleges are treasures of great worth. . . - 

13. The NEA is a coordinator of educational efforts. The NEA is 
itself a union of many different educational interests and it is also a leader 
in bringing other national organizations together for the purpose of pro- 
moting educational improvements. a 

14. The NEA of today is the teaching profession of tomorrow, The 
teacher of today is not only developing the citizen of tomorrow, he is also 
building the profession for his successors in the classroom. . . .® 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 


Along with membership in the National Education Association, 
the professional secondary school principal will seek membership in 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP). 
Organized in 1916, it is one of more than thirty departments affiliated 
with the National Education Association, It is the most important 
specialized professional organization for those interested in the 
secondary school principalship. The organization conducts research 
studies, publishes the Bulletin nine times a year, publishes Student 
Life monthly, issues the NASSP News Letter four times each year, 
and issues a number of other publications. 

The NASSP establishes its own policies and operates quite in- 
dependently from the parent organization—the NEA. In addition to 
its publications, it organizes and conducts an annual meeting con- 
cerned with the problems of secondary school administration. The 
results of these meetings—papets read, discussions held, and com- 
mittee reports—are made available in published form for the benefit 


of education everywhere. 


Other Professional Organizations 

The number of professional organizations which have the in- 
terest and the development of public school administration as a basic 
objective has increased in the last few years. Much of this professional 
activity has come as a result of efforts of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of School Administrators to 


professionalize school administration. 


® Edgar B. Wesley, NEA: The First Hundred Years, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957, PP- 381-385. 
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National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion. Beginning with’a work-conference at Endicott, New York in 
August 1947, the National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration (NCPEA) was organized. From across the country 
school administrators and professors of educational administration 
came together to discuss common problems in the preparation of 
school administrators. “The majority of the group were college and 
university professors. For too lon, these men seemed to feel, they had 
known one another almost solely as names: on the title pages of text- 
books, in the programs of association meetings of one kind or another, 
in the catalogs of institutions of higher learning. They had sensed 
their increasing responsibility as teachers and had begun to recognize 
the need for ‘getting together’ if they were to meet better their pro- 
fessional obligations in the tasks of preparing educational leaders for 
America’s public schools.” 

Since 1947 the Conference has been held annually in work 
sessions concerned with the improvement of educational administra- 
tion. The principal’s real benefit does not come from membership in 
NCPEA—for it is denied to him. It comes from the improvements 
which have and will yet be made in the curriculums of graduate 
programs for the preparation and in-service education of school ad- 
ministrators at all levels. 

American Association of School Administrators. Organized in 
1865 as the National Association of School Superintendents, the 
American Association of School Administrators is the oldest affiliate 
of the National Education Association for school administrators— 
particularly superintendents, It has performed yeoman service to pro- 
fessionalize the field of school administration. Through its Committee 
for the Advancement of School Administration organized in 1955, it 
has led the national effort to upgrade preparation programs and im- 
prove the ethical practices of members of the profession. As an in- 
dication of its leadership, it is the first of the national professional 
education organizations to make graduate study qualifications neces- 
saty for membership. Membership in AASA is limited as follows: 
Beginning on January 1, 1964, all new members of the American 
Association of School Administrators shall submit evidence of success- 
ful completion of 2 years of graduate study in university programs 
designed to prepare school administrators, and approved by an ac- 


10 W. R. Flesher and A. L. Knoblauch, A Decade of Development in Educa- 
tional Leadership, Columbus, Ohio: NCPEA, 1957, p. ix. 
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creditation body endorsed by the Executive Committee of AASA. 

Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. "The Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration (CPEA) was 
launched in 1950 with a grant of money from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. The project, proposed by the American Association of 
School Administrators, was intended to help determine how to make 
educational administration a real profession. The proposal which was 
undertaken involved studies of the school superintendency, the 
principalship, and other administrative and supervisory positions. 
Studies were conducted which resulted in many improvements in 
educational administration. The results of these and subsequent re- 
lated studies will do much to professionalize all administrative and 
supervisory school positions. 

The professional literature is replete with reports of more than 
300 research and action research projects conducted by the CPEA 
under the direction of eight centers located at major institutions of 
higher education. The professional administrator should keep abreast 
of the findings of these and other similar studies to improve the 
profession. 

University Council for Educational Administration. The Uni- 
versity Council for Educational Administration was incorporated in 
1958 with 34 member institutions of higher learning. Organized as a 
result of the highly satisfactory results of the CPEA projects, its pur- 
poses are as follows: “The particular objects and purposes for which 
this corporation is formed are exclusively scientific and educational. 
It is formed to promote, through inter-university cooperation, the 
improvement of the professional preparation of administrative pet- 
sonnel in the field of education. It shall be within the powers of this 
corporation in furtherance of this purpose, but without limiting the 
generality thereof, to make available the results of studies relating to 
educational administration and to provide for the exchange of in- 
formation on matters dealing with educational administration. . . .”™* 

Other higher education institutions are eligible for member- 
ship—within the framework of the policies of the Council—upon 
application and approval of the UCEA membership. Since member 
institutions must have their graduate programs accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), 

11 University Council for Educational Administration, Articles of Incorporation, 
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the UCEA will undoubtedly have an important effect upon future 
preparation programs for school administrators. 


SUMMARY 


As the field of school administration develops professionally, the 
need for school administrators to keep themselves informed becomes 
greater. Many avenues providing’ research findings and the results of 
current practices are open to the principal. Membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals and in other profes- 
sional organizations helps keep the principal aware of professional 
progress. 

Not all secondary school principals desire to remain in the prin- 
cipalship indefinitely. Some look forward to the superintendency, to 
a directorship in a state department of education, to a position in 
educational administration on the faculty of a college or university, 
to the presidency of a junior college, or to some other comparable 
position. High qualifications and a record of successful administration 
as a principal are the chief assets the principal needs for such posi- 
tional changes. 

The question of whether or not to seek an advanced degree is 
probably always a consideration for the principal. An advanced degree 
opens up opportunities for positions—usually with more responsibili- 
ties and higher salaries—and at the same time closes others. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Define “profession.” Is educational administration a real profession? Why 
or why not? 

2. The Flexner Report did much to make medicine a real profession. Review 
the story of this report and show why it had such beneficial results for 
the field of medicine. 

3. Outline a practical plan for the school principal to follow to improve 
himself professionally. 

4. Describe and give examples of the potential difficulties which might be 
encountered when the superintendent and the high school principal have 
their offices in the same building. 

5. List some of the most promising professional opportunities available 
to the successful high school principal. What reasons can you list for 
the fact that some principals use their office as a steppingstone to move 
to other positions? In your opinion, what needs to be done to make the 
high school principalship a more inviting career? 

6. In your opinion, what are the most important parts of an administrator- 
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preparation program? Comment upon the need for increasing the re- 
quirements for administrator preparation. z 

7. What do you understand by “conceptual skills”? administrative theory? 
What part should these play in the preparation of school principals? 
Should proficiency in technical skills be decreased in administrator-prep- 
aration programs to allow more time for learning conceptual skills and 
theory? 
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CHAPTER 15 


ADMINISTERING THE FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL 


A time-worn cliché—“nothing is as constant as change”’—has 
particular relevance to the administration of the American high school. 
From its earliest beginning with the establishment of the unglamorous 
Latin grammar school in Boston in 1635 to the present time, the high 
school has been almost synonymous with change. And the end has 
not yet arrived, for high schools of the future will be much different 
from those of today. 


SCHOOLS MUST BE BETTER 


In appraising the present state of American education, we must recognize 
that in the past 75 years we have heaped upon our educators one of the 
most heroic assignments a society could have invented. We have taken into 
the school system a greater proportion of our youngsters and we have kept 
more of them in the system longer than any other nation, Between 1870 
and 1955, while our population was increasing four times, our public high 
school population has increased approximately eighty times. At the same 
time that we have forced this expansion upon the system, we have pressed 
our educators to include in the curriculum an incredible variety of subjects, 
to take over more and more of the functions of the home, and to accept 
a sense of responsibility for every psychic or civic crisis involving individuals 
below the age of consent.1 


Few informed people apologize for the curriculums and the 
achievements of today’s secondary school, for they have been outstand- 
ing. Few, however, deny that those of the future must be better. Many 
argue convincingly that our national survival is dependent upon im- 


1 Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and 
the Future of America, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958, p. 21. 
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provement of our educational system, in spite of its long history of 
accomplishments. Its unquestioned excellence in the past is now 
threatened by the dedication of a rival system which seeks to destroy 
our own, It is not by our own choosing that our school system and the 
American way of life find themselves threatened by a sinister power 
too dedicated and too obvious to be ignored. 

Perhaps no individual or group has indicated our need for better 
schools more directly and succinctly than the American Association 
of School Administrators in the following: 


Schools in the future must be better than they have been in the past. 
They must do more and they must do it better. The critical review of public 
education made at this strategic point in American history reveals that there 
has been widespread agreement that the schools have done well up to the 
present time. But as people have looked forward into the last half of the 
twentieth century, there has been equally widespread agreement that schools 
must be better, that new features and new dimensions must be added to the 
educational program. The importance of knowledge and reason and technical 
skills—the importance of the public schools—the responsibility of the public 
schools will increase with each passing decade. The schools must become 
better.? 


The discussion in this chapter is based upon five assumptions: 


1. The public schools today, or at any time in the past, are not so good 
as the typical American citizen would like them to be. It is quite 
unlikely that they will ever reach that goal, for our theories must 
always be ahead of our practices. 

2, Schools of the future must be better than those of today. This is not 
tantamount to discrediting our present-day public school system, 
but is strictly a matter of facing the facts as they exist today. 

3, Even if all Americans were completely satisfied with our schools of 
today, they would still have to be improved in the years ahead, The 
forces that oppose us as a nation are making tremendous strides in 
educational improvement. If we desire to survive as a nation, we 
must do no less. 

4. The same kind and degree of improvement admitted as a need for 
our public schools is just as needed in our other social institu- 
tions—the home, the church, and the community. 

5. Those who feel that high school principals do not admit the need 
for, or give their support to, public high school improvement are 


2 American Association of School Administrators, School District Organization, 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, p. 14. 
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misinformed, for school principals have consistently expressed 
themselves in behalf of many major changes and improvements in 
secondary education. 


Charges of the Critics 


The critics of education have made their most frequent and most 
pointed criticisms of public education in the following ten areas, listed 
by the Research Division of the National Education Association: 


1. Some critics say that the public schools are controlled or dominated by 
“professional educationists” of schools of education, school superinten- 
dents, “experts” in the state departments of education, “specialists” in 
the U.S, Office of Education, and the national organizations of edu- 
cationists. . . . 

2. Some people say that John Dewey and “progressive education” have 
taken over the public schools and that this philosophy of education is 
the chief cause of the crisis in education. . . . 

3. Some people say that the life adjustment education movement is re- 
placing intellectual training with soft social programs in most public 
school systems. . . . 

4. Critics of the public schools say that the spirit of competition, an im- 
portant incentive for learning, has been eliminated by the 100-per cent 
annual promotion policy and the multiple-standard report card... . 

5. Some critics of the public schools say that lax discipline in the public 
school is contributing to the increase of juvenile delinquency. . . . 

6. Some people say that the teaching of classical and modern foreign 
languages is disappearing from the secondary schools. . . . 

7. Critics say that high-school students, even the bright ones, are avoiding 
science and mathematics; fewer students are taking these courses now 
than 20 or 30 years ago. . . . 

8. Critics say that the public schools are neglecting the gifted children 
because they are geared to teach the average child. . . . 

9. Some people claim that the public schools are neglecting the training 
of children in moral and spiritual values. . . . 

10. Some people say that the academic standards of schools of education 
are low—their programs of study are of questionable value, and the 
intellectual qualities of their students are the poorest in the universities. 


Charges of the Educators 

Professional educators have long been aware of both the short- 
comings of our educational system and its many achievements. Ex- 
pertly conducted polls have shown that school principals have been 
more critical of the inadequacies of schools than have lay citizens. 


3 Research Division of the National Education Association, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, 35, no. 4, Washington, D.C.: The Association (December, 1957), 133-171. 
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Educational literature is replete with praise for what the schools have 
done, but with acknowledgment and apology for the unnecessary 
limitations of many schools. This kind of criticism is well illustrated 
by the charge made by the Educational Policies Commission in the 
following paragraph: 


Where choices about education have been clearly presented, Americans 
have by and large responded in constructive ways. In too many cases, how- 
ever, the choices have not been clearly“ posed. Excessive localism in state 
legislatures, the limitations of the traditional sources for education, and the 
age-old propensity of local governments to delay have blurred the issues 
and prevented citizens from understanding the choices necessary to guarantee 
educational advance. Professional leadership has sometimes been lacking. 
Raising the level of public awareness and understanding of these matters 
in all communities is a vital necessity if education is to be improved on a 
national scale.* 


Debits and Credits 


Anyone’s evaluation of the secondary school in America is likely 
to be a strong reflection of his point of view or his general outlook. 
However, all our citizens, professional or nonprofessional, can easily 
find areas in the program which need to be improved; all can find 
areas of strength. The American Association of School Administrators 
summarized the negative characteristics of secondary schools as seen 
by our citizens as “fears and misapprehensions” and the opposite as 
“positive aspects.” The concerns and the satisfactions they listed in- 


cluded: 


[1] The fear that high-school graduates are poorly prepared for college 
entrance, especially in mathematics, science, and English, and that 
they are insufficiently prepared in these areas to enter the world of 
work. 

{2] A feeling that the “good old days” of strict discipline, hard work, and 
long hours of homework have been replaced by a “get by” attitude; 
that too many students are taking it the easy way. 

[3] A concern that the attainments of American high-school youth may 
not compare favorably with those of his counterpart in Europe, and 
that in physical fitness he may also be below European standards. 


Along with these apprehensions, many of the same citizens are aware of 
the positive aspects of the high school’s work: 


{1] Satisfaction that so many high-school graduates do so well in college, 
and that their local boys and girls were able to win many scholarships. 


4 The Educational Policies Commission, The Contemporary Challenge to Ameri- 
can Education, Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958, pp- 7-8. 
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{2] Awareness that the high school has to provide an adequate program 
for all students, these who will go directly to work as well as those 
who go to college. 

{3] Confidence that high-school students generally are able to get along well 
with others, and that the basic causes of delinquency lie in home 
conditions. 

{4} Gratitude for counseling and other evidences of the school’s concern 
for giving each student the opportunity to make the most of his abilities, 
whatever they are. 

{5] Knowledge that the faculty is underpaid and the school is understaffed, 
and that more money is needed for the school to do its big job better.5 


Schools, like other institutions, have their debits and their credits, 
The account of school achievement is neither so bankrupt as some 
critics see it, nor so profitable as the most biased proponents of our 
public schools have claimed it to be. The AASA Committee on School 
District Organization has audited both sides of the books in the 
following: 


A brief look at the positive side of the ledger shows that: 


1, The schools have been doing a commendable job up to the present time 
with what they have. Despite much publicity to the contrary, children are 
learning to read, to write, to spell, to accept responsibility, and to be 
good citizens. 

2. The schools are on the right track. There is no great disagreement with 
purposes, philosophy, and instructional methods. 

3. A resounding vote of confidence in teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
schoolboard members—in all educational leaders—has been expressed, 
4. There is no backing away from commitment to the principle of educating 
all the children of all the people, of providing opportunity for every 
child—no matter who he is or where he lives—to develop his potential 

abilities to the fullest extent. 

5, Faith in enlightenment and reason and understanding as means of re- 
solving common problems and issues, faith in the integrity of people, faith 
in education, and faith in the public schools have been reaffirmed. 

6. The prestige of the school as an institution—of education in general— 
of professional school people and schoolboard members has been im- 
measurably raised. 

7. There has been no serious contention that the schools are extravagant 
or are spending too much money. 

8. Confidence has been overwhelmingly expressed in our decentralized form 
of control and operation with responsibility lodged at state and local 
community levels. 


5 American Association of School Administrators, The High School in a 
Changing World, Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, pp. 11-12. 
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But all is not well. On the negative side of the ledger many conditions 
are revealed that call for sober thought, careful planning, and determined 
actions. 


1, The schools are not well manned. Good teachers and good administrators 
are hard to get and even harder to keep. 

2. Many classrooms are out-of-date, unsafe, unsightly, grossly overcrowded, 
and improperly equipped. 

3. Two out of three secondary schools are too small to do a good job. About 
one-third of them enroll fewer than 100 children. 

4. Too many secondary-school programs are meager and barren rather 
than rich and comprehensive. 

5. About 4 out of every 10 young people who enroll in high school drop 
out before graduation. 

6. The talents of mentally superior children are not being fully developed. 

7. The tax base for school support is outmoded and in serious need of 


revision. 
8. There is not enough money available to the schools to do what needs 


to be done. 
9. Many school districts are too small to use financial resources effectively 


or to provide high-quality educational programs.® 


BASIC PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


There are many problems in education which must be solved 
before the direction which public education will take in the future 
can be determined. Each interested person will have his own list of 
unsolved problems, but any list is likely to include some aspect of 
many or all of the following questions: 

1. What is the proper relationship of the three levels of govern- 
ment with respect to the problems of education? Should local control, 
with state responsibility for education, include federal government 
interest and financial aid in education? Can the schools serve the 
national purpose better by additional federal financial support of 
education and yet keep control of the schools in the hands of the 
people? These, and similar questions, have been answered before, yet 
they must be reconsidered and reanswered in times of national peril or 
emergency. No one who knows the story of education in the United 
States wants to remove its control from the local unit, but additional 
state and federal financial support may be required to achieve the 
quality of education necessary for our survival as a nation of freedom- 


loving people. 


6 American Association of School Administrators, School District Organization, 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, pp. 11-13. 
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2. What are the curricular elements of greatest importance in 
our secondary schools?’ Is the answer to our problem simply one of 
teaching more mathematics and science to high school students and 
adults, or is it equally concerned with the teaching of social sciences, 
including moral and spiritual values? Are the dangers the nation faces 
largely those of competing in every way with a formidable and un- 
friendly rival country, or do we have other problems of dealing with 
moral decay and lack of spiritual values within our own society? No 
one denies the potential danger of being unprepared for outright 
conflict with opposing forces, but many overlook the more subtle 
dangers involved in moral degeneracy. How we compare the eventu- 
alities of deficiences in those two areas of need will help determine the 
composition of the public school's curriculum in the future. 

3. What is to be the disposition of the principle of separation of 
church and state? Defended legally at the federal level by the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitution and at the state level 
by interpretation of the Fourteenth, the principle at times shows signs 
of wavering. Did the founding fathers intend the church and state 
actually to oppose each other? Should opportunities and benefits, such 
as state-financed textbooks and transportation, be available to citizens 
who attend parochial schools just as they are to those who attend 
public schools? How far should the “‘child-benefit” theory be carried? 
‘These are matters of extreme importance which must be solved before 
school administrators can devote their full attention to matters more 
directly related to education. 

4. What should be the disposition of the desegregation decision 
of the United States Supreme Court? Is the court in reality a super- 
board of education acting against the will of many boards and people 
who oppose its decision? In view of the Court's order for desegrega- 
tion “with all deliberate speed” and the equal pressure from some 
groups to slow down the process, what defensible position can the 
school administrator take for the good of the students involved? The 
problem is no longer one affecting a certain area of the country. All 
our people are involved, directly or indirectly, in the settlement of this 
vital problem. Our reputation as a nation is at stake; the educational 
Program of many of our people is suffering in quantity and quality. 
Some states have tried to dissolve their public school system. Boards 
of education, superintendents, principals, and teachers all find them- 
selves unable to support the laws of the land because of the public 
pressures to which they are exposed. This controversy must come to 
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an end soon. The proper and adequate education of our people re 
quires that the nation find a solution to this problem. 

5. What shall be done to solve such ems as teacher short- 
age, low teacher and administrator certification requirements, and 
merit or incentive pay for teachers? What needs to be done to bring the 
quality of teaching to the desired level? How can the impasse between 
the defenders and the opponents of merit-rating of teachers for 
salary determination be settled? Impossible as a solution to these prob- 
lems appears to be, the schools will suffer immeasureably until answers 
are found to these and other related questions. 

6. What are the answers to the problems of adequate school 
district organization and satisfactory high school attendance? What 
are the answers to the small high school's problems of class offering, 
quality and number of faculty members, and the general problems of 
finance? Although the progress of reorganization of school districts 
and consolidation of school attendance areas is good, many of our 
school units may never be brought up to desirable minimums. Other 
answers must be found to the serious curriculum problems in our 
many small high schools, 

7, What are the answers to problems of grouping, of educating 
the gifted or the handicapped, of satisfying the educational needs of 
adults who desire to continue their formal schooling from whatever 
point they may have left it? 

The answers to these and related questions will come only after 
extended experimentation and study. In the meantime, the high school 
principal must operate his program in these areas in terms of the best 
information available, He cannot evade the issue simply because all 
the answers are not yet in. 

THE FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

In the light of the fantastic discoveries which are being made 
daily in today's space age, neither long-range nor immediate predic 
tions for the future of the high school program can be made with 
any degree of confidence, There are some “straws in the wind,” how: 
ever, which indicate apparent trends for the future. 


Year-Round School 
Undoubtedly, the trend toward the development of a 12-month 
school program will continue. Whether it will take one of the forms 
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described in Chapter 5 is problematic. The vast number of children 
who are idle during the summer months, the more than a million 
teachers who must seek other employment (many of them unsuccess- 
fully), the unknown millions of dollars invested in unoccupied school 
plants, and the urgent need to increase academic achievement in our 
schools are undeniable justification for the development of year-round 
school programs. Tradition, public and professional apathy, and in- 
adequate finance seem to be thé major deterrents to progress in this 
direction. 

Until the adoption of year-round schools, summer school pro- 
grams will continue to increase in number and importance. Already 
beyond their original purpose (education for the retarded or slow 
learner), they provide recreational, avocational, and regular-school 
programs for enrichment or acceleration. Although the same problems 
are encountered in the establishment and operation of summer schools 
as for year-round schools, public school summer programs are here 
to stay. 


Improved Instruction and Administration 

The high school of the future will be the recipient of improved 
instruction and mote efficient administration. There are a number of 
reasons to justify hope for such improvements: 

1. Administration at the high school level and teaching in 
schools with extended programs will be a year-round assignment re- 
quiring the full time and energy of principals and teachers. 

2. Increased salaries—because of the extended school year, in- 
creased certification requirements, and greater appreciation of the 
contribution of education to society—will bring about greater role 
expectation of the principal and his teachers. The principal must con- 
tinue to become a better educational leader in his community and the 
teacher must continue to improve as an instructional expert; all should 
be able to eliminate the distraction caused by part-time employment 
or other occupational interests now being followed by many for 
economic reasons. 

3. Increased certification requirements will assure better per- 
formance by the average administrator and the average teacher. 

4. Team teaching, the more effective utilization of instructional 
personnel with varying qualifications and differentiated services, the 
more widespread use of technological devices and machines, (teaching 
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machines, television sets, and recorders, for example), are already do- 
ing much to improve the quality of the instruttional program. Prog- 
ress in this direction will be accelerated in high schools of the future. 


Quality Education 

Many of the problems of quantity education have been solved. 
The high school of the future will be concerned with quality education. 
A statement of the Rockefeller Study is pertinent in this connection: 
“Not only must our educators handle a huge increase in the number 
of students, they must offer higher quality in education. From time 
to time one still hears arguments over quantity versus quality educa- 
tion. 

“Behind such arguments is the assumption that a society can 
choose to educate a great number of people somewhat less well, but 
that it cannot do both. But a modern society such as ours cannot choose 
to do one or the other. It has no choice but to do both. Our kind of 
society calls for the maximum development of individual potentialities 
at all levels." 

High quality education is the end result of a large number of 
factors, including qualified teachers, a functional curriculum, adequate 
facilities and equipment, excellent educational leadership, and in- 
trinsic high quality in the subject matter of the courses themselves. 
The progressively increasing expenditures now being made and the 
more demanding certification requirements for professional educators 
are indications that Americans everywhere want higher-quality educa- 
tion for their children. There are some limitations, for many youths 
are attending schools in financially limited areas where high quality 
education is not now practicable. Universal high quality education for 
all American youth in secondary schools is yet to be achieved. Only if 
adequate financial support and qualified teachers are obtained, can 
quality education become a reality in all American high schools. 


More Effective Guidance 

One of the most important trends which is gaining momentum 
and which will be carried into future high schools is that of provid- 
ing more and better guidance and counseling services for students. A 
number of factors have contributed to this trend: 

1. A general acceptance on the part of educators and lay citizens 


7 Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., op. cit., p. 22. 
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of the value of professional services from qualified personnel for all 
students, normal as wéll as exceptional. As we move into an era of 
superhighways, jet airplanes, and the space age the advisement of 
our youth takes on new importance and new meaning. 

2. A realization on the part of teachers and administrators that 
professional guidance workers are valuable assistants to the instruc- 
tional program, rather than threats to the security of teachers and 
administrators. ` 

3. The recognition of the value of guidance services by educa- 
tional writers who are outside the field of guidance, such as Conant 
and others. 

4. The requirement by some accrediting associations of a mini- 
mum standard guidance program for high school accreditation. 

5. The provision of funds at the state or national level to assist 
districts in providing such services. The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is a good example. 

6. The increase in the number of qualified guidance and counsel- 
ing personnel being prepared by the colleges and universities. 

The value of counselors in helping students of all ages and abili- 
ties to select courses to fit their individual needs and potential is rec- 
ognized almost universally. As the curriculums become more complex, 
and as the goals of education change, the need for increased guidance 
and counseling service must also increase. While the cost of increased 
services is an important limitation in many secondary schools, school 
administrators everywhere recognize the need to provide these services 
for all students. 


Emphasis upon Academic Subjects 

High schools of the future will continue to emphasize academic 
achievement. With the great increase in the number and per cent of 
high school youth who attend college, and with the increased qualifica- 
tions required for proficiency in business and industry, have come 
demands for greater emphasis upon knowledge and academic ability. 
Academic learning in science, mathematics, foreign languages, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and economic and civic problems has recently 
received increased support in most high schools. Remedial reading 
and speech-therapy, which are special services essential to academic 
and vocational efficiency, are currently receiving unusual emphasis. 

Academic learning is receiving some acceleration from the more 
extensive use of many kinds of audio-visual equipment and materials, 
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The use of newer technological developments, especially television 
and teaching machines, has increased. ‘Theré isa definite trend toward 
the use of television for teaching large groups, so that more students 
can have the opportunity of receiving instruction from the best 
teachers available, The use of teaching machines is increasing but 
they are of such recent origin that no one can predict or discern any 
trends in their use, The increased use of newer technological develop- 
ments has resulted in more experimentation with grouping of students 
for instructional purposes and with using team-teaching techniques. 

If the Cold War continues, or if real war breaks out, the school 
program will stress the academic subjects of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. Stress will also be given to the physical 
development of youth, while the purely cultural and recreational areas 
of education will be minimized temporarily. Critics will continue to 
call for retrenchment of the “fads and frills,” but they will be hard- 
pressed to define them or to list and defend their classification of 
the subjects thus described. An extended school day and school year 
will make it possible to emphasize academic achievement without 
climinating other such important aspects of secondary education as 
the activity program, cultural courses, oF music and art. 


More Effective Student Services 

The modern secondary school is putting greater emphasis upon 
the provision of services other than those of a purely instructional 
nature. The use of specialists (physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers), to improve the mental and physical 
health of students, the recent stress—not yet too much in evidence— 
on the need for greater moral and spiritual values in education, and 
the much more effective working relations between home and school 
are evidences of a trend to provide more effective peripheral services 
for students. Physical fitness programs which have developed largely 
because of the stress put upon them by national agencies, will probably 
revolutionize the physical education programs in our high schools in 
the years to come, 


Better Education for Exceptional Children 

Future high schools will put even greater emphasis upon de- 
veloping an educational p to mect the needs of all the youth 
who attend. Gifted and handicapped pupils will be identified carly 
in their educational program. More opportunities to challenge their 
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talents and greater motivation for excellence in achievement will be 
provided. School principals will undoubtedly find it necessary to keep 
aware of new information and new practices in special education. The 
school principal of the future, in his concern for better education of 
exceptional children, will need to continue to provide leadership by 
instituting challenging programs for the large majority of average 
students. Now that administrators are becoming aware of the prob- 
lems and possibilities of special education, securing teachers with 
appropriate skills and obtaining the necessary financial support are the 
two greatest limitations to full-program development in this field. 


Better School Buildings 

Future secondary schools will be better suited to the educational 
programs which are offered. There will also be more and better facili- 
ties and equipment available for teaching, especially in science and 
in business education. The older belief, that environment was not 
particularly important to the learner, is already disappearing. Our 
newer high school buildings are beautiful, comfortable, and safe, 
and are adaptable to many uses. 

As better buildings are built, more adequate provisions for the 
safety of its occupants are usually included. Today’s new buildings, 
which will house the program of tomortow’s high schools, are being 
planned and constructed by experts who know the value of utility, 
beauty, comfort, and safety in the educational program. 


Adult Education To Be Developed 

Future high schools will be concerned with the problem of con- 
tinuing the education of adults who have not previously had such 
opportunities. Adult education—now commonly referred to as con- 
tinuing education—is not a new idea. The future, however, will see 
this program develop until its administration becomes an important 
part of the high school principal's responsibility. According to 
Kempfer, “Lifelong learning is the most significant educational idea 
of this generation—indeed, of the twentieth century. No educational 
movement in the United States since the beginning of free public 
schools has offered more promise for the future than does adult 
education. As an influence on the further developemnt of our culture, 
it may prove equal to public education itself. Its possibilities are 
almost beyond comprehension.” 


8 Homer Kempfer, Adult Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955, p. 3. 
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More and more schools are accepting the responsibility and 
challenge of adult education. Typically, the leadership for such a 
program comes from the superintendent of schools; the policies 
governing the program come from board of education action; and the 
direct administrative responsibilities are borne by the secondary school 
principals, at least during its early inception period. 

Kempfer noted seven types of organizational patterns for adult 
education programs (some organized at the attendance area level) : 


1. A district-wide director responsible to the superintendent. 

2. A director or an evening-school principal responsible to the building 
principal. 

3. A double or multiple directorship—such as the director of vocational 
education and a director of adult education with coordinate rules. 

4. The superintendent serving as director of adult education. 

5. A shared director—two or more small districts may employ a director 
serving all districts involved. 

6. A joint director—two or more agencies jointly employ the same person 
as their local director of adult education. 

7. A county director—especially applicable for county unit school districts.® 


Regardless of the organizational pattern in operation, the 
secondary school principal will play an important role in future adult 
education. Organizing classes, advising adult students, providing 
facilities, and many other necessary administrative functions must be 
performed by him if the program is to succeed. 

With the greater need for educational improvement which ac- 
companies increased complexity of society and its institutions, and 
with the increased opportunity for education brought about by shorter 
and shorter work weeks, has come a tremendous demand for con- 
tinuing education. This is a demand for services which should be 
encouraged and increased. Until the program reaches district-size pro- 
portions (which it has in many districts already), the principal will 
need to assume leadership in handling such a program. To do this 
effectively he will need to study profitably the experiences of others. 
He cannot afford to minimize the importance of strong administrative 
leadership in this program which is just beginning to gather 
momentum. 

School principals and other educators should prepare to meet 
progressively increasing problems and challenges in this area of 
formal education, for predictions of the enormity of the needs and 
demands of adult education in the near future are astounding. This 


9 Ibid., pp. 295-296. 
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was pointed out by Kempfer: “After World War II adult education 
became the most rapidly growing segment of American education. It 
grew faster than elementary schools, where enrollments reflected the 
postwar birth rate; faster than community colleges and kindergarten. 
Even so, it has nowhere approached its saturation point. The potential 
participants in adult education include over two-thirds of the total 
population—or, according to the 1950 census, over 100 million 
adults, ”10 è 


Research Will Be Important 


The high school of the future will not only reflect the results of 
educational research, it will serve more often as a laboratory for con- 
ducting additional studies. As the value of research in education be- 
comes more evident, the public school administrator will make greater 
use of the facilities at hand to find answers to many of his problems— 
grouping for instruction, testing the achievement of students, evaluat- 
ing the school program, etc. 

Unfortunately, research in education has not yet reached any- 
where near its potential. It is an observable fact that at the public 
school level research has been almost completely ignored. Unlike busi- 
ness and industry, each of which spends large sums of money an- 
nually on research in the hope of discovering better and more 
efficient ways of doing things, local boards of education (or even state 
boards of education) have spent relatively little money on educational 
research and experimentation. For the most part, school board 
members have not felt that research was a justifiable expenditure for 
taxpayers’ dollars under their jurisdiction. Insufficient funds, the dif- 
ficulty of performing scientifically accepted studies when experiment- 
ing with people, lack of motivation and “know-how” of educational 
researchers, general satisfaction with the status quo, and apathy on 
the part of educators and lay citizens alike have contributed to the 
dearth of interest in research at the public school level until the last 
few years. 

But the pendulum is swinging. The long-awaited break-through 
has been made and research possibilities in elementary and secondary 
education are becoming realities. A number of factors have contrib- 
uted to this development: 

1. There is evidence of official recognition by Congress of the 


10 Ibid., p. 4. 
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importance of research as a role of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The responsibility of the Office and its latent powers to do 
research were recognized and released by legal action of Congress in 
1955. A law created a National Advisory Committee on Education to 
advise the Office and authorized the Commissioner of Education to 
enter contracts with schools and colleges to administer grants, con- 
duct research, and make surveys and demonstrations in education. 
Increased funds for its own research and service to education were 
also provided. 

2. Private foundations have shown general recognition of the 
value of educational research to the nation by providing large sums 
of money in grants to institutions for research purposes. The Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration projects financed by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation in the early 1950s and the Staff Utilization 
studies supported by the Ford Foundation are only two examples of 
many such grants in recent years. 

3. Greatly increased interest in obtaining advanced academic 
degrees has popularized research. Popularization of the doctorate 
and the master’s degree in education has helped to bring up a gen- 
eration of research-minded educators who know the value of con- 
tinuing research in the field. 

4. Professional organizations, such as the National Education 
Association and the Phi Delta Kappa fraternity, have increased their 
research activities by doing field projects and “action” research, as 
well as scientifically oriented or “pure” research studies, 

5. New procedures and higher standards for conducting research 
have dignified and given greater importance to the researcher. This 
has resulted in higher quality studies. 

6. Large school districts and state departments of education 
have been able to employ researchers and release some of their staff to 
do justifiable research which is within the budgeting limits of the 
sponsoring institution. 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL OF THE FUTURE 


Undoubtedly, the high school principal of the future will have 
even greater challenges than his predecessors had. Responsibility for 
the academic, social, moral, and cultural education of youth in the 
space age must of necessity be greater than it was in the pre-atomic 
age. Education for life in a society which seems to be bent on destroy- 
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ing itself will be difficult. This, in the face of accelerating world 
activities which continually threaten to fan the smoke of the so-called 
Cold War into flames, makes life uncertain and the specific goals and 
curricular core of education indeterminable. All the forces of world 
conflict and indecision vitally affect the programs of the schools and 
increase the challenges of the principalship. 


Principals Will Be Better Prepared 

There is a brighter side for the high school principal of the 
future—he will be better prepared for the challenges of his assign- 
ment. The insufficient administrator-preparation requirements of the 
past will soon be replaced with more adequate and more valid ones. 
These additional requirements will likely include the following: 

1. The principal—without sacrificing his knowledge of finance, 
law, and buildings—will have noticeably increased his degree of pro- 
ficiency in human relations, administrative theory, curriculum, and 
educational psychology. Increased certification requirements and ex- 
tended graduate programs culminating in advanced degrees will 
provide for his greater abilities. 

2. The principal will be better qualified to be the educational 
leader in his community, both professionally and culturally. Prepara- 
tion programs are in the process of increasing liberal arts requirements 
as well as the professional requirements for the principalship. To 
some degee, both have been minimized in the past. The principal of 
the future must be a real leader who can communicate intelligently 
with the best informed groups in the community. The new prepara- 
tion programs will more fully guarantee that the principal will be a 
man of culture and refinement. 

3. The principal will know the value of research in education. 
Not only are preparation programs vitally concerned with the candi- 
date’s awareness of the results and implications of educational re- 
search, but prospective administrators are also learning how to do 
more defensible studies of their own. Many of those who will become 
principals will have participated in research projects in education 
sponsored by foundations or governmental institutions. 

4. The principal of the future will have been oriented to a more 
democratic approach to administration. He will see “‘line-and-staff” as 
necessary only for organizational purposes but of questionable value 
if followed closely in practice. He will see that democratic action 
results in more effective educational programs—increased efficiency, 
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high teacher and staff morale, and better public relations engendered 
by a satisfied student body and faculty. He*will have learned that 
democratic administration is best, but that it is also the most difficult 
to exercise. 

5. The principal will be required to have had previous teaching 
experience. However, he will have been discouraged from taking 
all his graduate work before he has had administrative experience. 
Advanced degrees immediately following undergraduate work may 
have their place in the sciences, in mathematics, and in some other 
disciplines, but they have no place in educational administration. A 
very important part of the preparation of the administrator is related 
to practitioner experience, for which there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

6. Administrators of the future will have had practical field 
work or internship expetiences to supplement their theory courses, 
particularly when they had no previous administrative experience. 


Administrator Candidates Better Selected 

In the early developmental years of the high school principal- 
ship, effective teaching in the classroom was perhaps the most often 
used determinant in the selection of the high school principal. The 
administrative credential was little known and when it did exist its 
requirements were easy for most candidates to meet. Each district, of 
course, added its own criteria for determining who was qualified to 
become principal. 

As the principalship developed as a professionally important 
position, the area of required competency was considered to be largely 
in management. The school principal was thought to have done his 
job well if he took care of the necessary and routine affairs of the 
school_—schedule-building, accounting for school funds, and other 
similar duties. Potential principals were those who could perform the 
technical skills of school management. Since these are skills that could 
be learned, their required mastery did not eliminate many potential 
candidates for the principalship. 

The skills of synthesis have become required equipment of the 
successful high school principal. He must be able to apply his tech- 
nical knowledge and skills in working with school and community 
personnel, individually and in groups. Lack of ability to evaluate, to 
make defensible decisions, to deal tactfully with faculty and com- 
munity members, and to sense when to delegate responsibility have 
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eliminated from the principalship those who may have technical — 
abilities but little feeliag for human relations. 

The school administrator of the future has a third area of pro- 
ficiency he must be able to develop—conceptual skills which enable 
him to see the inner relations of the whole school program. He must 
understand the socio-economic factors in the community, the power 
structure, the value systems in operation, and the educational expecta- 
tional level of the community, ə 

The changes in the areas of competency needed for success in 
the principalship have brought corresponding changes in their recruit- 
ing and educational preparation. Unlike the great shortage of teachers 
which has been a major problem in public education since World 
War II, there has never been a shortage of candidates for major 
administrative positions. The quality of candidates for some of the 
principalship positions may not always have been as high as desired, 
but as long as principals are chosen from the ranks of teachers with 
little additional professional preparation required, there will probably 
always be numbers of aspirants for the high school principalship. 

In the past, candidates for the principalship were largely those 
who chose to be aspirants. This method, of course, has serious limita- 
tions, for desire for a position alone is not necessarily a good or valid 
criterion for selection. School districts are moving in the direction of 
selective recruitment of principals on the basis of minimal qualifica- 
tions. Unfortunately, there are no scientifically proven criteria or 
personal characteristics which will guarantee the success of candidates 
possessing them. However, high intelligence, qualities of leadership 
and human relations skills (which cannot be measured objectively), 
good academic and professional background, and the results of pre- 
vious professional experience are defensible criteria for screening 
candidates for principalship positions. Having these qualities does not 
insure the success of a principal, but lack of them almost automatically 
guarantees failure, 

Large school districts often operate continuous programs for the 
selective recruitment of principals. This may be done by the district 
alone or in conjunction with professors of educational administration. 
Usually, tests, interviews, and observance of performance are used to 
help locate those who have the minimal qualifications for administra- 
tive success, There are no standard programs for selection but the 
CPEA projects were instrumental in the study of how to predict 
administrative success upon the basis of a study of observed behavior 
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and measureable data. A number of administrator-preparation institu: 
tions are now experimenting with their owr instruments and pro- 
cedures in the selective recruitment of school principals. It is too soon 
to predict the degree of success which these programs can expect, but 
they show considerable promise. 

Paulson projcted some of the new concepts of educational pro- 
grams for school administrators into the future with the following 
conclusions: . 


1. Successful and scholarly teaching may not be the most important 
attribute for one seeking an administrative position, There are other char- 
acteristics which appear more important. The administrator needs to have 
a liberal education, worthy of the name, but also insights into the structuring 
and functioning of organizations. The answer may be that the educational 
leader needs both a substantial knowledge of the historical, philosophical, 
and cultural heritage and a knowledge of administrative principles and 
practices, 

2. Research findings are and will continue to have significant influence 
on the development of college curricula designed for preparing school admin: 
istrators, State departments of education and local school districts will 
gradually accept more and more of these findings and incorporate them 
into certification and placement requirements of persons seeking leadership 
positions in the public schools. 

3, There will be greater effort expended on the proposition that careful 
identification and selection of school administrators must precede registration 
in the university graduate school. Undoubtedly state departments of education, 
local school districts and the various universities will work cooperatively 
in the development of these identification and selection programs, 

4. Finally, insofar as the universities are concerned, there will be a 
discernible trend away from the narrow concept of “training” for school 
administration to “education” for community leadership. Under the aegis of 
“education” rather than “training” such insights as are provided by inter: 
disciplinary seminars will take on greater meaning. The day of the trained 
school administrator” with his bag of techniques may be gone. The day of 
the educational leader, possessing knowledge of his cultural background, of 
his fellow-men, and of himself, may be emerging."* 

It has been pointed out in this text that some secondary school 


inci spend a large of their time taking care of the 
pin a clerical P administration, These are the 
necessary chores of the trade, the detail work which must be attended 
to regularly. They are the less challenging jobs, but they often pro- 
“oh ke Fe, ne Mein oe a es 
” E * 
School n Dyo, Eugene, Ore: Bureau of Educational Research, Uol- 
versity of Oregon, 1960, PP. 53-36. 
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vide greater satisfaction and more opportunity for the principal to 
hide himself from the?realities of more difficult responsibilities. It is 
easier to attend to the duties of the schedule, the activity program, 
the school store, the funds to be deposited in the bank for the school, 
and the business and accounting procedures than it is to develop 
supervisory or administrative ideas or exert leadership in public rela- 
tions programs. 

Principals of the future will assume greater educational leader- 
ship in working with the problems of public education. Their areas 
of administrative and supervisory emphasis will be concentrated on 
the most important parts of education, not on the fringes. They will 
be better prepared to work on the more challenging problems at the 
hub of the educational program. Their offices will have qualified 
secretarial personnel to take care of the management and clerical 
duties of administration, so that the time and energy of the principal 
can be devoted to more important matters. 

It is relatively easy to review important educational events which 
have happened in the past. Summarization of present practices and 
the status quo in educational administration likewise is not particularly 
difficult. But, as education, like science, industry, and international 
relations, stands on the threshold of a new era, it is virtually impos- 
sible to predict with any degree of certainty what specific changes the 
future will bring to the role of the secondary school principal. The 
pace of change is so rapid today that many have been reluctant to 
even indicate the direction of travel, for history has little justification 
or rationale for predictive errors. 

Some additional predictions for secondary school administrators 
of the future which do not seem to be too revolutionary or too far 
afield in terms of today’s “handwriting on the wall,” include: 

1. The principal will be more interested and prepared than he 
is today to assume the role of an educational statesman. 

2. The principal will be more concerned, and much more in- 
volved, with educational improvement resulting from research which 
is sponsored and encouraged at the public school level. Cooperation 
between the public schools and the college and university departments 
of education in conducting research studies will probably improve 
significantly. Both are units of education with the same goal— 
improved education of our citizenry—and as “partners” must learn 
to work together with more facility and less antipathy. The role of the 
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high school principal in this regard is a particularly important one. 

3. The principal will be instrumental if organizing schools for 
the differentiation of its staff and services. He will use many different 
kinds of instructional personnel whose salaries will be differentiated 
according to their contribution to the over-all program. All available 
technological devices and machines for improvement of group and 
individual instruction, will also be used. Fowlkes pointed to the need 
for such in the following: ‘z 


No one institution in the contemporary scene has as large an aggregate 
staff of comparable social importance as do the local schools, yet schools 
still have, substantially, a single classification of workers. No other institution 
expects such a large per cent of its workers to be able to render high quality 
professional service in such a wide range of diverse skills. 

Why aren't all teachers provided with secretarial services? In other 
fields, employees whose stature is not that expected of teachers have secre- 
tarial and clerical assistance. I suggest that marked improvement could 
occur in the teaching by most teachers if they were given instructional 
secretarial services. Differentiated school staffs with corresponding differ- 
entiated pay scales seem to be “musts,”12 


.. . One area for action that gives high promise of improving both 
learning and teaching is the whole field of essential materiel, not only equip- 
ment but published matter. Even in our best schools materiel is often woe- 


fully inadequate, and sometimes antiquated. . . . 
.. . The dramatic possibilities of television have been demonstrated 


in many local school systems and in colleges and universities. The importance 
of television as a means of improving learning and teaching can hardly 
be overweighted. . . 13 


á. The principal will organize his school program around a 
school library which has greatly expanded facilities and resources for 
learning. The instructional program will be facilitated by a greater 
variety and amount of teaching materials. 

5. The principal will take the initiative in utilizing labor-saving 
machines and devices to improve the office services of the school, 
thus making available more of his time for more important functions 
of his office. 

6. The principal will continue to improve his effectiveness in 
the field of human relations. He will have greater skills in the field 


12 John Guy Fowlkes, “Four More Steps Toward Quality in School Adminis- 


tration,” The Nation's Schools, 66, no. 1 (July, 1960), 55; SAn } 
13 John Guy Fowlkes, “Organize Schools for Quality Operation,” The Nation's 


Schools, 65, no. 6 (June, 1960), 90. 
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of group dynamics and will have learned better how to work with 
individuals and groups in the community. 

7. The principal will work for the improvement and extension 
of the comprehensive high school—the multipurpose school which 
provides all needed kinds of curriculum patterns to meet the educa- 
tional needs of all youth in the community. Where there is need for 
special-purpose high schools, the comprehensive one is best qualified 
to serve maximum numbers of high school students. 

8. The principal of the future will be interested in the develop- 
ment of community colleges—those junior colleges with sufficient 
flexibility in their programs to meet community needs, to adapt to 
the specific needs of all their students regardless of interests and 
abilities, and to emphasize immediate and long-range goals. As the 
four-year colleges and the universities of the country become crowded 
to the point of saturation, the community college becomes of greater 
importance for the almost countless students who would be denied a 
college education if it were not for the expansion of community 
colleges. 

9. The future high school principal will press for more effective 
health services in the schools. As the years of life expectancy are 
increased, the importance to each individual of good health and 
physical fitness become progressively more important. The school 
must do a better job of providing health services for all, particularly 
for those who cannot and who do not take care of these urgent needs 
themselves. 

It is apparent that there will be many changes and much mote 
flexibility in the future high school program. The principal, as chief 
administrator, will need to be imbued with the policy that administra- 
tion is a servant to the program rather than a determiner of it. In no 
way does this weaken or lessen the importance of the principal’s 
position. He will still be the key individual in the organization. He 
will undoubtedly view the educational program from a different 
perspective. He will not see the program schedule as a rigid, cut and 
dried, unyielding administrative instrument. Rather, he will recognize 
that there must be as much flexibility in the scheduled day as is neces- 
sary to accommodate effective learning for each group of students. He 
will be schooled in the idea that flexibility is needed in the utilization 
of space, furniture, and equipment. Such adaptability will be required 
to improve the operation of effective teaching and learning processes 
in the more complicated world of the future. 
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According to the recent report of the Commission on the Ex- 
perimental Study of the Utilization of the “Staff in the Secondary 
School," the future high school principal will be prepared to ad- 
minister a school with many of the following characteristics: Added 
emphasis on quality teaching, the use of instructional assistants with 
clerical and general aids to the instructional program, more use of 
community consultants, and more extensive utilization of such teach- 
ing aids as tape recorders and television equipment. The Committee 
anticipates that teaching teams and university consultants will be used 
much more extensively in the programs of instruction. Such teaching 
help will provide additional time for professional development of the 
instructional personnel and at the same time provide more time for 
the administrator to exercise the functions of the educational leader 
in his school and in his community. 

The Committee’s plan for the improvement of instruction in- 
volves large and small group instruction, and both directed and self- 
motivated individual study. Teachers will be used more for giving 
consultant help and less for determining tasks or making assignments. 
A variety of study patterns will be likely in any school, based upon the 
differences found in individuals, groups, and subjects. There will be 
an absence of rigid grouping practices. Organization, leadership, 
flexibility, and dynamic leadership will be the points of stress for the 
future secondary school principal. 


SUMMARY 


High school administration of the future will be exciting and 
thoroughly challenging to the principal. The possibilities for the 
future of the secondary school are nothing short of fantastic. The 
leadership possibilities are great, but the responsibilities will be 
tremendous. 

Predictions of what the future will bring to the curriculum and 
to the organization and administration of the secondary school cannot 
be made with any degree of reliability. The discoveries to be made 
in the uncertain years ahead preclude accurate predictions for any 
extended period. But one not too visionary guess can be safely made— 
unless the administrative leaders of schools in the future are qualified, 


willing, and able to accept the future challenge of maintaining 


14 J, Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future, Urbana, Ill.: Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, 1959. 
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superior secondary education, the future of the democratic way of life 
will be in serious jeopatdy. 


Questions and Topics for Discussion 


1. Why must schools of the future be better than those of the present? 
How can these improvements be accomplished? 

2. In your opinion, what are the mpst difficult problems in secondary edu- 
cation today? What problems will be solved in the near future? What 
problems are likely to continue for many years to come? 

3. Explain how team teaching, closed-circuit television, and teacher assistants 
could improve the high school program. What are the major problems 
involved in the use of each? 

4. Compare the problems of providing quantity education with those in- 
volved in providing quality education, What conditions are required to 
provide both? 

5. What are the problems involved in adult or continuing education? Who 
should pay the additional costs of such education? 

6. Why has research in education lagged so far behind research in industry? 
What evidence is there that we have made a break-through in educational 
research? 

7. What trends do you anticipate in the professional preparation of school 
principals? Why? 

8. What are some of the programs now being used by public schools to help 
them select capable school principals? What traits of high school principals 
seem to be most important? 

9. In your opinion, what are the areas of secondary school administration 
which need the greatest improvement? Are these improvements likely to 
be made in the near future? Why or why not? 
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AASA Commission on School District 
Reorganization, 82-83 
AASA Committee on School District Or- 
ganization, 398-399 
Ability grouping, see 
grouping 
Academic standards, 77 
Academically talented pupils, see Gifted 
pupils 
Academy, 4, 29, 74, 362 
Accounting practices, classification of ex- 
penditures, 280 
Accreditation, 350-352 
Accrediting associations, 112, 231-232 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 112, 249, 351 
regional, 350 
Activity program, see Student activities 
Administration, autocratic, 25, 44—45, 
63, 241 
conceptual skills in, 41-42 
defined, 36-37 
democratic, 45—46, 63, 241-242 
emerging theories of, 40-42 
function of, 36-37 
human relations aspects of, 41 
importance of theory in, 18, 37-40 
laissez-faire, 45—46, 63 
lay participation in, 26-27 
a means to an end, 42-43 
plant, see Plant administration 
POSDCORB, 114 
tasks of, 18-21 
technical aspects of, 41 
Administrative leadership, Halpin’s para- 
digm, 47 
initiating structure-consideration, 47 
research in, 46-48 
Administrators, kinds of, 44-48 
relationships with teachers, 246 


Homogeneous 


responsibility for faculty growth, 247— 
250 
See also Administration 
Admission to college, early, 98-99 
Adult education, 406-408 
Advanced degrees, 383-385 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 384 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1, 24, 28, 36 ff., 53, 60 ff., 
67, 95, 107 ff., 112, 115 ff., 118, 
153 ff., 237, 268, 298, 302, 308 ff., 
319, 326ff., 333, 335 ff, 340ff., 
346 ff, 351, 362 ff., 376, 379, 383, 
385, 390, 395, 397 
American education, problems of, 79 
some basic principles of, 32-36 
See also Education 
American Vocational Association, 71 
Armed Forces Qualification Test, 33 
Assemblies, 207-208 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 374 
Athletics, 202-205 
Attendance, administrative responsibility 
for, 146 
compulsory school, 33 
importance of, 145-146 
service personnel, 259 
a workable system of accounting for, 
146-149 
Audio-visual materials, 88-89 


Board of education, 25, 35-36, 43, 119, 
222-223, 268, 408 

Bookkeeping headings, see Accounting 
practices 

Bookstore, see Student supply store 

Boston, Mass., 3—4, 394 

Budget, definition, 278 
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Budget (Cont.) 
list of accounts, 279-280 “ 
operation of, 280-281 
preparation of, 279 
Building facilities, see Mechanical and 
service systems 
Buildings, see Plant administration 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 58, 
374, 389 
Business administration, need for under- 
standing, 277 
Business office employees, 257-259. 


California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion, 166-167 
Capital outlay, 280 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 5, 55, 70, 363 
Carnegie Corporation, 112 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 75 
Class organizations, 202 
Class schedules, 133-134 
of the future, 134 
Classroom utilization, 299-300 
Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff of the 
Secondary School, 235, 250, 417 
Commission on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, 5, 55, 70 
Commission on School District Reor- 
ganization, 83 
Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments, 5 
Committee of Ten, 5, 69 
Community cooperation with schools, 27 
See also School-community rela- 
tions 
Community surveys, 333-338 
Conant Report, 76, 107, 120 
Conceptual skills, 39-40 
Congress, 408-409 
and education, 34 
Consultants and guidance services, 178- 
180, 186 
Continuing education, see Adult educa- 
tion 
Cooperative action, effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, 48 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, 19, 39, 48, 333, 373, 
375, 383, 391, 409, 412 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
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Standards, see Accrediting associa- 
tions 
Counseling, 171-174 
function of, 171 
quality in, 172-174 
records for, 171 
techniques of, 172 
See also Guidance services 
Counselor, relationship to the principal, 
172 
Course of study, 115-118 
organizing a, 132-134 
Curriculum, attempts to modernize, 126- 
127 
change and expansion of, 113—114 
the community and the, 125-126 
core, 124-125 
criticism of, 108-110, 127 
definition, 105 
development of, 106-108 
federal influence upon, 119-120 
initiating change in, 114-115 
need for reorganizing, 67 
patterns of, 122-125 
principal's responsibility for planning, 
110-114 
the state and, 119 
Custodian, 260, 302 ff. 
development of the position, 302-303 
importance to the school, 303-304 
as a member of the school team, 304— 
305 


Debt service, 280 
Discipline, changes in, 142-143 
control of violations, 144-145 
definition, 141-142 
maintaining proper, 140-145 
principal's responsibility for, 143-145 
Douglass Formula for teacher load, 230- 
231 
Dropouts, 354-356 


Education, achievements of secondary, 
362-363 
as a fourth arm of the state, 33-34 
free, 34, 212 
as a state responsibility, 35 
status of, 79 
unfinished business of, 363-364 
See also Secondary education 
Educational Division of the Ford Foun- 
dation, 235 
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Educational Policies Commission, 6, 37, 
70-71, 78-79, 82, 96, 113, 165, 374, 
385-386, 397 

Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, 6, 77-78, 106, 


112, 118, 127 

Elmer Roper poll, purposes of educa- 
tion, 78 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
374-375 

Endicott, N.Y., 390 

England, 4 


English Classical School, 4-5 
Environment and education, 297-298 
Equipment, 281-285 
Evaluation, appraising pupil progress, 
149 
conferences with students and parents, 
152 
fallacies in grading, 149-150 
improving grading practices, 150-151 
methods of, 348-352 
of the principal's work, 364-368 
purposes of, 361 
of the school program, 346-369 
of teaching, 352-354 
testing, 359-361 
Evaluative Criteria, 113, 249-250, 351- 
352, 368-369 
Exceptional children, better education 
for, 405-406 
characteristics of successful programs, 
98 
educating the gifted, 34-35, 82, 94- 


99 
educating the handicapped, 34, 82, 
99-101 
educational problem not solved, 99 
Expenditures, current, 280 
Extraclass activities, see Student activities 
Extracurricular activities, see Student ac- 
tivities 


Faculty, assignment, 228-230 
in-service projects, 242-243 
load, 230-231 
meetings, 241-242 
morale, 244-245 
organizing for instruction, 237-238 
orientation, 239-240 
professional growth, 247-250 
salaries and fringe benefits, 245-246 
selection, 227-228 
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workshops, 243-244 
Follow-up studies, 358-359 
Food service personnel, 260 
Ford Foundation, 409 
Fringe benefits, see Faculty, salaries and 
fringe benefits 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 98, 235 
Future Farmers of America, 211 
Future high school, the, better build- 
ings for, 406 
emphasis upon academic subjects , in, 
404—405 
improved instruction and administra- 
tion in, 402—403 
more effective guidance services in, 
403—404 
need for improvement in, 394-399 
program of, 401—409 
Future Homemakers of America, 211 
Future Teachers of America, 211 


General education, 116-117 
See also Course of study 
General Electric Board, 112 
Gifted pupils, 94-99 
Goals of education, see Objectives of 
secondary education 
Grades, see Evaluation 
Graduation, 157-158 
Graduation requirements, 120-122 
Group achievement-group maintenance, 
commitment of a leader to, 47-48 
Grouping for instruction, 83-86 
Guidance services, the counselor and, 
170-174 
definition of, 164-165 
development of, 163-166 
director of, 170 
guidance workers’ role, 169-170 
more effective, 403-404 
need for additional, 174-175 
organizing, 174-185 
responsibility of principal for, 176- 
178 
role of the principal in, 168, 186 
role of the teacher in, 166-167 
use of consultants in organizing, 178- 
180 
See also Counseling 


Health service personnel, 260 
medical service, 260 
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High school, see Secondary school 
Holding power of schools, increasing 
the, 356-358 
Home room, 200-201 
guidelines for organization, 201 
Homogeneous grouping, 84-86 
pros and cons of ability grouping, 86- 
87 


Illinois, 90 
Indiana, 90 
Individual differences of students, 
Initiating structure-consideration, 47 
In-service programs, 82 
Instruction, of the gifted, 94-99 

of the handicapped, 99-101 

improvement of, 93-94, 402 

and the principal, 69 
Instructional supplies, selection of, 87— 

88 
See also Supplies 
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Janitor, see Custodian 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 204 
Junior colleges, 61-62 
Junior high school, 56-59 
opinions of, 58 
origin and development, 56 
purposes of, 56 
recommendations for, 59 
Juvenile delinquency, and education, 
109-110, 175 


Kalamazoo Case, 5, 29 
Kentucky, 90 
Korean War, and Armed Forces Qualifi- 
cation Test, 33 
rejection of recruits, 175 


Laissez-faire administration, 45-46 

Latin Grammar School, 3—4, 29, 74, 362, 
394 

Leadership behavior, 22-24 

Leadership responsibilities, 49-50 

Library services, 101-103 

Life Adjustment Education, 71-72, 108- 
109 

Line-and-staff concept, 17-18, 142, 238 

Local control of schools, 35 

Lunch program, 33 

management of, 289-290 
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Massachusetts, 5 
Law of 1827, 5 

Mechanical and service systems, 306-308 

Merit rating of teachers, 352-354 

Michigan, 90 

Middle Atlantic states, 286 

Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction (MPATI), 89- 
90 

Mississippi, 5 

Morale, see Faculty, morale; Nonin- 
structional personnel, morale 

Music activities, 205-206 


National Association of Engineers and 
Custodians, 303 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 6, 70-71, 113, 
191, 235, 366, 373, 376, 385, 389, 
392 

National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 191, 199 

National Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth, 71 

National Commission on School District 
Reorganization, 60, 63 

National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
374 

National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, 39, 48, 
373, 376, 385, 390 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 232, 338-340 

See also Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation 

National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE), 391 

National Defense Education Act, 33, 
119, 127, 166, 404 

National Education Association, 69-70, 
78, 97, 113, 165, 232, 235, 250, 
349, 354, 366, 374, 376, 385, 387- 
390, 409 

National Parent-Teacher, 339 

National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, 342-343 

National Science Foundation, 33 

National Youth Administration, 75 

Nation's Schools, The, 375 

New England states, 286 

Newsletter, 389 
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Newspaper, student, 209 
Noninstructional personnel, 253-272 
administrative problems, 254-255 
changing role, 267-269 
classification of, 253-254 
code of ethics, 257 
criteria for selection, 261-263 
dismissal, 265-266 
employment practices, 263-266 
in-service programs, 265 
interstaff relations, 267 
morale, 256 
promotion, 265-266 
providing good working conditions 
for, 255-256 
and public relations, 271-272, 324- 
325 
records of, 266 
social status, 255 
supervision of, 264 
transfer, 265-266 
unsolved problems of, 268-269 
value of services, 269-271 


Office, finance records, 286-288 
organization, 292-294 
services, 291-292 
See also Principal, office of 
Office of Education, 6, 71, 113, 212, 215, 
232, 280, 287, 374, 409 
Ohio, 50, 90 
Oregon Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, time-utilization study, 52 
Organization of schools, 6, 29 
basic patterns, 53-63 
8-4 plan, 54-55, 63 
other plans, 61 
6-3-3 plan, 29, 55-59 
6-6 plan, 59-60, 63 
Orientation, see Faculty, orientation 
Overview, 375 


Paradigm, 47 
Parent-Teacher Association (PTA), 239, 
377 
importance of, 340 
school services, 338-339 
service to the community, 339-340 
See also National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
Personnel administration, faculty, 225, 
227-250 
noninstructional, 253-272 
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public relations aspects, 271-272 
Phi Delta Kappa, 376, 409 
Philadelphia, Pa., 4 
Plant administration, adjusting program 
to the building, 315-316 
better buildings, 406 
care of the building, 303-305 
community use of schools, 305-306 
constructing new buildings, 301-302 
, environment and education, 297-298 
improving utilization of buildings, 
300-301 
inspection of buildings, 310-311 
mechanical and service systems, 306- 
308 
rental of school facilities, 306 
safety of buildings, 308-310 
utilizing old buildings, 299-301 
Pre-school planning, 130-134, 136-138 
Principal, administrative assistants of, 
11 
an educational leader, 11-14 
evaluation of his services, 364-368 
of the future, 409—417 
growth in service, 375-377 
influence on others, 24 
joining professional 
385-392 
management responsibilities, 275 
office of, 290-291 
and opposing pressures, 24-28 
as a person, 22-23 
professional improvement, 
382-383 
professional opportunities, 379-380 
and public relations, 329-333 
relations with the superintendent, 378- 
379 
responsibilities of, 18-22 
role expectation of the, 12 
self-evaluation of services, 367-368 
supervising, 10—11 
See also Principalship 
Principalship, development of the, 7-11 
five stages of growth, 8 
general duties, 20-21 
importance of, 1, 13-14 
legal qualifications, 28 
management role, 14-15 
role conflict, 11-12 
supervisory role, 10-11, 15-16 
Program of studies, see Course of study 
Progressive education, 108-109 


organizations, 
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Progressive Education Association, 112 
Property defacement, 313-314 ` 
Prosser Resolution, 71 
Public opinion surveys, Elmer Roper 
poll, 78 
Public relations, and noninstructional 
personnel, 271-272, 324-325 
See also School-community rela- 
tions 
Publications, handbook, 210 
newspaper, 209 
student, 208-210 
yearbook, 209 
Pupil-station utilization, 300 


Quality education, 76-83, 403 
the principal and, 80-82 
relationship to cost, 78-79 

Quantity education, 403 


Records, of individual pupils, 151-152 
of noninstructional personnel, 266 
of office finance, 286-288 
of student activities, 198 

Reports, principal's annual, 158—159 
to parents, see Evaluation 

Research, importance of, 375, 408-409 

Research Bulletins of the NEA, 374 

Research Division of the National Edu- 

cation Association, 57, 72, 77, 79- 
81, 102, 109, 120-123, 136, 141, 
153, 236-237, 285-286, 323-324, 
355-356, 396 
Review of Educational Research, 374 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 352, 
394, 403 


Salaries, single salary schedule, 353 
See also Faculty, salaries and 
fringe benefits 
Scheduling classes, 132-134 
the school day and, 135-136 
School-community relations, action sug- 
gestions, 342-343 
evaluating, 340-341 
importance of, 321-323, 327-329 
improving, 342-344 
influence of school personnel in, 323— 
325, 329-333 
involvement of parents in, 325-326 
tole of public opinion in, 326 
studying the local community, 335- 
338 
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trends in, 342 
School law, the principal’s responsibil- 
ity in, 43-44 
School Management, 375 
School organization, see Organization of 
schools 
School plant, see Plant administration 
School year, closing the term, 155-157 
extending the, 152-155 
graduation, 158 
opening the term, 138-140 
planning for the, 136-138 
summer term, 155-156 
year-round, 154-155, 401-402 
Secondary education, changing role of, 
346-348 
criticisms of, 396 
debits and credits of, 397-399 
development of, 3-7 
enrollment in, 3, 6-7 
objectives of, 69-73 
popularization of, 5 
problems to be solved in, 399-401 
Secondary school principal, see Principal 
Secondary schools, achievements of, 362— 
363 
changing proficiencies 
74-16 
changing role of, 346-348 
debits and credits of, 397-399 
dropouts, 355-356 
follow-up studies of, 358 
holding power of, 354-358 
increasing holding power, 356-359 
meeting student needs, 347-348 
minimum size, 60 
studies of, 6 
unfinished business of, 363-364 
Shoreline, Wash., 20-21 , 
Smith-Hughes Act, 112 
Southern States Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration, 19 
Southwest Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, 12 
Speech activities, 206-207 
Spring registration, 132-133 
Springville, Utah, 314 
Sputnik, 76, 107, 191 
Staff utilization, see Utilization of staff 
Standardized tests, 360 
Student activities, and the academic pro- 
gram, 83 
determining participation in, 195-196 
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Student activities (Cont.) 

development of, 189-191, 211-212 

educative value, 192-193 

financing, 211-222 

future of, 191-192 

general functions of, 192-193 

organizing, 193-194 

records of, 198 

responsibilities for supervising, 196- 

198 

scheduling, 195 

school board responsibility for, 222 
Student assemblies, see Assemblies 
Student council, 198-200 
Student Life, 389 
Student supply store, 288-289 
Summer schools, see School year 
Superintendent of schools, 25, 36, 43 

relations with the principal, 378-379 
Supervision, 240-241 

compared with administration, 93-94 

newer role of, 91-93 

problems of, 16 

of student activities, 196-197 
Supplies, inventories, 283 

purchasing, 281 

storing, requisitioning, delivering, 

282-283 


Teacher assistants, 235-236 
Teaching machines, see Technological 
devices for teaching 
Technological devices for teaching, air- 
borne television, 89-90 
teaching machines, 91 
television, 89 
Ten Imperative Needs of Youth, 70-71 
Tests, standardized, 360 
teacher made, 359 
Textbooks, management of, 285-286 
selection of, 86-87 
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Theory, see Administration, emerging 
theories, of 
Time utilization of principals, 49-53 
administrative details, 49 
Lewis Study of, 50-51 
Oregon Study of, 52-53 
Traffic, regulation of vehicular, 311-313 
Transportation, service and personnel, 
259 


United States Constitution, First Amend- 
ment, 34, 331, 400 
Fourteenth Amendment, 34, 331 
general welfare clause, 33 
Tenth Amendment, 32 
United States Office of Education, see 
Office of Education 
United States Supreme Court, 400 
University Council in Educational Ad- 
ministration, 39, 48, 373, 391-392 
Utah, 314, 351 
Utah Merit Study Committee, 354 
Utilization of staff, 233-237 
future personnel, 235—237 
need for research in, 236-237 


Values, developing esthetic, 314-315 
Vocational education, 33 


Washington, D.C., 75 

White House Conference on Education 
(1955), 72-73 

Wisconsin, 90 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 391, 409 

Workshops, see Faculty, workshops 

World War I, 70, 74-75 

World War II, 56, 75, 136, 175, 185, 
233 


Yearbook, see Publications 
Yearly calendar, 130-132 
Year-round school, see School year 


